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Written for THE INLAND PRINTER. 
SUCCESSFUL COUNTRY PAPERS. 
BY BURTON H. ALLBEE. 

N a former article I attempted to outline the reasons 
why I considered the country press of the United 
States as more powerful and influential, taken asa whole, 
than the mighty city press of the same country. I 
wrote from the standpoint of one who has, up to within 
a short time, spent his life in work on the country 
press, and, having had exceptional opportunities for 
observation, that is my deliberate conclusion based 
upon observations taken in nearly every state in this 
Union. Though now connected with a great city paper 
I see no reason to modify my judgment. It is strength- 
ened, rather, for I find the same emotions pictured 
before now present in my own breast when the day for 
the country paper to come arrives. 

In this article I will undertake to give a description 
of the work on a country paper, and I speak’ entirely 
from experience, having done it all from writing the 
leaders to inking and washing the press. As an 
example which is all true but the name, we will take 
the Jonesville Banner. It is a folio sheet, six columns 
wide and twenty inches long. Two pages come printed 
and contain a miscellaneous assortment of matter, 
including some advertising which is owned by the com- 
pany who furnish the printed sheets. The paper goes 
to press Friday. One page is devoted to the locals, 
which include business notices of home and foreign 
firms. ‘There are, also, two or three columns of local 
advertising on this page. The other is devoted to the 
editorials, surrounding town notes and important news 
notes occurring too late to be used on the inside or out- 
side, as the ready printed sheet may be. ‘The local page 
is the most important. On that depends in a great 
degree the amount of local patronage the Banner will 
receive, and it will also be in other ways the mainstay 
of the paper. I always let my editorial page go and 
attend to the locals. People want them and will pay 
for them. They care nothing for the editor’s private 
opinion on any given subject, but will take the paper 


which furnishes the most local news written from a 
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purely impersonal standpoint. The comments on the 
matters of interest are little heeded or little cared for 
in the present rush and hurry of business life. Unless 
a writer can point his remarks and make only bright, 
pithy editorials he had better not write them. Instead, 
his paper would increase in circulation if he devoted 
that space to -the publication of locals and personals. 

One girl besides oneself and maybe a boy learning 
the trade are all the help needed to get out such a paper. 
Yet its influence is unlimited, and when the hands 
which made it lie in their last resting place its power 
will: extend on and on, ever growing broader, ever 
extending, its end coming only with the end of time. 
All know that such a statement is only within the 
bounds of fact and that the country paper of that class 
is as important a factor in the life of every village as 
the schools and churches themselves. 

The study of,every country newspaper man should 
be to learn the art of local writing so that he will be 
master of it. It matters not what is going on’ outside 
his village. It matters not what important and history- 
making events are occurring in some distant quarter of 
the globe, his first care must be for hjs village and its 
surroundings. ‘Then if there is any space left attend 
to the other matters. The rule of a country newspaper, 
to be successful, must be the nearer the office the more 
space an event should have. If a country paper adopt 
that rule, and the one I am describing did adopt it, its 
success is assured from the issue of the first number. 
Reduced to its simplest statement the rule is that the 
farther away an event occurs the less space should be 
given to it until it fades away altogether in unknown 
countries and regions. 

But you will say that I am wild and that the people 
want all the news. ‘That is true, and for that very 
reason they take the country paper. The great metropol- 
itan daily or weekly furnishes them plenty of abstract 
news, news about matters which to them is nothing but 
news. ‘They expect that the Banner is going to tell 
them once every week who has gone out of and who 
has come into town. ‘They want to know what is tran- 
spiring in their own little world, and because the Banner 
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has told them faithfully from week to week for the past 
few years they have supported it and made its editor 
well off. Country editors do get well off notwithstand- 
ing the jokes that we read in the city papers. There 
is no earthly reason why they shouldn’t be if they only 
run their papers on business principles. And let the 
critics laugh as they will, the country paper of this class 
is an incomprehensible power in this land. 

Then there is the eight-page paper, four of which 
are machine-print miscellany and a portion of the 
remainder plate. It is still a step in advance, and, 
until the present popularity of big papers wanes, will 
be a much better selling publication than the folio 
which contains less miscellany but usually as much 
local news. It is a matter of presses more often than 
anything else which causes a publisher to adopt either 
the one style or the other. The four pages generally 
come folded in and the paper is run twice, the press in 
most country offices being too small to print a full size 
sheet at one impression. ‘The same general arrange- 
ment characterizes the eight-page paper that obtains 
with the four pages. The only difference being in the 
individual taste of the editor in placing the different 
departments. Looked at broadly it is better to have 
the local page so arranged that if there is an overflow 
of matter it can be accommodated on the adjoining page. 
This form of make-up is coming to be adopted by pub- 
lishers of country papers, giving them not only the 
advantage of the two pages for local matter, but they 
can accommodate their advertisers by letting them have 
more space next to locals. It is a paying combination 
for the editor and one which pleases the public. 

The next grade of country paper is the four pages 
all set matter and home print. When plate first began 
to be used people didn’t know the difference, and to this 
day some of the readers of the country press do not 
realize that many of their favorite papers have an office 
in New York as well as in their own town. But enough 
of them have learned the difference so that if a paper 
announces that it is home print and that the type is all 
set in its own office it will gain friends by that simple 
announcement. In this case the editor’s work is 
harder. He must select a story, he must choose miscel- 
lany and perhaps clip notes from all the different 
departments of human interest to fill his extra columns 
with. It needs a careful hand and a trained observa- 
tion to choose what is best for his own particular local- 
ity and constituency. Again the same rule holds good 
that was quoted before. Shade your selections accord- 
ing to the distance of the occurrence from your home 
office. You will find that it pays and pays richly to 
follow that rule all through_your publication: You 
can’t spread a folio or quarto local paper all over the 
United States. If you will pay particular attention to 
your own field first you will make a paper which will 
attract the attention of those who live in your own 
town and those immediately surrounding you. After 
that is done you have only to keep at it to win success 
as large as your ambition may desire. 


# 
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SOME NOTABLE NEW BOOKS. 


BY W. I. WAY. 





i DAY at Laguerre’s and Other Days’’—we learn 
from the announcement circular, as printed in 


| a special Artists’ Edition—is intended for lovers of fine 


books. 
If the 250 copies on Van Gelder paper had been 


_ printed by Messrs. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. under the 
_ auspices of the Grolier Club the edition would have 
| been subscribed immediately, and copies would now be 
/ commanding a handsome premium when offered for 


sale. 


There are more than two hundred lovers of fine 


| books in the city of Chicago alone who will be seeking 


”) 


‘‘A Day at Laguerre’s’’ in vain within a very short 
time. 
Mr. F. Hopkinson Smith, the author-artist, is Mr. 


Francis H. Smith, the civil engineer. A modern 


_Leonardo da Vinci, Mr. Smith is a man of many 





parts, and his versatility is apparent in all that he does. 
In his latest book he and his publishers have outdone 
themselves. If it had no other charm than its beauty 
and merit as a unique specimen of bookmaking, ‘‘ A 
Day at Laguerre’s’’ would sell on sight. Its appeal to 
the eye and artistic sense is irresistible. Like ‘‘ Poems 
by the Way,’’ from Mr. William Morris’ Kelmscott 
Press, the pages of Mr. Smith’s book are devoid of 
head lines, the titles of the chapters being put in the 
form of a marginal note at the upper corner of each 
page, while the pagination is in the lower inner mar- 
gins. The title, which is in red, is quite unconven- 
tional, and is printed within a decorative border 
designed by Mr. Harold Magonigle. ‘This decorative 
border introduces the usual colophon of the publishers, 
and on the last page of the volume a different colophon 
appears, the latter from a new design especially made 
by Mr. Walter Crane, the English artist. Each of the 
nine papers by Mr. Smith begins with a charming 
initial, designed by Mr. Magonigle in the same spirit 
as his decorative border around the title. The type 
is of a new design prepared especially for this book, and 
the margins have that due proportion to the printed 
page so grateful to the eye of the book-lover. The 
binding, which is an example of quiet good taste 
throughout, is of half cream Japanese vellum with 
white label and Nile-green paper sides—the end papers 
being also of Japanese vellum. Mr. Hopkinson Smith’s 
‘‘Days’’ are no less charming than are the material 
features of his delightful book. ‘‘ Idle Days,’’ he calls 
them, ‘‘stolen froma busy and far more practical life. 
I have committed these depredations upon myself for 
years,’’ he says, ‘‘and have then run off to the far cor- 
ners of the earth and sat down in some forgotten nook 
to enjoy my plunder.’’ But he need offer no apology 
for his ‘‘ villainy,’’ nor for his companions in iniquity, 
his idle tramps, ‘‘who love the sunlight and simple 
fare and simple ways ; ne’er-do-wells, who haunt the 
cafés and breakfast at twelve ; vagrants made million- 
aires by a melon and a cigarette ; mendicants who own 
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a donkey and a pair of panniers, have three feast days 
a week, earn but half a handful of copper coin, and 
sing all day for the very joy of living.’’ 

We have chatted and supped with good Espero, the 
Gondolier ; flirted with ‘‘ Little Lucette with the velvet 
eyes’’ ; bargained about corner lots at Squantico, and 
submitted to being fleeced by Mr. Isaac Isaacs under 


the minarets in Constantinople. The book in its 
many-side excellence is intensely fascinating. It has 
been a daily companion on a long journey, and has 
beguiled what without it would have been many a 
weary hour. It is too dainty to be left exposed to the 
dust and dirt of an open case, so our copy is fished, 
almost daily, out of its hiding place among the books 
of the Grolier Club and other choice specimens of the 
book-making arts, to gloat over its seductive pages. 
What a pleasure to handle, to turn its leaves ; how 
captivating its author’s humor, how quick his insight 
into the freaks of human nature. More seductive than 
a regular book of travels, though not less faithful, 
Mr. Smith’s collection of sketches have all the charm 
of water-color drawings, and each is instinct with the 
art of the hand that wrought it. 

It is a little late, perhaps, to speak of Miss Monroe’s 
‘Valeria and Other Poems,’’ yet this dainty book 
having been privately printed for subscribers, and not 
published in the regular way, its circulation has been 
exceedingly limited. ‘‘ Valeria’’ is Miss Monroe’s first 
book, and doubtless embraces all the verse she cared to 
print at the time of going to press. Some future day 
she may add the dedicatory ode and several other 
pieces, and then publish an edition in the regular way. 
If this be done, let us hope that she may make of the 
collection two volumes instead of one, as the ‘‘ Valeria 
and Other Poems’’ make a rather formidable volume of 
verse. "The public is rather more uncharitable than 
one’s friends, and looks askance at a large volume of 
verse, while a small one might attract. ‘‘ Valeria’’ 
has been exquisitely printed on Van Gelder paper by 
the Messrs. DeVinne, with title-page in red, black and 
gold. The binding is in half vellum, with gold title, 
sage-green silk sides, and old-rose floriated end papers. 
The top edges are gilt, and the others untouched by 
shears or plow. A gilt lyre and title ornament the 
outside of front cover. 

We venture a word only on Miss Monroe's verse, 
which is of the intellectual order. There are many 
noble passages in the tragedy, and Valeria’s song in 
the first act is an exquisite lyric in its way, sharp and 
chaste asa Roman gem. ‘The shorter pieces are very 
stately, and many are very serious, showing their 
author to have little in common with the present day 
troubadours ‘‘ who trill and twitter in the magazines.”’ 

There is warmth and feeling and enough in Mr. 


George William Curtis’ sympathetic sketch of Wash- | 


ington Irving, written for the Grolier Club, which has 


been printed by Messrs. De Vinne & Co., from type of | 


the size known as English, in octavo, on a heavy | when I state that his ideas on the subject are not new, 


| though it is possibly the first time they have appeared 


hand-made paper with luxurious margins. ‘The book 
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contains a specially engraved portrait of Washington 
Irving and one of Matilda Hoffman. It also contains an 
engraving of a water-color sketch of Irving’s Summer 
House at Cockloft Hall, and all these are printed on 
Japanese paper inserts. In the matter of binding, the 
club has made a new departure, as the Irving book is 
dressed, under the direction of Mr. William Matthews, 
in full red morocco, gilt top, uncut edges. Mr. Curtis 
knew Washington Irving well and was his personal 
friend. It was eminently fitting, and showed wise fore- 
thought on the part of the club that a sketch of the 
father of American Literature should be prepared by 
one who during the past forty years has done more 
than any other in the cause of American letters. The 
pages of Mr. Curtis’ all too brief sketch are sprinkled 
with lively anecdotes of Irving and his contemporaries, 
of Thackeray and Dickens and other transatlantic 
visitors. He touches with a gentle hand the romantic 
side of Irving’s life, of his single love episode: ‘‘ Irv- 
ing lived to be seventy-six years old. At twenty-six 
he was engaged to a beautiful girl, who died. He 
never married, but after his death, in a little box of 
which he always kept the key, was found the miniature 
of a lovely girl, and with it a braid of fair hair and a 
slip of paper on which was written the name Matilda 
Hoffman, with some pages upon which the writing had 
long since faded. ‘That fair face Irving cherished all 
his ‘life in a more secret and sacred shrine. It looks 
out, now and then, with unchanged loveliness from 
some pensive passage which he seems to write with 
wistful melancholy of remembrance. ‘That fond and 
immortal presence constantly renewed the gentle 
humanity, the tenderness of feeling, the sweet health- 
fulness and generous sympathy which never failed in 
his life and writings.’’ This is all he deigns to tell, but 
it is sufficient. It is a glorious sketch, with something 
bright and cheerful on every page. It cannot be quoted 
in part and it is a pity it is beyond the reach of the 
general reader. Some day it must escape from its 
present hiding place and get into general circulation. 
Yet the Grolier Club needs no apologist. It is pecul- 
iarly an American institution and is doing much in the 
cause of letters as well as in the cause of the bookmak- 
ing arts. ‘The sketch of Irving is opportune, and it is 
a delightful supplement to the Club’s edition of the 
‘* Knickerbocker ’’ issued several years ago. 
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TYPE-HIGH PERFORATING RULES. 
BY PAUL LUSTIG. 
N the March number of THE INLAND PRINTER my 
attention was attracted to an article written by Mr. 


| C. F. Taylor, on the ‘‘ Imperfections of Perforating 
| Rule.’’ 


In the course of his remarks the author 
makes some very valuable suggestions regarding the 
cutting surfaces of such rules. It is not my purpose 
to detract anything from the credit due to Mr. Taylor 
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in print, but I may add another suggestion from a 
pressman’s standpoint — namely, that perforating rules 





should be made type-high, and not as we get them now | 


almost a lead higher than the type. There may be 
possibly some reasons why perforating rules should be 
made higher than the type, and I should like to hear 
them stated. In the meantime I wish to offer a few 
reasons why such rules should zo?¢ be higher than type. 


My first objection is the cutting of the rollers, which is | 


almost impossible to avoid in some cases — rollers must 
of necessity be set type-high, and although careful 
pressmen will always try to print a form containing a 
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cutting rule as shown in Fig. 2, it is very often neces- 
sary to put the form on as shown in Figs. 1 or 3, where 
the rules run both ways. Although some may say that 
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change their methods. I had almost forgotten that 
perchance someone may ask ‘‘ How will the rules cut 
if only type-high?’’ The answer is simple: After 
making ready the form, overlay the rule to get the 
required perforation. 


Written for THE INLAND PRINTER. 
WHO “PIED”? THE PRINTER’S CAP-CASE ? 
BY A COMPOSITOR, 
OR a few years past several proofreaders have been 
trying the experiment of how few capital letters 
may be used in the make-up of a newspaper. We see 
capital letters suppressed from all firm names, incorpo- 
rated institutions, societies, etc. Words usually abbre- 


| viated, such as Co. for company or county, Treas., Cor. 
_ Sec., and the like, are all spelled out, and often words 


| or titles 


«6 ”? 


quoted,’’ merely to avoid capital letters. In 


_ short, it appears to be the rule that anything and 
everything goes that will suppress a capital letter. 


| method, and perhaps apply for a patent. 


a pair of old rollers should be used when printing | 


forms in which perforating rules are placed, I submit 
that rollers which are fit to use are too good to be de- 
stroyed in any such manner. So much for the rollers. 

Another reason why perforating rule should not be 
used more than type-high, particularly on cylinder 
presses, is the cutting of the tympan sheets and muslin, 
and not even that alone but the cutting of the card- 


| kingdom ; 


‘ 


Some one having taken notice of this ‘‘ make-shift’’ of 
some of the smaller, cheap daily papers, thought it 
would be a cute idea to enlarge and improve upon the 
He starts out 
for recruits, and by diligent search succeeds in finding 
two or three proofreaders who are willing to mount his 
hobby, and following is a specimen of their new syntax 
and orthography as regards capital letters. Parts of 
sentences only are selected, merely to show how capital 
letters are used : 

‘‘’The Marine band played the Star spangled banner 
and Yankee doodle at Central music hall. We saw 
Senator Jones, aunt Mary, Judge Smith, and uncle 
Ben. ‘The prince of Wales and Prince George. ‘The 
Royal exchange ; the First national bank ; the Royal 
hotel, and the Hotel Royal; the Mammoth cave , 
Bunker hill; Cooper institute ; Faneuil hall; the 
Chinese empire; the Dark continent; the Flowery 
the Dutch republic; visited South and 


| southwestern Africa ; the University of Michigan, and 
_ the Michigan university ; Hostetter’s stomach bitters ; 


board packing, all of which is trying to the pressman | 


and costly to the employer. 
perforating rule, which is more than type-high, and 
which has been in use a short time, be examined, it 


Yet another reason: If | 


will be noticed that the cutting surfaces instead of | 
_ society ; aunt Mary and uncle William gave me some 


being sharp and clean, are flattened and thick. Why? 
It is hardly necessary to explain. Just watch a care- 
less compositor or pressman planing a form dowii. 
Does it make any difference to him whether the form 
contains perforating rules with a delicate sharp edge 
extending above the surface of the surrounding type, 
and which must for obvious reasons suffer from such 
pounding? No. But this is not all: Printing presses 
are set type-high, and with our modern hard packing 
how can the rules escape the flattening process ? 

These considerations may go a little way at least 
toward persuading the makers of perforating rule to 


Royal baking powder ; the Salvation army ; the grand 
army of the repubiic; the western Methodist Book 
concern ; the Chicago academy of science and art; 
conferred upon Henry VIII the title of the ‘ defender 
of the faith’ ; Selim the Sot, and Simon the martyr ; 
the Methodist Church South, and the freedmen’s aid 
society ; the Epworth league ; the Christian endeavor 


presents for old Aunt Anna and Uncle George. ‘The 
Pike’s Peak cog-wheel railroad company has reached 
the top of Pike’s peak ; Lookout mountain and the 
Blue Ridge.”’ 

These ‘‘ crazy-quilt’’ specimens are all taken from 
one paper. Anyone who can display ne better taste in 
the placing of capital letters should not escape criti- 
cism. Howcomes it these proofreaders have the faculty 
of turning.the heads of, if not wiser, more trained and 
cultured people than themselves, and can coax or hoax 
the editors to adopt such an unsightly, unscholarly 
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style? Then, too, it is a little singular, circulating as 
one or two of these papers do, among college educators 
and students, that it should be allowed to pass so long 
without being vigorously assailed. Capital letters 
often serve the same purpose as do punctuation marks 
— to guide and direct the eye and voice, and it would 
be just as reasonable and as proper to dispense with all 
punctuation marks as to suppress capital letters from 
firm names, societies, etc. 

It will be seen above that the only name supplied 
with a full complement of capital letters is the ‘‘ Metho- 
dist Church South.’’ 


capital letters. The ‘‘ First national bank,’’ another 
name, fares a little better, as we see it with one capital 


letter. ‘The ‘‘ western Methodist Book concern’’—a 





Next we see the ‘‘ freedmen’s | 


aid society,’’ which is just as much a name, with no | To see Royal exchange, isthmus of Panama, Bunker 
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of a person, or the personal pronoun I; that when we 
say Puget sound, we will say john Doe; Stanley pool, 
and richard Roe; Pike’s peak, and jim Crow ; and 
didn’t i tell you so, james c. Ross, Il.d. 

In looking for a popular, scholarly style for the use 
of capital letters, one could display better taste by first 
selecting from the higher grade of publications, such 
as the Christian Union, the Youth’s Companion, all of 
Harper’s publications, taking in any or all publishing 
firms of high grade. And further, to be very particu- 
lar to leave out of count the low-grade, 1-cent daily 
paper, the ‘‘ fad’’ proofreader, and ‘‘ generic’’ as well. 


| hill, Sandwich islands, Long Island sound, and the 


firm name, a little better still, as we see it has two | 


capital letters. 
sity,’’ and the ‘‘ University of Michigan.’’ If these 
two institutions should get into a dispute as to which 
is entitled to a full name, they may learn of two or 
three Chicago proofreaders who can tell them all about 
it. One might suppose if the ‘‘ Michigan university ”’ 


Then comes the ‘‘ Michigan univer- | 


like, with but one capital letter, is about like seeing an 
old soldier limping about on one leg when everybody 
knows he ought to have two. 

It looks much as if some slovenly compositor, who, 
perhaps, thinks more of speed and a ‘‘long string,”’ 


| than a showing of skill and artistic taste, had led up 
| this disjointed, knock-kneed “‘jack-generic,”’ all sad- 
dled and bridled, for some thoughtless hobby-rider to 


could educate its pupils without a name, or at most, | 
with only half a name, the ‘‘ University of Michigan’ | 


ought to do the same, Another example: ‘‘aunt 
Mary and uncle William gave me some presents to take 
to old Aunt Anna and Uncle George.’’ As ‘‘ aunt 
Mary and uncle William’”’ are a real aunt and uncle 
there is no capital letter for aunt and uncle’’; but 


“Aunt Anna and Uncle George’’ aresupposititious only, | 


and hence are given a big A and a big U! 
distinction is carried out as regards a book: or pamphlet. 
If ‘‘ The Moral Teachings of Science,’’ for instance, is 
the title of a book, capital letters are used. But if the 
same book has a paper cover, then it is a pamphlet, 


The same | 


| eigh-teen so. 


and we see it printed without capital letters, thus: | 
| reasons ; primarily because it is right to so divide as to 


‘The moral teachings of science.’’ ‘Then comes the 
‘‘ Chinese empire,’’ and the Chinaman may say: ‘‘If 
you say to us ‘Chinese empire,’ we will say to you 
‘United states.’ ’’ 

One proofreader has it to say: ‘‘ We do not capital- 
ize generic terms.’’ ‘This may seem learned and long- 
headed, pronounced verbally, but to see it in print, it 
does not appear as if a long head or a college graduate 
had much to do with it. Capital letters have always 
been considered as lending dignity and distinction to 
proper names and titles, and are so used in all first- 
class publications. If we take for our guide all the high- 
grade publications, it is safe to say the time has not yet 
come for a first-class publishing house, or a level- 
headed proofreader to ‘say we will not capitalize a firm 
name, corporation, or company, where the words com- 
posing that name chance to be of generic terms. ‘To 
say that the ‘‘ University of Michigan’’ is a name, and 
that the ‘‘ Michigan university ’’ is no name at all, that 
it is simply a generic term, is but the invention of a 
curdled-up simpleton. Just as correct and proper it 
would be to say we will not capitalize the given name 


mount, andithasbeendone. There is but little chance, 
however, that ‘this ‘‘ generic,’’ or crazy-quilt style for 
capital letters will ever reach the higher class of 
publications. 
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SOME OBJECTIONABLE PHASES OF WORD 
DIVIDING. 


BY J. M’ALISTER. 
HERE is a strong prejudice against dividing a 
word so as to carry forward the portion beginning 
with one or more vowels, but very often it is prejudice 
and no more. In this respect some divide the word 
But on the face of it, it is wrong so to 
do. Leave the ‘‘eight’’ perfect in itself for several 


be able to surmise or hint before the eye passes to the 
second part what is coming. That is the great test of 


| correct word dividing after all, though the fact of leav- 
_ ing ‘‘eight’’ intact before dividing is of importance. 


These two points constitute the essence of correct 
dividing, and as a rule there is nothing abstruse in the 
observance of them by any proofreader. The word 
saturnine is best divided as saturn-ine, in spite of the 
objection to begin the carry forward with a vowel ; the 
following also are correctly divided, thus : conduc-ible, 
not con-du-cible ; confirm-able, conform-able, import- 
ance ; prejud-ice, not preju-dice ; observ-ance, farm-ers 
—TI have often seen this word divided far-mers ; brut- 
ish, ego-tism, act-ive, delic-ate. What I said about 
eight-een applies to none of the same order of words 
from thir-teen to nine-teen. 

As to the question whether pronunciation is a 
guide to word dividing, when such is the case it is a 
matter of coincidence merely. In the bulk of cases it 
is not a guide on the subject, and not intended to be 


such. ‘Take any of the hundreds of two-syllabled 
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words which are accented on the second syllable, and 
it settles the case. Such words as abduce, abhor, 
accede, abscond, accrue, commune (the verb), commit, 
effuse, conduce, affirm, allude, decide, destroy, report, 
afford, divide, compose, condense, delude, direct, inject, 
defunct, delay, defraud, intend, accrue, etc., could not 
be divided a? all if pronunciation or accent were a 
guiding principle, whereas they are divided at their 


prefixes, and are zof divided where accented. Another | 


argument on this point is this: Webster gives, in some 
instances, alternative modes of accenting and _pro- 
nouncing a word, but there is as a rule no alternative 
style of dividing the same words, which fact would 
lead to a quandary if accent had anything to do with 
dividing a word. The word ‘‘confiscate’’ is either 
accented on the first or the second syllable ; so with 
‘‘conservator’’ and many others. Again, consider the 
words confirmable and confirmation; the first is 
accented on the ‘‘r,’’ the second on the ‘‘a.’’ But 
there is not the same difference in the division of the 
two words ; they are divided alike, namely, thus ; con- 
firm-able and con-firm-ation. Sundry considerations 
go to show that the dictionaries, when accenting a 
word, had no intention of in like manner showing its 
division. No dictionary compiler in his work had in 
his mind the matter of word dividing; certainly not 
Webster, and none other that I have ever read of. 
This is likewise the case with words as divided into 
syllables in the dictionaries. That is not intended to 
indicate the division of words, though they are often 
coincidental, oftener than in the case of the accent 
marks. But this point I hope to dilate upon further 
on by itself, as it is fairly important. 

The word ‘‘ deluge’’ is a flagrant instance of a class 
of words which, in dividing, have been sacrificed to 
mere pronunciation. 
del-uge, because it is pronounced so; but it is errone- 
ous, for the word comes from d7s and duwere, and should 
therefore plainly be divided as de-luge, if no violence 
is to be done to the word. ‘There is a propriety about 
such an arrangement that is obligatory, if intelligence 
is to have a hand inthe matter. And I am quite will- 
ing to admit that in some instances both a writer and a 
press corrector are supposed to have more knowledge 
on the subject of etymology than they have. More is 
the pity. At the same time, as a rule, the difficulty is 
surmountable by intelligent carefulness and interested 
observation in the matter of the construction of words. 
‘‘ Abscond’’ is another word, like deluge, that is 
abused by regular misdividing. It is regularly writ- 
ten ‘‘ab-scond.’’ Its etymology is aé or abs and con- 
dere, and accordingly should be divided — abs-cond. 
I see no just reason for sacrificing technical propriety 
and literal correctness to pronunciation, when the 
latter is really mispronunciation, encouraged by mere 
habit, in such words as abscond. ‘‘ Premature’’ is 
universally pronounced as if divided prem-ature, but it 
will not do to so divide it, but as pre-mature, in accord- 
ance with its natural derivation. ‘‘ Distribution’’ is 


Nearly all authorities divide it as | 


| only properly divided as dis-trib-u-tion — not as dist- 
| rib-u-tion ; uni-form not un-iform, e-duca-tion or e-duc- 
ation, but in no instance join the e and the d as in 
ed-u-ca-tion, as most people would do who have no 
appreciation for the derivation of words ; do not divide 





_ rev-ise, the second part of the word is the vowel ‘i 


” 


so, simply decause if it were divided 


that really has nothing to do with the matter, though 
I fear many persons interested in the subject do not 
think so—but because the etymology of the word 
requires re-vise ; pro-duct and not prod-uct, in spite of 
the way the word is pronounced ; mount-ain, not moun- 
tain, sent-ence not sen-tence, ob-lige not o-blige as pro- 
nounced, capt-ure not cap-ture, re-cipi-ent, con-duc-ive 
not con-du-cive, fact-ory not fac-tory ; if obliged to 
divide the word evident it must be e-vid-ent, not as too 
often the case evi-dent, pro-vid-ent, pro-verb not prov- 
erb, act-ivi-ty not ac-tiv-ity and in-act-ivity, e-mis-sary 
not em-is-sary; in the case of abstract, abstraction, 
etc., the same remarks as I applied to abscond are 
equally applicable — divide it as abs-tract, male-volent 
not malev-olent, mot-ive not mo-tive, e-mo-tion not 
em-o-tion, verb-ose not ver-bose, de-sol-ate not des-o- 
late as is too commonly the case, ‘script-ure not scrip- 
ture, e-migrate and e-migrant if ever compelled to 
divide on one letter through indifferent spacing, bene- 
fic-ial and bene-vol-ent, aud-itor not au-ditor, cad-ence 
not ca-dence, cent-ennial not cen-tennial, cred-ential 
not cre-dential, bene-dict not ben-edict, e-dition or edi- 
tion not ed-ition, de-finite not def-i-nite, fin-al not 
fi-nal, pro-gression not prog-ression, e-lig-ible not el-ig- 
ible, manu-al not man-ual, rect-or not rec-tor, reg-al 
not re-gal, de-stit-ution not des-ti-tu-tion, equi-vocal 
not equiv-ocal, re-spir-ation not res-piration, omni- 
vorous not omniv-orous, omni-potence not omnip- 
otence, omni-ferous not omnif-erous, us-age not u-sage, 
ut-il-ity not u-til-ity, ut-ensil not u-ten-sil, loc-al 
not lo-cal, dis-loc-ate not dis-lo-cate, loco-mot-ive 
not lo-co-mo-tive, loc-ation not lo-ca-tion, mult-i-ply 
not mul-ti-ply, mult-i-tude not mul-ti-tude, mult-i-ple 
not mul-ti-ple, mult-i-form not mul-ti-form, mot-ive not 
mo-tive, part-i-ciple not par-ti-ci-ple, part-isan not par- 
ti-san, part-i-ci-pate not par-ti-ci-pate, equ-animity not 
e-quan-imity, ad-equate not ade-quate, anim-osity not 
ani-mosity, pre-cipice not preci-pice, pre-cipit-ate not 
pre-cip-i-tate, corp-u-lence not cor-pu-lence, in-corp- 
oration not in-cor-por-ation, doc-ile not do-cile, tang- 
ent not tan-gent, ad-ore not a-dore, de-sig-nate not des- 
ig-nate, per-or-ation not pero-ra-tion, re-nov-ate not 
ren-o-vate, in-nov-ation not in-no-va-tion, dis-son-ance 
not dis-so-nance, re-son-ant not res-o-nant, con-son-ant 
not con-so-nant, in-test-ate not in-tes-tate, test-i-mony 
not tes-ti-mony, test-ify not tes-ti-fy, in-solv-ent not 
in-sol-vent, 

As to the question of the division of syllables in the 
dictionaries having to do with the matter of correct 
word dividing, proofs that such is not the case are 
innumerable. ‘The syllable divisions as arranged are 
always used for the sake of the pronunciation, and 


the word ‘‘ re-vise 
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gi1 Filbert street, Philadelphia, Pa. (See the other side of this sheet.) 
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Nearly all portrait N f tl her illust 
tions were made specially for this work, from original photograph 
by the ‘Ives Half-Tone) Process'that has come into such popula 

The superior character of these pictures as compared with 
wdinary engravings or with the usual effects produced by mechanical 
processes, will be readily seen. The credit of producing these excel 
lent results belongs tothe C1 scup & West Engraving Co., of Philadel 


phia, and is due not only to the excellence of its methods, but also t« 
the artistic skill of its managers, artists and engravers.-—-7he Cotton 


Centennial, Providence, R. I 


I wish to congratulate y« n the superb half-tones we have had 
from you to print in the ‘* Microcosm”’ for Dickinson College The 
plates ha been easter to work than any others we have had, and r¢ 


é 
sults obtained are extremely pleasant to contemplate, When the 
other with other half-tone cuts is taken into consideration, the good 
ness of your work is worthy of special! remark.—J¥. /forace McFarland, 
Printer, Harrisburg, Pa 


The ‘‘ Ives”? process plate of fancy stationery has been received 
ind we wish to thank you for the beautiful work you have done on it 
The late 7s really a marvel and we are surprised that such a perfect 
copy of all the originals could have been produced. It pleases us in 
every particular. We congratulate you on the perfection of Half 


Tone work of your company.—7ke /nland Printer, Chicago, IIl. 


We beg leave to thank you for the very prompt way in which you 
have filled our order. Our Mr. Barry hopes to send you considerable 
business in this direction a little later. He wishes now that he had 
not had some cuts made elsewhere, which he did for a book recently 
published. Vour cuts (Half-Tones) are so far ahead of any others that 
we have seen, and we flatter ourselves that we know a good thing 


when we see it From a recent letter, 


We have inade atrial of working your ‘‘lves’’ process engraving 
ind find it a great delight, we feared that they would ‘“ fill up,’’ but to 
our great surprise they work as smoothly as any book form we ever put 
on the press ‘Old Colony Memorial,” Avery & Doten, Plymouth, 


Mass. 
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and will spare no endeavor to furnish valuable news and information to | 


those interested professionally or incidentally in printing, engraving, 
electrotyping, stereotyping, bookbinding, and in the pees and stationery 
trades. Persons connected with any of these lines of industry will confer 
a favor by sending news from their section of the country pertaining to the 
nae trades, particularly individual theories and experiences of practical 
value. 
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TWO DOLLARS per annum in advance; one dollar for six months in ad- | 


vance ; sample copies, twenty cents each. 
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istered letter. Make all remittances free of exchange, and payable to 
Inland Printer Company. Currency forwarded in unregistered letters 
will be at sender’s risk. Postage stamps are not desirable, but if neces- 
sary to remit them, one-cent stamps are preferred. 

FOREIGN SUBSCRIPTIONS.— To countries within the postal union, postage 
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ments now in its columns, and the number of them, tell the whole 


story. Circulation considered, it is the cheapest trade journal in the 
United States to advertise in. Advertisements, to insure insertion in 
the issue of any month, should reach. this office not later than the 
twentieth of the month preceding. 





THE INLAND PRINTER may be obtained at retail, and 
subscriptions will be received by all newsdealers throughout 
the United States and Canada. 

Any printer who is a friend of this journal will confer a 
favor on us by sending the names of responsible newsdealers 
in his city in case he cannot find it on sale there. 
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ALEX. COWAN & Sons (LIMITED), General Agents, Melbourne, Sydney 
and Adelaide, Australia, and Dunedin, New Zealand. 
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CONVERSATIONALISTS IN THE PRINTING OFFICE. 
MPLOYING printers, who are on the watch for 
financial leaks in their business, find a serious 

loss by having in their employ printers with a turn for 


anecdotes, who indulge their story-telling propensities | 


during working hours. Such are frequently good work- 
men whose services might be lost if a remonstrance 








were ventured — they are therefore allowed to prattle | 


to their heart’s content. It is to be regretted that such 


men are not rare. 


In this regard a contemporary says | 


that when a man feels like stopping his work long | 
enough to tell his neighbor a good story that he | 
recalls, it would be well for him to just think long | 


enough to realize that five minutes spent by two men 
for twenty times a day, will amount, at forty cents an 
hour, to $456 in a year. 
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CORRECTORS OF THE PRESS. 
N a recent issue of the British and Colonial Printer 
and Stationer appears an interesting account of the 
‘*Object and Origin, Achievements and Advances,’’ of 
the London Association of Correctors of the Press. 

This body, founded in 1854, is the oldest of its kind 
in the world, and is composed entirely of readers, 
nearly all of whom have passed through the ordinary 
routine of the printing office. Experience has shown 
that the most efficient readers for the press are graduates 
from the case. They know all the practical details of 
the business and can not only foresee what kind of error 
a compositor is liable to fall into in the first instance of 
composition, but also what mistake or slip he is apt to 
make in the subsequent steps of the work. 

One of the features of the London Association is 
the annual dinner, at which authors and readers are 
brought together, a conjunction which is productive of 
the happiest results. The chairmen of these gatherings 
have often been men of eminence in the literary world. 
One of the meetings was presided over by Charles 
Dickens. In the course of his speech made on this 
occasion this great novelist said: ‘‘I know, from some 
slight practical experience, what the duties of the cor- 
rectors of the press are, and how those duties are 
usually performed, and I can testify, and do testify 
here, that they are not mechanical, that they are not 
mere matters of manipulation and routine, but that they 
require from those who perform them much natural 
intelligence, much super-added cultivation, considera- 
ble readiness of reference, quickness of resource, an 
excellent memory, and a clear understanding.’’ ‘This, 
with some further remarks in the same vein, Mr. 
Dickens had not the least doubt would be indorsed by 
the great body of his brother and sister writers, as a 
simple act of justice. The high estimation in which 
Dickens is already held as an author will but be 
enhanced in the minds of American proofreaders when 
they read, probably for the first time, the foregoing 
declaration of this noted writer. 

In a paper read by Mr. G. Chaloner before the 
association at a meeting held in February, 1881, he 
laid down the following propositions, which were 
approved by the association : 

‘1, The reader is the servant, not of the author, 
but of the master printer, who pays him to find out the 
errors of compositors in putting manuscript into type. 

‘*2, It is the reader’s duty not to look out for 
authors’ mistakes, but if he observes any he may 
‘query’ them. Even this, however, is an act of 
grace, and is beyond the strict line of the duty for 
which he is paid. ‘The reader ought not to rectify 
authors’ errors on his own responsibility, except in 
cases of emergency, because he thereby makes himself 
an unauthorized agent, running his employer’s cus- 
tomer into extra expense without his knowledge or 
sanction.”’ 

These propositions are correct in principle, and 
were they more generally understood by authors and 





publishers, business would be greatly facilitated be- 
tween them and their printers. 

The extent to which authors and publishers are 
indebted to the printer’s reader is not generally realized 
or recognized by those good people, and as a natural 
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consequence the remuneration received by the reader is | 
seldom commensurate with the painstaking, close atten- | 
tion, amounting to drudgery, which he is called upon to 


bestow upon the work which passes under his eyes. 


So far as we are aware, there is in America no | 


association of press correctors, or proofreaders, and it 


appears to us therefore that here is a good field for the 


The | 


éstablishment and operation of such a body. 
material from which the membership can be drawn will 
naturally increase as the number of readers multiply 
consequent upon the development and use of the type- 
setting machine with its increased capacity of produc- 
tion. ‘There are few occupations of the present day in 
which the workers are not organized for the purpose 
of the interchange of ideas, for protection, or for other 
beneficiary reasons. ‘To the correctors of the press — 
proofreaders of every class —the results of organization 
would be peculiarly beneficial, and it is time that 
active measures were taken to bring about such a con- 
summation. 





THE APPRENTICESHIP QUESTION AGAIN. 
T is with considerable reluctance that we again turn 
to a question that has been so often dwelt upon in 
these columns, and in which it is so seemingly diffi- 
cult to enlist the active cooperation of ,the employ- 
ers or journeymen printers of the country. Time and 
again the present manner of treating apprentices has 
been compared with the old-fashioned, ironclad method 
by which a boy’s services were secured to his employer 
in the early days of the Republic, but all to little 
purpose. We still continue along in the same way, 
apparently unmindful of the fact that we are under an 
obligation to properly train the boy for future respon- 
sibilities, and the equally important task of instilling 
in his mind the duty he owes himself, the craft and his 
employer while yet a boy. 

It is scarcely desirable and would be altogether 
impracticable in the present age to attempt to return to 
the severe method in vogue half a century or more 
ago, still there should be found enough intelligence and 
progressiveness in the ranks of the printing fraternity 
to insure the adoption of a system that would alike 
insure justice to the apprentice, the journeyman and 
the employer. One that would result in making a 
fairly competent printer out of a boy of average intel- 
ligence in a reasonable length of-time ; fit him to take 
his place and do credit to the craft as a journeyman ; 
and so managed that the employer would have the 
benefit of his services at apprentices’ wages for some 
time after acquiring competency, as a recompense for 
his tutelage. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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the same advantages cannot be secured in the printing 
office. The Chicago Journeyman Plasterers’ society, 
a progressive and sensible body of men, have lately 
adopted regulations for the government of appren- 
tices which are far better than anything prevailing in 
the printing industry, and well worthy of consideration 
and emulation. The principal features of these regu- 
lations are: (1) that an applicant must be under 18 
years of age, that he must serve one month on _ proba- 
tion, when, if he promises well, he signs an agreement 
for four years and registers with the society; (2) 
employers must be in business one year before they are 
entitled to apprentices ; (3) each employer to pay his 
apprentices a stated sum each week for the first year, 
the sum to be increased by a small amount each 
succeeding year; (4) that apprentices shall not be 
allowed to enter the services of another employer 
unless he can clearly prove that he had been denied 
the proper opportunity of learning the trade as per 
agreement by his original employer ; (5) that the sons 
of employers and of journeymen plasterers be given 
preference over all others when an apprentice is to be 
engaged ; and (6) that in the event of a firm retiring 
from business it shall be the duty of the union to fur- 
nish the apprentices of such firm with a suitable situa- 
tion in which to finish their term of apprenticeship. 

It is not necessary here to enter into the details of 
this plan, the above outline being sufficient to convince 
our readers that the plasterers, while they lay no claims 
to educational advantages or literary tastes, still as 
hard-headed men of affairs have succeeded in evolving 
an apprenticeship system which the printers and other 
craftsmen can take up and study with advantage to 
themselves and their calling. 

In this matter, as in all others which have resulted 
unsatisfactorily, it has been the custom of the employer 
to attribute the entire blame to the alleged shortcom- 
ings of the typographical union. This will not hold 
good, and would not better the condition of affairs 
were it strictly true. When the employers propose a 
rule for the government of apprentices, and the journey- 
men reject it or seek to evade its provisions, then the 
responsibility for failure can be placed where it rightly 
belongs. While this plan has not as yet been resorted 
to, it is not too late to give it a trial. It is an unques- 
tioned fact that at one or more of the T'ypothetze con- 
ventions the apprenticeship question has received con- 
siderable attention, principally for the purpose of giv- 
ing members an opportunity of expressing their decided 
disapproval of existing conditions. The same is 
equally true, but in a wider sense, of the conventions 
of the International Typographical Union. It is now 
in order for the members of both associations to 
acknowledge that their failure to propose and adopt a 
suitable measure has led to the present unsatisfactory 
conditions, when they will probably be able to see that a 


| judicious codperation in the future will lead to a profit- 


Other crafts have accomplished this, and there isno | able adjustment of the apprenticeship question, and 
particular reason (except it be one of indifference) why 





that the same commendable course of procedure will 
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hasten the solution of many other perplexing difficul- 
ties. In any event, this line of conduct would meet 
with popular approval, and is in every way worthy of 


a trial. 





Written for THE INLAND PRINTER. 
A FEW PILLS PRESCRIBED FOR THE APPRENTICE. 
BY F. W. THOMAS. 

THERE is any one class of difficulties 

which, more than another, makes a fel- 

low long to have been born a millionaire 

-instead of a printer, it is the trivial 
aggravations of a pressman: the things 
for which there seem to be no remedies — | 
the things which make us fret and fume 
without apparent chance of bettering our- 
selves. It has always been my theory that 
there is almost invariably some simple rem- 
edy possible for all of these difficulties. In 
short, if a small pill be taken in time, a 
whole course of treatment may be avoided later. I 
have put up herein a small bottleful for the apprentice 
and prescribe them in regular doses until the 
difficulty disappears. 

The platen pressman is every now and then put to 
his wits’ end to work some job which has very narrow 
margins, and which contains cuts or very heavy type, 
causing the sheets to ‘‘ pull’’ badly. 

The following may be summed up as the most prac- 
ticable aids in handling such work. A narrow strip of 
thick card pasted along the inner edge of the gripper fin- 
gers will give them additional pressure at the right point, | 
and often help a great deal. Good stiff elastic bands | 
can often be stretched from one gripper*to the other, | 
passing over blank portions of the sheet and as close as | 
possible to the printing. String should never be used | 
for this purpose, as if by accident it comes in contact 
with the type it smashes it, while the rubber simply 
flattens out and does not perceptibly injure the type. 

Tongues of cardboard can often be pasted on the 
margin of the tympan, arranged so that the point pro- 
jects over the printed sheet in places not touched by 
the type. If quads are used for gauges, pieces of heavy 
cardboard can be pasted on the top, projecting upward 
as far as the printing will allow. The real remedy for 
many of these difficulties is to cut the stock extra long 
at one end and trim the surplus off after the job is dry, 
but the pressman often has no control over this and | 
must resort to endless devices to bring the sheet away | 
from the type. A new invention for this purpose 
which is very effective and simple is a small spring 
which clamps around the gripping finger, and a small 
prong from which extends over the printed sheet. 

There is another class of difficulties which are ex- 
tremely aggravating, caused by the body parts of cuts | 
being high or the plate itself being shallow, and thus 
causing the open portion to become inked and leave a 
dauby impression on the job itself. Of course, plates | 
ought not to be made so, and it is possible to readily 
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remedy wooden mountings which are too high with a 
good knife, but zinc etchings, now commonly used, are 
quite a different matter. They are so hard that no knife 
will cut them, and even the ordinary electrotype foun- 
dries dread to saw them. ‘These troubles can often be 
remedied by pasting a card on the margin of tympan 
and extending it over the troublesome spot, the same 
as for pulling off sheets. It often happens, however, 
that the refractory shallow spot is right in the center of 
the plate. Ifthe plate cannot be cut away and a first- 
class job is desired, there is but one remedy of which I 
know. Itis this: Grease the shallow spot well with 
common machine oil or coal oil. The ink from the 
rollers will not stick to this spot for some time, and by 
repeating the operation as often as the ink appears 
again a good job can be obtained. The sheet can also 
be held away from the type by rubber bands across the 
gripper. Oftentimes the sheet is forced into the hollow 
of the cut because of the tympan paper being baggy, 
and the air beneath it puffs it up in the hollow spots 
when the impression is being made. 

The tympan paper should always be drawn tightly 
and evenly over the platen, and should not extend far 
enough sideways to receive the impression of the 
bearers. The continued printing of the bearers upon 
the tympan accumulates considerable ink, and the top 
sheet is loosened by its sticking to the bearers when 
the bed recedes. 

Occasionally a cut has to be worked over the edge 
of a card or sheet, and the pressman is in a quandary 
how to fix a gaugepin. A piece of thin, springy card- 
board pasted along where the lower edge of the sheet 
is to come and bent up half an inch or so from the end 
forms a gauge that is quite durable and lies flat to the 
tympan when the impression is being taken. If the 
cut must print right over the gauge then for the two 
gauges make two slits like this 





in the tympan, and after cutting away the upper sheets 
of print entirely pick up the end of the cardboard 
underneath and bend it outward enough to form a 
gauge. ‘This will, of course, be pressed down even 
with the tympan at each impression. 

Another cause of considerable trouble is slurring. 
It is usually caused by the moving of either type, 
paper or tympan sheets at the time the impression is 
being taken, or just before or after. If the grippers do 
not strike the tympan evenly they are apt to bulge up 
the paper in the center. Sometimes the tympan paper 
itself is loose and moves under the strain of receiving 
the impression. Poor rollers and smutty ink often give 


| the appearance of slurring. I once had my attention 


drawn to an electrotype of cross-ruled work which the 
pressman had been unable to print from, because each 
little hollow spot surrounded by rules contained air, 
and when the electro struck the paper the air was com- 
pressed and forced itself out between the rules and the 
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paper. ‘The trouble was remedied by drilling a small | 
hole clear through the plate at each one of these points 
and thus letting the air out from the back side. 

In conclusion I may say that in all these petty dif- 
ficulties if you will but think carefully where the cause 
of the trouble lies, the remedy will usually suggest 
itself. It is the pressman who does not think who does 
the fretting and fuming. 





Translated for THE INLAND PRINTER by A. Scholl. 
ESSAY ON TYPOGRAPHICAL MAKE-READY. 
NO. VIII.—BY M. MOTTEROZ, PARIS. 
THE CUTTING. 
FTER the Stanhopes had been permitted to give 
strong pressure and adjust the make-ready in 
detail, numerous pressmen replaced the overlaying by 
cutting, and many went so far as to cut the light lines of 
letters ; they made lacework which I have never seen 
placed sufficiently correct so that it would not produce 
the opposite effect from that desired. If these excessive 
cuttings were made on paper used on the job, as was 
the case in the days when the make-ready was more 
simple,.if not more rational, it would be immediately 
proven that they are injurious, and should not be con- 
tinued. With the thin paper now used by pressmen 
desirous of doing good work, the defects resulting from 
imperfections in the placing of this lacework are often 
not apparent enough to convince them that this sort of 
work is always injurious to small characters. Of this 
I could not convince the very men to whom I proved 
that they could double their income by the omission of 
this superfluous lacework, simply by the gain of time 
wasted. 

At my first appearance in Paris I had the following 
experience : Notwithstanding the aversion I had to the 
handpress on account of the disgust inspired by the 
inconveniences of working with a companion, I con- 
sidered myself fortunate to be engaged by Wittersheim 
as pressman. ‘The republic of 1848 was not beneficial 
to the printing trade. There I had as a companion one 
of the celebrities of the pressroom of that day. Being 
the older at the press, he held the bar; he alone could 
work on the make-ready ; I was his servant, and that 
was no sinecure, even during the twelve or fifteen hours 
which he consumed in making lacework for each form 
of a prayer-book which we had to print. I did not 
believe in the utility of these innumerable cuts with the 
scissors, and was vexed to earn on an average three 
francs per day when fully double that amount could be 
made on the work. I wanted to demonstrate this to 
my companion or rather my master, and what a master! 
I never had and never knew an employer who exercised 
a tyranny as hard and exasperating in all possible ways 
as is practiced by most pieceworkers when they become 
vested with any sort of authority over their fellow-work- 
men. My companion of that time would not give me 
the privilege of opening the tympan, but during the 





noon hour I examined its contents. 
once that the cutting of light parts, which was repeated 


I discovered at 
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on three sheets, did not agree, that they were one, two 
and three points apart. Then I put some oil on a few 
letters on the edge of the form and took a direct and 
long impression on the silk of the tympan. ‘The fat 
body touched the make-ready sheets strongly enough 
to show that the first cuttings were bearing half-ways 
on full parts. In order to get a nearly correct impres- 
sion with these openings, placed fan-fashion alike on 
fat and lean, an enormous amount of force was required 
to make the stroke of the lever. Having well prepared 
the proof of the uselessness of the lacework, I attempted 
to convince my companion, but he would not even con- 
sent to closely examine the results of my experiment. 
There was a violent separation, such as frequently 
occurred at that time. Outside the pressroom my com- 
panion was a man of comparative intelligence, but the 
habits acquired in youth prevented him completely from 
studying his work. ‘The first day we were together we 
came near separating, just because I saw him cut the 
light lines of a title and asked him what the utility of 
such cutting amounted to. My observations did not 
have any effect upon him after my departure. During 
the twenty years he continued on the handpress he 
made his lacework and exhausted himself by the extra 
labor of his own creation. 

This lack of investigation still leads to the cutting 
of fractions of small letters, not only from above, in the 
tympan, but also under cuts and even under blocks of 
wood or metal. The latter is simply a loss of time, but 
such cutting from above is nearly always injurious : the 
cutting of light lines of characters, because they are 
incorrectly adjusted ; the cutting of groups of letters 
because on account of their extent and shape they 
never correspond with the defect to be corrected. ‘The 
outlines of strong parts are generally formed of undu- 
lated curves, and to follow them usually the scissors 
are used, which are difficult to handle except on rising 
vertical lines or horizontal lines going from right to 
left. The result is that on a sheet cut in this fashion 
the defects appear as rectangles or triangles. 

An evil of a certain size and shape is replaced by a 
quantity of minor defects. All cutting in regular form 
passes alternately on one or the other side of the out- 
lines of a defect, and all of it is injurious, but the 
triangle more so than the rectangle. The cutting done 
in straight lines with the scissors is an injury to a per- 
fect make-ready, and that instrument should not be 
used by any but exceptionally careful and adroit press- 
men ; the cutting with a knife would be preferable to 
the use of scissors.* 

OVERLAYING. 

The difficulty of following the outlines of defects 
in correcting depressions is the same as that experi- - 
enced in cutting the parts that are too strong. The 
old pressmen tore off pieces of paper approximate in 
shape to the weakness to be overlaid, and pasted them 
on the make-ready sheet with the aid of common paste, 


[NoTE.—Cutting overlays with scissors will be a revelation to Ameri- 


| can pressmen.—Ep.] 








| 
of which they carried a supply on the back of the left | 
hand and applied it with the index of the right hand. | 
These overlays would have been all right if they had | 
not always been too thick, if it had been possible to | 
give them the exact shape of the defects, and if the | 
paste used had been less of the nature of a wafer and 
less injurious to a good impression. This method has 
been pretty well abandoned, especially on cylinder 
presses, where the overlaying is made with bands 
which have first received an application of paste by 
means of a brush which leaves an equal and even 
amount of paste on the whole surface of the band, 
instead of irregular traces left here and there with the 
finger. 

The layer of paste and the bands form a thickness 
which is always exaggerated, for the reason that they 
are not properly employed. Nearly all pressmen work 
after a certain reasoning which, in theory, is perfectly 
correct, but in practice is generally badly applied. 
They understand that the weaknesses are unequally 
deep and must be corrected by the application of over- 
lays which grow in size as the work progresses ; the 
first should consist of a small piece of band placed 
upon the weakest points ; the second surpasses the first 
and covers all the minor depressions ; and a third series 
of bands covers the whole and reaches to the extreme 
outlines of each general weakness. Sometimes there 
are only two layers of bands, but usually there are 
three, even four, five, six. Certain pages of the make- 

‘ready have a thickness of several points, while a single 
band would give all the impression to the weak spot 
that is necessary. None of these bands is torn exactly 
in the shape of the defect to be corrected, and all are 
placed without precision ; those which touch each other 
cause a species of riding, especially at the extremities ; 
the others, more or less apart, form ditches of varied 
sizes. 

The first series of small pieces of bands is the most 
disastrous ; first, because it is the least useful ; also, 
because the extent of the ‘defects to be remedied is dif- 
ficult to estimate ; and, above all, because the press- 
man sees so many more defects of a serious nature that 
he marks the principal ones with the first application 
of bands. Most pressmen are guilty of a lack of judg- 
ment in this respect, and many go so far as to cover all 
the minor defects with the first layer of bands, which 
does not prevent them from adding the second and fol- 
lowing ones if they believe them necessary. These 
bands, thrown around at hazard and superimposed 
without precision, form a sort of mattress which, with 
an excess of pressure, will give an apparent equality of 
impression. In this way an enormous amount of time 
is lost in crushing the type and spoiling the paper only 





to produce an imperfect impression. ‘There is no part 
of typographic work that is carried on in a way so con- | 
trary to the end sought to be attained, and probably it | 
has always been so. What I have seen done in my | 
infancy by pressmen whose apprenticeship dated far | 
back, in a period when traditions were unchangeable, | 


} 
| 
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has given me the certainty that the make-ready has 
always been too complicated, too much worked, too 
heavy. A great waste of time has been developed by 
the introduction of iron presses and machines which 
permit pressmen to go into details, as much on account 
of the precision of the new machinery as because of the 
force of pressure obtained to crush and mask the defects 
caused by ill-placed overlays and cuttings. 

A rational make-ready would be to cut on every 
sheet all the visible impression, so that only the other 
parts would have to be pasted on the cylinder. The 
difficulty of correctly placing the small bits of paper 
scarcely printed would not permit to directly apply this 
theory, but in approaching as near as possible to this 
principle the most neatness and distinctness is obtained 
in the least time. To avoid as much as possible the 
creation of new defects and to correct the graver ones 
among those already existing, the only ones which are 
injurious, it is sufficient to follow the following rules : 

1. To use only thin paper. 

2. To have a very visible impression on the make- 
ready sheets. 

3. To neglect the details when they become dubi- 
ous. 

4. Not to forget that defects are always less serious 
than they appear. 

5. To seek less the perfect equality of each page, 
taken separately, than to give it the general impression 
apparent on all the others. 

6. -To cut not only what is too strong, but also that 
which comes strongly to the point. 

7. To overlay both the parts which scarcely show 
and those which do not show at all. 

8. To make the bands join exactly, without super- 
imposing them, no matter how little. 

9. Toemploy only water slightly tainted with paste 
in the application of bands and smaller overlays on the 
cylinder. 

By following these rules it is certain that, after hav- 
ing had too much pressure for the work preceding, 
enough will remain to give a fine impression. 


THE MAKE-READY OF PLATES. 


The work from below alone will usually give to cuts 
of ordinary text a better impression than is generally 
obtained by the enormous make-readies made on the 
cylinder to complete what has been pasted on the cuts, 
or rather to correct the defects caused by this first 
work. This simplification of the work results from 
the methods of overlaying and cutting already indi- 
cated, and also from the proper employment of blocks 
and catches. ‘This material, as imperfect as it is 
varied, is rarely utilized as well as it might be. Noth- 
ing entirely satisfactory in all respects exists as yet in 
this line, and although the invention and introduction 
of new methods is frequent, none has been brought out 
yet that does not present as many drawbacks as advan- 
tages, and none has been recognized as being superior 
to all others. This is the reason that in certain offices 
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all the different systems of blocks are kept, so that the 
workman can choose the one he prefers. ‘Those most 
employed are the following : 

1. The wood cut down to the size of the pages. 

2. The wooden blocks on which the plates are 
fastened. 

3. The leaden block of a single piece, or with one 
or more metal reglets adaptable to larger pages. 

4. The leaden block, made of systematic pieces 
which combine in such manner as to form all sizes of 
pages. 

5. The iron block, composed of transversal bands, 
in which the catches slide, which are placed according 
to the number and size of the pages. 

(To be continued.) 
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TINTING FROM CARDBOARD. 
BY WILLIS B. POWELL. 
N the first place, I will suppose you have sufficient 

material in your shop of the right kind to do a 
creditable job. 

Your employer, if he is not a practical man, may 
send you a job envelope with instructions to ‘‘ get up 
something nice in two or three colors.’’ Without any 
study of the copy you may rush up the job—jerk hap- 
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hazardly a line here and one there, and print some lines | 
| They use too much ink, not sufficiently thinned, and 


in red, some in blue, and, ten to one, finish in black. 
When ready to deliver, the job is unsightly and goes 
out to the discredit of the office. Study your copy. I 
may say in passing that the study of copy is one of the 
most important parts of job composition, and although 
this has been reiterated time and again, yet the neces- 
sity of a thorough consideration of the requirements of 
the work in hand is very often ignored. 

Suppose it is office stationery. The copy reads: 
‘The Will S. Marshall Printing Co., 37 West Short 
street, Lexington, Ky. Art Printing, Fine Catalogue 
Work. ‘Telephone 84. We print to please,’’ and 
your employer wants a ‘‘nice letter-head’’ in colors. 


Underscore the prominent lines, then get a few blank | 
letter-heads and design roughly some rule sketch, bring- | 


If the idea does not strike your fancy, or crowds the 


wording, try again. Now you have it! Take your 


foot-rule and design upon a fresh letter head to picas | 


(six picas make an inch—I can hear some “‘ prints ”’ 
say ‘‘thanks’’ to this). If you have no eye for har- 
mony of colors, study the work of others. A little 


watercolor spread lightly over the places you intend 
to tint will help the effect when you submit the design 
to your employer for his criticism. 

File or bend your rule first ; in filing be careful that 
the rule tapers symmetrically. In bending rule, take 
the temper out by heating it until it isared heat. A 
little practice will make you perfect in taking the temper 
from rule. Follow your design closely. If it has been 
measured to the point system it will justify properly. 
Use as little plaster of paris as you possibly.can. If you 








wish to make the rule have a ragged edge run the file 
lightly over the face of the rule—the file will jump 
about promiscuously with the desired result. 

Now that you have the job set up, take your regis- 
ter sheets—the number should be estimated by the 
different colors you wish to work the job in and by the 
number of copies of the job wanted. In getting the 
register sheets be careful to have the job set just where 
you want it. <A perfect register is absolutely necessary 
in color work. 

The next thing in order is to get your transfers for 
tint block. The tint block is made from cardboard, 
six-ply is heavy enough, and it should have a hard 
surface. Work a set-off on the tympan sheet, then 
take an impression of job on cardboard. ‘This is pains- 
taking work. ‘The press should be moved so that the 
cardboard barely touches the type. A too-heavy im- 
pression would ruin all the type. ‘Take two or three 
transfers this way. Have a sharp, small knife, reverse 
the cardboard, and cut away all except that which you 
wish to use as a tint. In cutting have an outward 
bevel. Mount the block on the back of a wood letter 
or an old stereotype plate. (Have the face of the card- 
board down — print from the reverse.) This should be 
nearly or exact size of the block to be tinted. 

You are now ready for the presswork. ‘This is 
where most everybody fails on the cardboard tint block. 


the consequence of this is to have the tint block pull 
off on the rollers. With my method I work 5,000 
impressions off a single block. 

Have your disc and rollers ferfectly clean, wash 


| with benzine, sponge off with water and then dry with 


a few sheets of calendered paper. 

Reduce your ink with the following : 

I pint petroleum (or coal oil), 

¥% ounce ether, 

¥% ounce oil of lavender, 

¥% ounce oil of wintergreen. 

This will cost you from 10 cents to 30 cents a pint, 
and can be found useful in reducing inks for all pur- 
poses and for washing rollers, a few drops applied to 


ing the words most prominent into catchy positions. | rollers, after standing all night, will work up all the 


dried ink and give them a perfect suction. 

Be careful in the use of fine job inks. A little of 
tint ink goes a long way. Reduce ink until it runs. 
Put on disc an exceedingly small quantity ; distribute 
thoroughly. When distributed the disc should barely 
show the color. Then you are ready for the block. 
Have the tympan hard; don’t reduce impression on 
account of the height of the block. It takes lots of 
‘‘soak.’’? Use your register sheet. Make block register 
exactly and you will have when completed a tint that 
cannot be excelled by the most expensive boxwood or 
metal blocks. If you use three or four tints in the 
same job, work in the same manner. Always work 
lighter colors first and build up with the heavier. In 
poster houses the colors run: yellow, red, black and 
blue. 
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BOOKS, AUTHORS, AND KINDRED SUBJECTS. 
BY IRVING. 

HE sellers of old books in America are emulating their 
European competitors in the matter of handsome cata- 
logues. In December last Messrs. Dodd, Mead & Co., of 

New York, had printed at the De Vinne Press a catalogue of a 
portion of their stock, which is no less interesting as a speci- 
men of typography than it is in a bibliographical way. The 
cover is in pale blue, the title in dark blue and red. The first 
item is a First Folio of Shakespeare’s Plays, followed by an 
instructive bibliographical note anent the First Folio in gen- 
eral and this copy in particular. Specimens of early printing ; 
cradle books; Franklin’s Black Letter; and first editions of 
the English poets, etc., fill 120 pages in red and black, typog- 
raphy as handsome and seductive as may be. A quotation 
from Richard de Bury’s Philobiblon, printed in black letter, 
forms a fitting “‘finis.”’ 

And now come Messrs. Charles Scribners’ Sons with their 
catalogue, printed in all the luxury of rubrication ; fine paper 
with abundant margins, and illustrations (in colors) of fine 
bindings by Zaehnsdorf and Cobden-Sanderson. From these 
catalogues one may learn how some of his treasures are enhanc- 
ing in value as the years go by. Fashions in books change as 
in other articles of luxury and necessity. Good sterling books 
of merit are always in demand at good prices, and first editions 
of great writers continue to rise steadily in value. Certain 
collectors have made a ‘‘fad”’ of gathering first editions of 
authors who, in addition to their other attainments, are more 
or less fastidious in the matter of bookmaking ; hence we see 
that Mr. Andrew Lang’s delicate ‘‘ Ballades in Blue China,”’ 
published in 1880 at 4 shillings, has risen to the fanciful price 
of $20. The rarity which induces this extraordinary increase 
in value may be partly due to the fact that Mr. Lang’s ‘ Bal- 
lades’’? was the first book to be issued in England in limp 
parchment paper covers, in the manner of French books. Mr. 
Stedman’s essay on Poe, now very scarce, was the first book 
issued in America in the same form. 

Mr. William Morris’ Kelmscott Press books are so eagerly 
sought by collectors that the editions are sold out long in 
advauce of issue, and the prices double, treble, and even quad- 
ruple within a few months. 

A wonderful impetus has been given to the collecting of fine 
books by the organization of clubs such as the Grolier, Book- 
Fellows, Sette of Odde Volumes, and others. One of the 
latest, the ‘“‘ Rowfant Club,’”’ of Cleveland, Ohio, is already out 
with its code, a very dainty specimen of work done at the 
Cambridge Press of John Wilson & Son. 

In America we are so young in the mania of book-collecting 
that we are obliged even to import the names for our clubs; so 
the Cleveland organization, casting about for a name to be 
christened by, hit upon that given to Mr. Frederick Locker- 
Iampson’s library, ‘‘The Rowfant.”” It was to Mr. Locker that 
Mr. Lang inscribed that ballad wherein he referred to the 
Rowfant books in general, and Mr. Locker’s copies of Isaac 
Walton’s books in particular : 

‘Fair first editions, duly prized, 
Above them all, methinks, I rate 
The tome where Walton’s hand revised 
His wonderful receipts for bait.” 

Turning to the Messrs. Scribners’ Sons’ catalogue again, one 
finds a copy each of the first five editions of ‘‘ Walton’s Angler” 
at the modest total of $1,500. Who knows but that some day first 
editions of our Chicago poets, Mr. Eugene Field, Miss Harriet 
Monroe and Mr. George Horton, may command a price within 
reach of the millionaire collectors alone. Already Mr. Field’s 
two privately printed volumes readily bring double the publica- 
tion price. 

Copies of early editions of many American poets besides Poe 
are “out of sight,”’ to put it in our own rude but expressive 
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vernacular. These are as diligently sought for in England as 


in our own country. 


A reference to Poe reminds me of a witticism on one of his 
English editors, Ingraham, perpetrated by Mr. Brander Mat- 


thews, which may not have appeared in print before : 


‘‘An Englishman, Ingraham, has written Poe's life; 
We recall, as we slowly toil thro’ it, 
How keenly Poe wielded the critical knife, 
And we wish he were here to review it.” 


just made his third appearance in book form. The Messrs. 


those book-lovers who know a good thing when they see it. 


easily as an old glove. 


hardly tell which is destined to find the greater popularity. 
Mr. Henley’s style is not familiar, or easy in the sense of Mr. 


paradoxical, epigrammatic and bristles all over with points. 


Song of the Sword and Other Verses”? in the light of an 


original. Still others are “touched with modishness” and 
“informed with distinction,’’ to use expressions of his own. 
Little touches of realism seem to have lost their way and 
crept into several of Mr. Henley’s pages. These jar on the 


syncrasies, if one may charitably call them so, are amply 
atoned when one opens the book at a clarion note like 
the following : 


‘* What have I done for you, 
England, my England ? 
What is there I would not do, 
England my own? 
With your glorious eyes austere, 
As the Lord were walking near, 
Whispering terrible things and dear 
As the song on your bugles blown, England — 
Round the world on your bugles blown ! 





| 
| 
| ‘* Where shall the watchful Sun, 
| England, my England, 
| Match the master-work you've done, 
| England my own? 
| When shall he rejoice ayen, 
Such a breed of mighty men 
As come forward, one to ten, 
To the Song on your bugles blown, England — 
Down the years on your bugles blown ? 


* * * * * 


Mother of Ships whose might, 
England, my England, 
Is the fierce old Sea’s delight, 
England, my own, 
Chosen daughter of the Lord, 
Spouse-in-Chief of the ancient Sword, 
There’s the menace of the Word 
In the Song on your bugles blown, England — 
Out of heaven on your bugles blown !”’ 


And there are many pieces in Mr. Henley’s book as good 
as these. Even those with which one who is an ardent admirer 
of most of Mr. Henley’s work is least in sympathy are weird, 

| fascinating, strange, and hold one as by some uncanny sort of 


| The Charles Lamb of the decade, Mr. Augustine Birrell, has 


Scribner are still his publishers, and his ‘Res Judicatz ”’ will 
doubtless follow the other two into the hands and affections of 


Mr. Birrell has a happy faculty of taking his reader into his 
confidence, and his chatty, familiar style ‘fits his thoughts as 


Among present-day English essayists Messrs. Augustine 
Birrell and W. E. Henley seem to stand out clear and distinct 
from the others. They are quite unlike, yet of the two one can 


Birrell’s. As one reads the latter the thought comes to him 
““why cannot I write like that?’’ And one may be pardoned 
for thinking that he can until he tries. Mr. Henley’s prose is 


It does not seem easily imitated. His verse is as character 
istic of the man as his prose. To judge from a point of per- 
sonal preference one can hardly view his last volume, ‘‘ The 


advance over his ‘‘Book of Verses.’’ Yet many may dis- 


agree with this opinion. Some of the pieces remind one of 
Whitman not at his best. Others are odd, eccentric, but 


ear and give offense to the eye. But all these minor idio- 
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hypnotic influence. In the lines “To R. F. B.,” he glories 
again in the greatness of England : 
the loneliest death is fair with a memory of her flowers, 
And the end of the road to Hell with the sense of her dews 
and showers.” 

Captain Burton himself would have admired the strength 
and virility of these striking lines. Altogether the book grows 
It cannot be safely judged by a first or even by a 
second reading. It demands careful study. 

One more selection, a very worthy one, must be made from 
Mr. Henley’s book : 


upon one. 


‘You played and sang a snatch of song, 
A song that all too well we knew; 
But whither had flown the ancient wrong ; 
And was it really I and you? 
O, since the end of life’s to live 
And pay in pence the common debt, 
What should it cost us to forgive 
Whose daily task .is to forget? 


‘You babbled in the well-known voice — 
Not new, not new, the words you said. 
You touched me off that famous poise, 
That old effect, of neck and head. 
Dear, was it really you and I? 
In truth the riddle’s ill to read, 
So many are the deaths we die 
Before we can be dead indeed.” 
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‘*ALL OUT OF SORTS.”’ 
BY GUY W. GREEN. 

HE day had been a troubled one for the editor of the 

Scoville Clarion, and as he rested his head on the desk 

before him when the individual who looked after the 
mechanical requirements of the paper had departed, he groaned 
despairingly. His brow throbbed with pain as he thought of 
the trials of the hours just passed, and try as he would he could 
not escape these fateful words which seemed burned into his 
brain : 

‘* All out of sorts.”’ 

Along in the early morning hours Bronson, the compositor, 
had approached the Clarion editor. 

‘The lower case l’s are all out, sir; what shall I do?” 

“Use figure 1’s, I guess.”’ 

Bronson had shuffled back to his case, and the next item he 
set up announced that ‘‘Samuel Randall was home from 
I11linois.”’ 

A few moments elapsed, and the scratch of the editor’s pen 
was again interrupted by Bronson’s drawling voice : 

‘All out of sorts again, sir. I’m short on cap M’s.”’ 

“Run in italics and throw out ‘Mr.’ and ‘Mrs.’ wherever 
you find them.” 

Bronson followed instructions, and the type clicked merrily 
as the following dropped into his stick: ‘‘ A/inneapolis, J/inne- 
sota, has secured the républican convention.” 

Thus the weary day had passed, and ever and anon Bronson’s 
voice had been raised in a mournful] wail as he notified his 
employer that he was ‘“‘all out of sorts’? in some unexpected 
quarter. 

Along about five o’clock he went to the editor for the last 
time with the information that he was positively, entirely and 
irremediably “all out of sorts,” and that not another item 
could be set up until the boxes were replenished. 

The editor had looked up wildly as the words grated on his 
overstrained nerves. 

“IT guess you better knock off for today, Bronson. 
around in the morning and we'll see what can be done.” 

And so Bronson had shambled out of the office and the 
editor was left alone with his misery. He sought to forget his 
troubles, and he longed to be once more as care-free as in the 
old days before he attempted to mold public opinion with the 


Come 
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aid of a tin imposing stone and a ‘‘short”’ font of long primer. 
But those cruel words haunted him and refused to depart. 
‘* All out of sorts!’’ They twisted and contorted and danced 
before his closed eyes like a quartette of demons; and through 
it all he sat at his desk, helpless, crushed, broken. 

Soon the door was pushed open. A well-dressed stranger 
entered, stepped quickly across the floor, and placed a card in 
the hand of the aroused editor, who drearily rubbed his eyes as 
he looked at it. It bore the inscription : 


| WALTER GAUL, 


ADVERTISING AGENT FOR 


DUALL’S SARSAPARILLA. 





Slowly the stricken man read the words. His face lit up 
with a sudden joy as the prospects of securing an advertisement 
shone brightly before him. Then an apprehensive expression 
crept over his features. Perhaps this smiling stranger knew of 
his agony and was only tantalizing him. But no—that could 
not be.. The editor settled back in his chair and awaited 
developments. The stranger spoke : 

“‘T have called upon you in the interests of my firm. We 
are advertising our sarsaparilla extensively in the leading news- 
papers of the country, and are making an unusual effort to 
attract attention to our preparation during the spring months. 
You will find here our announcement, which we wish displayed 
on the last page of the Clarion. The heading, ‘All Out of 
Sorts,”’ 

There was a wild cry, which might have been the last com- 
plaint of a breaking heart, and the editor dropped heavily to 
the floor. 

In alarm the man at his side bent over him, and laid his 
hand above the heart which had struggled so bravely and so 
vainly. It had ceased to beat. 

The proprietor of the Clarion was dead. 
had done their deadly work. 





The fatal words 





EXHIBITION OF LABOR-SAVING APPLIANCES FOR 
PRINTING. 


Mr. C. W. Taylor, of Toronto, Ontario, has issued the fol- 
lowing circular, to which the attention of manufacturers of 
printing devices is particularly called : 

Office of Chairman Exhibition Committee, Toronto, Ont., May 31, 1892. 
Dear Sir,—It is proposed, in connection with the annual meeting of the 
United Typothete in this city in August next, to arrange for an exhibition 
of Printing Labor-Saving Appliances, embracing articles of recent inven- 
tion, and useful to printing, lithographing and bookbinding. At a recent 
meeting of the Toronto association the scheme was very favorably con- 
sidered, and a strong committee was appointed for the purpose of taking 
the work in hand. It is expected that the forthcoming convention will be 
one of the most successful in the history of the association. A very large 
attendance of the printers of the United States and Canada will attend, and 
manufacturers and others having something new to exhibit to the printer, 
lithographer or bookbinder will readily understand the advantages of 
having them brought prominently to the attention of so important a class ; 
and it is hoped they will heartily codperate with this association in making 
the scheme a success. Suitable premises will be secured in a central part 
of the city, and all necessary light and power furnished. Customs arrange- 
ments will be looked after by the committee. As the space at the disposal 
of the committee is limited, an early application from intending exhibitors 
is necessary. I enclose you herewith blank applications, and will be glad 
to hear favorably from you by return mail. Yours very truly, C. W. Taylor, 
Chairman Exhibition Committee. 
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SCENES IN THE BLACK HILLS OF DAKOTA. 


Specimens of half-tone engraving, from photographs, by BLOMGREN Bros. & Co., 175 Monroe Street, Chicago. (See the other side of this sheet.) 
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While our columns are always — for the discussion of any relevant 
subjects, we do not necessarily indorse the opinions of contributors. 
Anonymous letters will not be noticed; therefore correspondents will 
please give names — not necessarily for publication, but as a guarantee of 
good faith. 








SUGGESTIONS FROM AN APPRENTICE. 


To the Editor: ELMIRA, N. Y., June 2, 1892. 

I take a great deal of interest in the articles published each 
month under the title of ‘‘ Hints to Apprentices,”’ as I find them 
a help to me, being an apprentice at ‘‘the Art Preservative.” 

I should like to see some of the older and more experienced 
members of the craft write articles, etc., from month to month, 
on the following subjects, which I think will be a benefit to all 
apprentices, as some of them may conduct an office for them- 
selves sometime : 

How to estimate on all kinds of book and job work ; What 
percentage should be added to cost of stock for cutting, etc.; 


and what per cent should be added for profit over and above | 


cost of production. Also, on estimating on composition, such 
as rule and figure work, plain and ornamental work, etc. 

If some enterprising printer who has had experience on 
these subjects would, from month to month, write articles on 
them, I am sure it would be a help to most apprentices, and 
they would appreciate it ; I know I should. 


I appreciate very much the articles published under the title | 


of “Printing Office Bookkeeping,’’ showing different forms of 
keeping account of work in job offices, and should like to see 
more of them given from time to time. 


I think the above suggestions are good ones, and would be | 


appreciated by every apprentice, and probably by some of the 
older members of the craft. Re CO; 





THE PRINTER AND MANUAL TRAINING SCHOOLS. 


To the Editor: NEw HAVEN, Conn., June 1, 1892. 

In relation to the subject of training schools for printers, 
and for the purpose of finding what steps have been taken by 
printers represented by typographical unions of all classes, or 
by publishers as a body, to have introduced into the training 
schools of manual labor in our different cities the teaching of 
the rudiments of printing. Has the steps, if any, been toward 
the prevention of such projects and why? Can such movements 
have an injurious effect upon the trade in general? In my 
opinion it has not. Why should not the system of teaching the 
knowledge of printing be a solution of the problem of how to 
prevent such an inferior class of workmen as are found in all 
parts of the United States from occupying the deserved positions 
of hard-working and thorough journeymen? Why would not the 
establishment of a standard of knowledge of the business and 
the adherence thereto be a grand advantage to the employer and 
employed? Why is it that in order to enter any of the profes- 
sions a course of study of the different branches of the profes- 
sion must be pursued and an examination as to the extent of 
the learner’s knowledge must be passed? Why should not a 
journeyman become familiar with the ‘point system’’; the 
knowledge of making up all forms from those of two pages to 
those of twenty-four ; with the fundamental rules of grammar, 
and of spelling, and many other necessary qualifications which 
few, in comparison to the number of men assuming the name of 
printers, possess? It is plainly visible that in the hurry and 
bustle of ordinary offices such general information cannot be 
secured by apprentices. Again, does the serving of three, four 
or five years as apprentice denote any amount of proficiency or 
knowledge of the business, definitely? It really means the 
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length of time spent and the knowledge which an apprentice 
can get during that time. But, you say, ‘‘Isn’t that enough ?” 
No. Has the apprentice knowledge outside of the common 
sizes of types used in body work to ascertain at a glance the 
name of any display faces or larger line types? Does he know 


| the relative proportion of one letter to another until he has bent 


aspace or pushed a bodkin down at the end of a line after 
having extracted a letter in error? Does the journeyman of 
such an apprentice not try a dozen or more spaces and punch- 
ings before fastening the line? Of course you say, ‘‘ Yes’’ ; but 
where is the remedy? Isn’t it the duty of the printing frater- 


| nity to set a standard for each branch of the art by which an 

| apprentice may be tested before drawing journeyman’s wages? 
| If this may not be possible, why wouldn’t the introduction of 
| printing on such a basis (in training schools) be a good thing 


and furnish a supply from which employers might obtain quali- 
fied men and thus the standard of first-class printers be estab- 
lished and maintained ? W. P. ALLIS. 





HOW SHOULD PAGE ILLUSTRATIONS BE TURNED. 


To the Editor : SYDNEY, N. S. W., May 6, 1892. 

Why, oh why, will printers, in making up oblong full-page 
illustrations, follow the fossilized lead of having the head of an 
illustration on a right-hand page on the outside, and the title 
toward the back of the work? 

It does not look nice! 

It is awkward to get at to read ! 

Hold a book, with a full-page illustration on a right-hand 
page, in front of you. If the head of the block is toward the 
back of the work the picture can be seen and the title read 
almost without turning the book round at all. If, on the con- 
trary, the head is toward the outer margin, you have to twist 
the book half-way around to get the ‘‘hang” of the thing at 
all. If you have a double-page illustration, the head is always 
to the left; then why, when two single-page illustrations face 
each other, should both ‘read in,’’ thereby entailing the twist- 
ing of the book twice to see both pictures. 

Ever since I have been in charge of a printing office I have 
endeavored, in my little way, to alter this state of things as far 
as my office was concerned, and [ have always given instruc- 
tions that when making up an oblong full-page illustration the 
head of the block should always be to the lower side of the 
galley, thus bringing the title of a left-hand page illustration 
to the back of the work and of a right-hand page to the outer 
margin. ; 

I should like to hear the opinions of some of your Ameri- 
can pressmen on the subject as I think the matter well worth 
ventilating. H. W. F. 





CRACKING OF TABLE ROLLERS ON CYLINDER 
PRESSES. 


To the Editor: FREEPORT, IIl., June 4, 1892. 
Allow me to give you my views on the cracking of table or 
distributing rollers on cylinder presses. I have studied this for 
a long time, and am quite positive that it is caused by the ink 
drying at the ends of the ink plate. As all or most forms 
require ink only across part of the ink plate, a full form will 
even leave on most presses from 3 to 8 inches unused space, at 
the ends of ink plate, where the ink that is put there at the 
beginning of the run remains, say, for the whole day without 
being replenished or used up entirely. Consequently it begins 
to dry and gets very tacky, thereby cracking, or in other words 
tearing little chips out of the lateral rollers which is hardly 
noticeable at the start. But it is soon seen after the whole end 
is torn in shreds. The inks, as they are made at present, dry 
very fast and hard. I, for my part, always prefer to use medium 
quick drying inks. In case I have a job which should dry in a 
hurry, I simply drop in a few drops of dryer in the ink, thereby 
getting the desired result. As for the remedy to keep rollers 
from cracking, I have found nothing entirely satisfactory yet, 











in all cases. Usually when the form is small and pretty well in 
the center of bed I drop on a few drops of machine oil on the 
ends of the rollers, thereby preventing the ink from getting 
tacky. But this will not answer nor dare not be used in all 
cases, as in case of a fine job, with extra fine ink, the job 
would be liable to be botched, for the oil in time works its 
way toward the center of the ink plate. Of course the ink 
does the same, but too slowly, therefore gets dry before fresh ink 
is added. 

I should be pleased to have the views of other pressmen in 
regard to this matter. A. F. WAGNER. 





FROM STREATOR. 


To the Editor: STREATOR, IIl., June 2, 1892. 

The occasion of the appearance of Haverly’s Mastodon Min- 
strels at Plumb’s Opera House, in this city last evening, was 
made especially notable by the debut, in Streator, of an old 
Streator boy and printer, George Evans, who is one of the prin- 
cipal vocalists of the Haverly company, which had been play- 
ing at the Casino, in Chicago, several months prior to its 
engagement here. 

A number of days ago several of the school-day friends of 
Mr. Evans started a testimonial paper, with an appropriate 
heading, the object being to collect money for a little token of 
esteem, to be presented to him on his appearance on the stage 
in Streator. 

So last evening, when he was announced to sing ‘Only a 
Ringlet of Hair,” he received a welcome from his whilom 
friends and craftsmen which was indeed flattering. After fin- 
ishing his song he was compelled, by the vociferous applause, 
to respond to an encore, and ere the applause to the encore had 
died away, and amid a shower of boquets, etc., Ross Bean (of 
the Wonitor) walked up on the stage and presented Mr. Evans 
with a very valuable gold-headed cane, preceding the presenta- 
tion by a most appropriate speech. Then, indeed, followed a 
perfect ovation, which lasted for several minutes. When the 
noise had subsided George, who was taken completely by sur- 
prise and almost stricken dumb, managed to mumble a few 
words of gratitude and modestly retired. 

Mr. Evans’ voice is a very fine tenor and is much improved 
over the one he used to yell ‘‘ Copy!” with. 

Besides working here he has worked in Kinsley, Kansas, 
Marseilles, Illinois, and latterly Chicago, where he developed 
into a minstrel while working at the case. M. H. R. 





FOREMEN VS. APPRENTICES. 


To the Editor: SPRINGFIELD, Ohio, June 15, 1892. 

The writer has given much study to a foreman’s duty toward 
an apprentice, and the conclusion has been arrived at that a 
foreman is largely at fault when he ‘‘turns out” a “‘ half-way ” 
printer. We will consider a few points as to the instruction 
generally given and the teaching that should be done. A new 
apprentice has been engaged, his everyday duties explained to 
him‘and same performed. He is then ready to ‘learn the 
case’”’; which he does. He is given reprint to set, taught to 
justify his lines, but very little other attention is paid to his 
work. 

Special attention is given, as a rule, to see that the type- 
grinder is borrowed from the most remote office ; also italic 
thin spaces are found necessary, as is also the italic shooting- 
stick. The foreman usually has no hand in this instruction, 
but the boy receives it all the same and comes to the conclu- 
sion that he has been hired to amuse the journeymen. Instruc- 
tion like the above makes the boy insolent and he looks with 
suspicion upon every request made of him. Then, too, every- 
one in his department are his self-constituted bosses. The boy 
rebels and is styled a blockhead, etc. More than one boss will 
spoil the best boy that ever entered an office. ‘‘ Pranking”’ 


should be tabooed and relegated to days long gone by. As time 
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| goes on the boy is given more difficult composition, and if he 





fails, the foreman has very little patience with him and he gets 
less instead of more instruction. 

Does any right-minded foreman have the audacity to claim 
the boy has been fairly dealt with? A foreman should be 
ashamed to have an apprentice under him four years and turn 
him out —a botch —thoroughly unfitted to do the commonest 
kinds of composition. Judging from the number of half-way 
printers now in the field there should be a ‘‘ weeding-out”’ of 
foremen. A man who will send out a wholly incompetent per- 
son as a finished printer, after having had the opportunity of 
instructing him the length of time laid down by the Interna- 
tional Typographical Union, should be immediately discharged 
from his position as thoroughly incompetent himself. 

When an apprentice commences to set type he should be 
given a secluded corner to himself, where he cannot watch any- 
one else; false motions are as contagious as small-pox. He 
should be taught the importance of getting a letter and bring- 
ing it back to his stick each and every time he reaches after it 
and to pick up a type as soon as dropped. The latter will, if 
persisted in, cause him to drop very few. Justification should 
have an important place in his instruction. The apprentice 
should be given various kinds of composition to do, and the 
foreman should keep his eye constantly on the work which he 
has in hand, always correcting an error, and giving instruction 
whenever needed, thus teaching by practical demonstration the 
best way to accomplish the desired results. Patience is a prime 
factor in the training of an apprentice, and should he show a 
disposition to ‘‘ get rattled,’ a word spoken to him in the right 
manner would be eminently beneficial. If foremen would only 
take the time and trouble to wisely instruct their apprentices it 
would be economy to themselves, for a bad habit corrected at 
the start only takes a moment of time, but everyone knows 
how long it would take to break up such a habit in a journey- 
man. EB. S. R. 





FROM TORONTO. 


To the Editor: TORONTO, Ont., June 18, 1892. 

The members of No. g1 evidently do not want a scale for 
typesetting machines. At the last meeting the scale presented 
by the executive committee was not concurred in by the union, 
and the machines are in the same position as when introduced 
into this city last December. The scale has been under con- 
sideration by the committee for a long time, and whenever pre- 
sented to the meeting was referred back on one pretext or 
another. At last it was thought that everyone was satisfied, as 
the employers had consented to a scale of $16.50 for eight hours 
night, $14 for nine hours day, $13 for learners. But in the 
meantime the foreman of the G/obe demanded a piece scale of 
12% cents per thousand. This the union refused to grant, and 
the consequence was that when the whole matter came up in 
union the report was not concurred in. It is now a go-as-you- 
please, the Globe paying $15 per week on the linotype, the J/ai/ 
1,000 ems per hour on the typograph, and the Empire $15 per 
week on the same machine. What the outcome will be it is 
hard to say, but it is to be hoped that an amicable arrangement 
will be arrived at, as I believe that both employers and employés 
wish to do what is right. 

It is in contemplation to hold a moonlight excursion on the 
steamer Cibola on Saturday, July 9. 

The Trades and Labor Council have decided to hold a grand 
labor demonstration on Saturday, September 10, during the 
holding of the annual session of the Dominion Trades and 
Labor Congress in this city, and as No. 91 has voted to take 
part in the parade it is safe to say that we will not be behind 
our fellow workers in any respect. 

Mr. G. N. Buzby, representing the Duplex Color Disc Com- 
pany, of Chicago, was in the city on June 3, and met with 


| satisfactory success in his interviews with the various firms on 


which he waited. WELLINGTON. 
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QUESTIONS AND SUGGESTIONS FROM A COUNTRY 
PRINTER. 


To the Editor: BORDENTOWN, N. J., June 4, 1892. 

Why cannot we have a composing stick made of aluminum, 
or some such non-rusting material? The front sprocket wheels 
on some bicyles are made of aluminum silver bronze, so it must 
be capable of being tempered. 

Why cannot the typefounders use more care in making 
type, leads and cuts? I have two cuts of crosses, on metal 
bodies, and both are crooked to the square of the body, and 
are not trimmed to picas either way. They came from a first- 
class foundry in New York city not long ago. 

Why cannot the jobpress builders finish their presses better? 
The general run of platen presses look as if they had been cast 
in gravel instead of casting sand. They could, and should, be 
cast as smooth as stoves are by using the same kind of sand. 
The inkplates are not finished smooth enough. They should 
be planed smooth and polished like a mirror. Nearly every 


printer knows the work of cleaning a half-finished plate for | stone for him to grind his axe. ‘The boy is looked ay to Soe bis 


ink | 5 ak : T | . . . . . 
1 Se ee See ee eee ee ae, Te ee | perseverance under difficulties and is respected for his manli- 


, : | ness, and in time will earn $3 where the woman will earn but 
Why cannot some of the manufacturers of printers’ mate- | 


positively clean. 


rials put up sets of steel composing rules running from five to 
fifty ems that could be sold at a reasonable price? At the 
price they are now sold a compositor has to wait till he owns an 


. Office or two before he can afford to buy a complete set. 


Why cannot some of the paper-cutter builders make a cutter 
with a knife that could be removed as easily and quickly as a 
chase is taken from a jobpress? This would be a good thing 
for country printers, who do not use their cutter every day, as 


in summer, and thus soiling the edges of paper cut. Being . 


easily removed, the blade could be rubbed up occasionally on 
an oil or slip stone, thus keeping it in better condition. The 
trouble in taking out the knife as it is now fastened, keeps lots 
of printers from rubbing up their knives until they have to be 
ground. E. W. D. 


WOMEN TYPESETTERS. 


To the Editor: CHICAGO, II1., June 3, 1892. 

As long as there are women employed as typesetters, so long 
will the printers’ union be obliged to combat non-unionism. 
This is a direct statement meaning that from a union stand- 
point women as printers are not a success. In allowing women 
to become members of the typographical union we totally 
ignore the apprenticeship system. There are no women who 
can truthfully say they have ever considered themselves appren- 
tices for the required length of time prescribed by the rules 
and regulations of the International Typographical Union. 
Ask a non-union employing printer : ‘‘ How long does it require 
to make an ordinarily intelligent woman a compositor,” and 
nine chances to one the answer is, ‘‘a woman can learn the 
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Thus, it will be seen, the girl receives from $1 to $10 per week 
more than does the boy apprentice. In this case you will admit 
that women are not underpaid, not even if a man working by 


‘her side should receive one-third again as much per thousand 


ems for the same class of work as she does— why? because she 
is, in justice to our apprentices, only entitled to a two-thirder’s 
wages. In proving that women are paid according to their 
dues I have somewhat proved that women are a success. What 
have they gained? They have learned a business where they 
can make a pittance — one simple branch out of four prominent 
branches in the printing business, and we doubt that they have 
learned it well, for the simple reason that they have never 
learned the rudiments of printing. The “cub” in the mean- 
time has a practical knowledge of everything concerning print- 
ing. He can set type, perhaps has had a chance to set “‘ads,”’ 
can impose a four or an eight page form, and can make-up (not 
over intelligently, may be) an ordinary book or newspaper. The 
woman has not gained respect, the employer who pays her her 
salary does not honor her—she is simply turning the grind- 


two. 

We hardly think that any reader of a printer’s journal of the 
character of THE INLAND PRINTER believes that women are a 
success as compositors ; but the uninitiated reading an elabor- 
ately worded article in some household magazine, which quotes 
New York niaximum salaries as an average, are no doubt 
deluded into believing that women are achieving moneyed suc- 
cess, and that there are situations open for more women to per- 


: ; Z | form the same duty for the same money. Twenty to twenty- 
the back of the knifeblade could be kept from rusting, as it does | 


seven dollars per week is not the average in any single town in 


| the United States, and there are places where a compositor 


would have to set 50,000 ems per week to make $11.25, and 
that, too, right in Chicago. No doubt there are like places 


' even in the city of New York, and women are the typesetters 
| who hold such cases. We are willing to concede the fact, 


under existing circumstances, that it does not pay to serve five 
years’ apprenticeship to learn any ¢vade which does not pay bet- 
ter than an average of $9 per week. We will concede that “it 


| is the opportunity which keeps women from the ranks of union- 


ism,’’ and one of the reasons is: ‘“‘ most women regard the bus- 
iness as but a make-shift until married,’ and being of a mar- 
riageable age when they enter an office have neither the time 


| nor the inclination to master it sufficiently well. We havea few 
| union woman printers-in the International. Where did we get 
| them? By allowing them to become members by recognizing 


time instead of service. We show partiality to women. We 
would be glad to see more partiality shown in this respect, 


| for every friend we make is an enemy the less, and those that 


‘case’ in an hour!” and that simple four is all the apprentice- | 


ship they serve. From the start women receive so much per 
stated thousand ems—as printers! In any trade, no matter 
which, it is understood that women are underpaid. Are they 
underpaid in the printing business? We think no more so 


woman does. For six months the boy runs errands and sweeps 
the floor and receives for his compensation $2 per week. The 
woman is placed before a case and after being shown the “lay 
of the boxes,” is given a piece of reprint copy and straightway 
begins to compose. The first week she gets nothing, perhaps ; 
the second week she makes something; at the end of six’ 
months she manages to draw a salary of “from $9 to $12 per 
week in non-union offices.” Our ‘cub’? does not earn (for 
himself) $12 per week, in a union office, until he has served 
two-thirds of his time. In quoting figures I have strict refer- 
ence now to the present Chicago scale governing union printers. 


are not with us are against us. 

Of the 5,500 printers in New York city,. 5,000 are union, 
including 200 women (over sixty work on a single paper) ; 500 
non-union, including 200 women. These are terrible figures, 
for they show conclusively that in trying to get the upper hand 
of non-unionism we are fighting the women in a greater pro- 
portion than we are men! In Chicago the proportion is even 


greater — 2,200 union printers, including, we believe, less than 
than men ; but this involves a proposition: a boy goes into a | 
printing office to learn the trade, at the same time that a young 


100 women, with 400 non-union printers, including fully 200 
women (from twenty to sixty, including two forewomen, are 


| employed in one institution). There is not a union house in 


Chicago that employs women as compositors. 

The women have no natural protectors but themselves. 
They are not asked to join the union until they have brought 
themselves into prominence either as an enemy to be conquered 
or as a valuable ally. The union is not a charitable organiza- 
tion, though perhaps a just one, protecting all alike, though our 
non-union printers do not seem to realize the fact. 

We are compelled to fight women, because woman never 
can, nor never has, shown herself the equal of man in the 
printing business. It is a deplorable condition of affairs, but it 
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is true. If we wish to reduce the fighting force that is pitted | 
| with reaching the goal of liberty and equality ourselves, but 


against us we must frame some more lenient rule that will 
make it still more easy for women to join our organization. If, 
however, we cannot raise them to our standard we must not 
lower ourselves to their standard. Be not deluded, from a 
union standpoint women as typesetters are not a success. 

it Ge G 





FALSE IDEAS CONCERNING UNIONISM. 


To the Editor : CHICAGO, IIL, June 1, 1892. 

Why is not the union stronger in point of numbers? There 
is a false idea of unionism prevalent, and there is no mission- 
ary work going on. I have been a printer ten years, two years 
only have I been a union man. I flatter myself, perhaps, when 
I say that for half the ten years I have been the average work- 
man. One of the reasons why I did not seek unionism before 
was because I misunderstood it as I understand it now : 

(1) A union office is an office where the employer pays the 
wages required by the union as a standard ; where each man is 
treated with equal courtesy and respect ; where favoritism does 
not exist, and where the compositor is given that which he 
earns in the shape of cuts, etc. (which he is justly entitled to). 
(2) An unfair office is just the opposite. Under the head of 
‘unfair’? we class offices where they do not pay the regulation 
wages, etc.; also where they ‘dispense with union labor for 
reasons of their own.’’ (3) A non-union office is a place where 
they conform to part of the rules, pay union men union wages 
and allow them to live up to the requirements of unionism, yet 
hire other than union labor whenever they can. I make a dis- 
tinction between unfair and non-union because I think that it 
is but just to both workmen and employers, just as there should 
be a distinct term to use in describing a non-union man (one 
who has never belonged to the union) and an unfair man (one 
who has been a union man and who has done something to 
merit being dropped from the list). There is a wide difference 
between the two. 

One of the false ideas I had concerning unionism, and per- 
haps there are others who hold the same idea, is that I 
imagined that a boy would be barred from joining the union 
who had served his apprenticeship in an “‘unfair office.” Of 
course this is not so; anyone can join the union who has 
served five years at his trade; providing, of course, he has not 
shown unusual animosity against the union—and even these 
deeds are overlooked if it is shown that he has been laboring 
under a false impression regarding unionism —the union from 
bitter experience being suspicious of sudden converts. 

Another thing that I believed was that a union man was a 
superior being, altogether something above the average. Once 
upon a time it was that the only recommendation a printer 
wanted was a “‘card.’’ But it is no longer the case; ‘actions 
speak louder than words”’ ; and while it isa fact that the ma- 
jority of superior workmen are union men, it is equally true that 
the majority of union men are not superior ; poor workmen pre- 
dominate in a lesser degree, perhaps, in the union than out of it. 
If they are unskilled when they join, helping hands are held 
out to them, and they very soon become the average. Under 
any circumstance, at any rate, union workmen hold steady 
situations on their merits as well as a non-union printer. The 
best are retained, the poor only hired in cases of emergency. 
There are our equals outside the fold, but they do not know it. 
They expect to shine, still they hide their light under a bushel 
and throw away their time working for a smaller salary than 
they could command in union offices. Many employers. dis- 
cover the worth of a good workmen, do not encourage him, 
but while benefiting by his best efforts, underpay him and rob 
him of his just dues. It is partially our fault that this exists. 
We could undeceive these misguided employés, and by en- 
couraging them get them to join our order—which would be- 
come of mutual benefit to all, for ‘‘in union there is strength,” 
and each stick we add to the bundle strengthens the whole. 





| field of unionism. 


| should be the branch we understand the most about. 





We should perform a little missionary work ; not be satisfied 


extend a helping hand to others. It will not hurt us, but rather 
will add to our own safety-and comfort. 

We are never too old tolearn. There is no man who knows 
it all in printing. We all know certain things alike, still there 
are things, perhaps, which one understands that others do not ; 
and some are experts in a branch that others know nothing of. 
Still we maintain the average. We expect to give the employer 
the benefit of allour knowledge. Itis expected of him, through 
his agent, the foreman, that he will place us at that particular 
branch whereat he can employ us to his best advantage, which 
The 
union field is open to experts of every branch, and because 
a workman has a knowledge of but one branch it does not 
debar him from joining the union. 

When a workman makes application for a card, during the 
time while awaiting action on his case he is expected to ob- 
serve union rules : Compositors in Chicago are to receive (book- 
work) 40 cents per 1,000 ems ; time hands $18 per week. Some 
of the non-union offices pay this price per 1,000 ems, but still 
make a difference on week work. From this it will be under- 
stood that compositors are more liable to join than job hands. 
We should be a judge of the worth of a man’s work, and when 
we are convinced that they are underpaid at $12 and $15, we 
should tell them so. The fact that they receive but this sum 
would bar them from becoming members, but should they wish 
to join, there isa way outof this dilemma. It must be admitted 
that a non-union printer who can command $18 per week in an 
open office must be a superior workman. It would be easy to 
secure him for a member did he really understand the ad- 
vantages offered in the union. The average man may be 
underpaid at $12 and $15 per week. If we are convinced 
that they do earn more than that, request them to quit, or 
better still, ask them to accept composition at the regulation 
price until they have opened up the field of unionism for them- 
selves, then they can justly demand the proper scale for time 
work. © Under the existing rules it is not necessary for a man to 
have a practical knowledge of but one branch of the printing 
business. 

Bring out all the average workmen from non-union and un- 
fair offices and see how soon we will bring into the fold the em- 
ployers themselves. It is argued that a union man working in 
a mixed office is at a disadvantage. ‘The difference between a 
union office and one not unionized is very apparent. You 
will find in a mixed office that each class of workmen try to 
throw the “dirty ’’ work upon the other, and the result is that 
neatness is overlooked, nothing is in place and there is con- 
tinual wrangling going on, causing loss of time and often mak- 
ing unnecessary labor. In a union office you will find that 
everything is so divided that each man does his share of the un- 
desirable work, and each man takes a natural pride in perform- 
ing his share of these duties. The result is everything is in 
place, the stones are clear and there is no time lost in perform- 
ing duties neglected at times when it is a hindrance to do so. 
If wecan convince non-union men that we are at peace with 
ourselves, we can convince them that they should be mem- 
bers of the union. 

There is another class of workmen whom we should deal 
with, and deal with leniently; they are unfair men. We 
should not judge them too harshly. There are two sides to 
every question. What excuse have they for their actions? 
Give them a chance for life and liberty, if they express a de- 
sire to do the square thing; we may even do better than this, 
we can make the first overture to them, pave the way back 
to an honorable life. One thing is certain, no matter what 
they have done, if they are out they are against us; we have 
no control over them, while if they are taken in again, we 
stand a reasonable chance of not being, at least, their enemy, 
and that is something. What we need is missionaries in the 
YOUNOME. 











PROCEEDINGS OF FORTIETH ANNUAL CONVENTION 
INTERNATIONAL TYPOGRAPHICAL UNION. 


HE fortieth annual convention of the International Typo- 
graphical Union was called to order in the City of Phila- 
delphia, Pennsylvania, on Monday, June 13, and con- 

tinued throughout the week. Through the courtesy of the 
trustees of the Drexel Institute, the convention was permitted 
to use the commodious auditorium of that institution, which 
proved in every way suitable for the purpose, and an improve- 
ment over the accommodations furnished in recent years. 
There were nearly two hundred members in their seats at the 
time set for the opening of the convention, representing the 
various organizations included in the International today, and 
numerous matters of interest to the craft in general were dis- 
posed of during the session. 

Prior to the regular proceedings, Mr. John M. Driver, chair- 
man of the Committee of Arrangements of Philadelphia Typo- 
graphical Union, introduced the Rev. Dr. Watkins, who invoked 
the Divine blessing. Major Moses Veale, on behalf of Gover- 
nor Pattison, welcomed the delegates and visitors to the State 
of Pennsylvania. Mr. Driver then introduced Hon. Edwin S. 
Stuart, mayor of Philadelphia, who welcomed those assembled 
on behalf of the municipality. Mr. George Chance, president 
of Philadelphia Typographical Union, was then presented, and 
extended a fraternal welcome on behalf of No. 2. President 
Prescott responded briefly, after which the list of delegates was 
read. 

Notice having been received that the right of Mr. McMillen, 
of the Chicago Pressmen’s Union, No. 3, to a seat in the con- 
vention would be contested, the credential was referred to a 
Special Committee on Credentials, composed of Messrs. Gui- 
heen, St. Louis ; Norman, New Orleans ; Casey, Buffalo ; Heine, 
Reading, and E. A. M. Lawson, Washington. Mr. Burke, 
New York, on behalf of the New York delegation, entered a 
protest against the admission of John D. Vaughan as a delegate 
from Creede, No. 317, and the credential of Mr. Vaughan was 
thereupon referred to the Special Committee on Credentials. 

The President appointed as reading clerk, Victor B. Williams 
(Chicago) ; as sergeant-at-arms, Samuel Irvin (Philadelphia) ; 
assistant secretary, Charles J. Dumar (New York) ; messengers, 
A. E. Crowell and John Matthews (Philadelphia). 

The standing committees were read as follows : 

Laws.— Messrs. McDonald, Lockport; McFarland, Wash- 
ington (Pressmen’s); Thompson, Washington; Robinette, 
Sacramento; Cain, Cincinnati. 

Appeals.— Messrs. Williams, New York ; Moran, Baltimore ; 
Schuman, Denver; Wilkins, Brooklyn; Self, Indianapolis 
(Pressmen’s). 

Returns and Finances.— Messrs. McIntyre, Denver ; George, 
Boston ; Woodward, Atlanta; Beecher, Chicago; and Black, 
St. Paul and Minneapolis (Pressmen’s). 

President's Address.— Messrs. avis, Boston ; Cully, Pitts- 
burgh ; Runkles, Omaha; Murphy, Baltimore (Pressmen’s). 

Subordinate Unions.— Messrs. Stewart, Toledo; Cupples, 
Houston ; Campbell, Memphis ; Saults, St. Paul; Davenport, 
Chattanooga (Pressmen’s). 

Miscellaneous Business —John Callaway, St. Paul; R. S. 
Phillips, Chicago ; J. A. Healey, Richmond ; H. Friese, Spring- 
field, Massachusetts ; A. F. Shelton, Richmond. 

Unfinished Business.— William Merten, New York, German- 
American; D. Deloe, Wheeling; J. A. J. Hanifin, Nashville ; 
L. P. Ward, San Francisco; R. R. Hinds, Hamilton ; John C. 
Miller, Pittsburgh. 

Voluminous reports of the various officers followed, and 
were referred to appropriate committees. The report of the 
trustees of the Childs-Drexel Home was referred to a special 
committee, elected by the convention, and composed of Messrs. 
Hayes, Snyder, Burke, Davenport and Davis. 

It was also decided to refer all matters relating to the adop- 
tion of a nine-hour workday to a special committee consisting 
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of Messrs. Burke, New York; Pichel, Pittsburgh ; Price, Chi- 
cago; Hahn, Minneapolis ; Whitehead, Galveston ; O’Bleness, 
Des Moines, and Gates Indianapolis, (Bookbinders’). 

This was followed by the reading of various reports, com- 
munications, amendments and resolutions, which were referred 
to appropriate committees. 

The second day of the session opened with a report from the 
Committee on Laws, foremost among their recommendations 
being the following by Frank A. Kidd, of Chicago, which was 
reported adversely upon by the committee, but adopted later 
in the session with some slight amendments : 


To amend Section 7, Article XIV, of the Constitution of the [Interna- 
tional Typographical Union, by inserting in tenth line, after the word 
“shall,” as follows : 

‘“‘ Immediately call upon the Organizer of the district, who shall repair 
to the city involved, and failing to effect a settlement of the question at 
issue, he shall call meetings of all the unions represented in the Allied 
Printing Trades’ Council in said city, and should a majority of said allied 
trades decide by a three-fourths vote to strike, such action shall be deemed 
binding upon them all and a strike may be authorized without appealing 
to the Executive Council of International Typographical Union: Provided, 
That this shall only apply to cities where Allied Printing Trades’ Councils 
exist. 

The special committee on credentials reported in favor of 
seating McMillen, of the Chicago Pressmen’s Union, and 
against receiving the credentials of John D. Vaughan, of Creede, 
Colorado. A committee was appointed to extend a special 
invitation to Mr. George W. Childs to attend the convention. 
The balance of the session was occupied, as was the first day, 
in reading arid referring a multitude of communications to the 
proper committees, among which was an appeal from a decision 
by President Prescott by the Detroit union, and a number of 
amendments to the constitution and general laws. 

The convention having accepted an invitation of the 
ex-Delegates’ Association, of Philadelphia, to participate in an 
excursion to Atlantic City on Wednesday, the convention was 
unable to meet on the third day. 

The convention held three sessions on Thursday — morning, 
afternoon and evening—and dispatched a large amount of 
business. The election of officers occupied much of the time 
on this and the following day and finally resulted as follows: 
William Prescott, of Torento, president ; James A. J. Hanifin, 
Nashville, first vice-president ; H. C. McFarland, Washington, 
second vice-president ; P. J. Weldon, Chicago, third vice-presi- 
dent; William S. McClevey, Chicago, secretary-treasurer. 

Organizers — First district, George J. Curtin ; second district, 
J. F. Klunk, Kansas City; third district, F. N. Whitehead ; 
fourth district, W. M. Jones, Louisville; fifth district, J. W. 
Patterson, Ottawa ; sixth district, L. E. Hawkes, Seattle ; seventh 
district, F. M. Pinneo, Salt Lake City. 

Delegates to American Federation of Labor — Messrs. Camp- 
bell, Memphis ; McIntyre, Denver, and Spaulding, Boston. 

Agent of the Childs-Drexel Home — W. N. Snyder, o1 
Topeka. 

As on the preceding days, much time was occupied in the 
consideration of amendments, resolutions and recommenda- 
tions by the special committee on the affairs of the Childs- 
Drexel Home, among the latter being one advising the 
acceptance of the resignation of August Donath as president 
of the Board of Trustees. 

The committee on the nine-hour workday reported a reso- 
lution, which was adopted, recommending that a proposition 
be submitted to a popular vote authorizing an assessment of 
I cent a day, or 7 cents a week, on each member, for the 
purpose of creating a fund for the enforcement of this measure 
in the future. ; 

The fifth day of the convention opened with a very lively 
canvass for the location of next year’s convention, St. Paul, 
Portland, Oregon ; Chicago, Washington and San Francisco 
being placed in nomination. The vote was a very close one, and 
finally resulted in favor of Chicago by a bare majority of one 
vote, as follows: Chicago, 71; St. Paul, 67; Portland, 3. This 
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was followed by the consideration of a multitude of recommen- 
dations from the Committee on Laws, the most important of 
which was that embodying what is popularly known as the 
‘priority law,” which was finally adopted in the following 
form: 


“Koremen of union printing offices, as representatives and under the 
supervision of local unions, may employ and discharge help. If a work- 
man be competent to ‘sub’ in an office after one month's trial, he is pre- 
sumably competent to hold a regular position ; therefore the priority of 
competent substitutes must be recognized in giving out situations and 
‘extras.’ Vacancies shall be filled within thirty days after their occurrence. 
Foremen may discharge help (1) for incompetency, (2) for violation of the 
rules of the union, chapel or office, (3) for neglect of duty, (4) in order to 
decrease the force, when the last situation given out shall first be dropped. 
Should cases be put up again, the men suspended or discharged for 
the last cause hold the refusal to such situations. Cause of discharge 
must be stated in writing. All laws in conflict with this section are hereby 
repealed.” 

The duties and powers of the agent of the Printers’ Home 
were defined by the adoption of the following new section : 

SECTION 8. In the event of the corporation, known as “ The Childs- 
Drexel Home for Union Printers,’’ neglecting or refusing to comply with 
the provisions of the deed under which the land on which the Home is 
situated was transferred, or disobey any of the orders of the International 
Typographical Union, it shall be the duty of the agent to enter upon and 
take full possession of the property as the custodian of the International 
‘Typographical Union. 

The special committee of five sent to New York for the pur- 
pose of settling difficulties in some of the newspaper offices 
then made their report, which was of an encouraging nature, 
and led to the belief that these matters would be amicably 
adjusted in the near future. 

It was announced that Mr. John A. Kenney, president of 
Typographical Union No. 6, was in the hall, and in compliance 
with the action of the convention at the session of Thursday 
evening Mr. Kenney received unanimous consent to address 
the convention in respect to the published statement that the 
differences between Typographical Union No. 6 and the New 
York 7ribune had been settled. Mr. Kenney was followed by 
Mr. William Ferguson, secretary of Typographical Union 
No. 6, and Mr. Charles J. Dumar. A resolution was then 
adopted referring this whole question to the New York union 
for settlement. 

' A committee report recommending the amalgamation of the 
German and American International bodies was considered and 
referred to a popular vote of the members, and a report from 
the Committee on Miscellaneous Business making arbitration 
obligatory on the part of local unions, when admissible, was 
adopted. 

President W. B. Prescott was elected to the Board of Trustees 
of the Childs-Drexel Home, to fill the existing vacancy. 

The convention, upon convening in the morning, passed a 
resolution that a continuous session be held until final adjourn- 
ment. Various amendments to the constitution were acted 
upon ; among the more important of these were efforts to have 
the union recognize typesetting machine operators as members 
who were not practical printers. This was defeated by an over- 
whelming vote. No change was made in the regulations affect- 
ing the use of stereotype plates on newspapers. 

The repeal of Section 115 of the General Laws of the Inter- 
national Typographical Union provoked a great deal of discus- 
sion. There has been a greater divergence of opinion among 
printers on this score in the past two years than there has upon 
any law which governs the national organization of printers. 
The section is commonly known as the “Fifty-nine Hour 
Law.”’ 

A resolution that the resignation of J. D. Vaughan as super- 
intendent of the Childs-Drexel Home be demanded, to take 
effect immediately, was adopted by the convention. The offi- 


cers informed the delegates, however, that the resignation of | 


Mr. Vaughan had already been placed in the hands of the Board 
of Trustees. The committee advised that the convention rec- 
ommend for the position of superintendent of the Childs-Drexel 
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Home Mr. W. C. Schuman, of Denver. This matter the Board 
of Trustees will decide upon. 

The convention disposed of the various questions coming 
under the head of type measurements by the adoption of the 
following resolution : 

Resolved, That the International Typographical Union hereby declares 
as the sense of their convention that the use of any type cast in such man- 
ner calculated to produce the appearance of leaded matter, without the use 
of leads, shall be measured as type the next size smaller from the body it is 
cast. 

After the adoption of resolutions of thanks for courtesies 
extended, and the consideration of decisions made by the pres- 
ident during the year, the convention adjourned at 2:40 P.M., 
after giving three cheers for the International Typographical 
Union, to meet in Chicago in June, 1893. 





Special Correspondent THE INLAND PRINTER. 


WITH THE DELEGATES AT PHILADELPHIA. 


HE headquarters selected for the delegates and visitors to 
the fortieth annual session of the International Typo- 
graphical Union held at Philadelphia, June 13 to 18 — the 

Girard House — presented a most cheerful and fraternal appear- 
ance on Saturday preceding the convention week, the floors 
being crowded with hand-shaking, card-exchanging and con- 
gratulating printers, the reception committee of the local union 
showing a spirit of cordiality and genuine welcome that seemed 
to infect the mass of decidedly warm typographers. The com- 
mittee consisted of the following members of Typographical 
Union No. 2: John M. Driver, chairman; William C. Will- 
iams, William P. Heck, Jacob Glaser, Frank H. Palmer, James 
S. Bowen, Lawrence M. Meyer, J. E. Protheroe, A. J. March- 
and, E. J. Mickley, John S. Frick, Ralph F. D. Martino, Lewis 
R. Kramer, Charles J. Meagher, B. E. Miller, Jacob J. Rupertus, 
William IL. Fisher, John A. Buchanan, Theodore Yarnall, W. 
C. Bagley, James McCafferty, Thomas F. Creary, Thomas Gra- 
vell, A. Bradley Smith, Frank J. Lodge, William H. Malone, 
W. H. Grouchy, Rudolph H. Haar, Hugh M. Vance, J. W. 
Chaffer, John E. Otto, Walter W. Faries, John Reid, William 
Knott, Henry W. Seaber, Charles C. Clark, Charles H. Heckert. 
In the evening the delegates and visitors were tendered a 
concert, organ recital and informal reception in the Drexel 
Institute by Philadelphia Union, the auditorium being filled 
with one of the largest audiences, it was said, that has ever 
assembled within the great building. The programme, which 
was a most interesting one and thoroughly enjoyed by all 
present, was as follows : 
Orgun Solo, “ Coromation March” 3 io sis cccieescscscensice Reese renas Meyerbeer 


Mr. James M. Dickinson, Organist of Drexel Institute. 
Address by Dr. James MacAlister, President of the Drexel Institute. 


nena -* PIOUE CE FEU cst tees ccndeenekdecdceis csnceseaseiace Moir 
Miss Lizzie Schmidt. 
Tiaet Troan *"WigOleta””. sess cc icerctnsacancdietecicns Ga wa andes bP ee Verdi 
Miss Wales and Mr. Strine. 
Davitene Sota * TRO TRG Cae ods is obs Wand ccc cccccasccsccecs -Tours 
Mr. Charles W. Strine. 
Soprano’ Solo; ‘“ Orpiems atte FAs Tate soos. ic ct sc ccccccccccses Sullivan 


Miss Isabelle Wales. 


Dramatic Recitation. 
Mr. Samuel J. Brown. 


Conmtralto: S080... 2cccce2cvts ecbect os Dasededavetyad Cidecass uceuetnane Selected 
Miss Lizzie Schmidt. 
Baritone Golo, “‘ Hybriag, the Crete 6 oo occ ds cee ccccccccecces eoudeute Elliott 
Mr. Charles W. Strine. 
Soprano Solo, “At Parting”...... Poe EPO T CeCe TTT Ie TT wentnn tus .... Rogers 
Miss Isabelle Wales. 
Orgatt Solo,“ Pilgrims Gouge Of HONE! ssi. cece cccsecccscaccacs Batiste 


Mr. James M. Dickinson. 


The entire assembly joined at the conclusion of the concert 
in the singing of ‘‘ America,”’ the national anthem. 

When Dr. James MacAlister, president of the Drexel Insti- 
tute, arose to deliver the address of welcome to the delegates 
he was obliged to forbear speaking for a few moments on account 
of the applause which greeted him. Doctor MacAlister’s address 
was a fitting one. He paid to the craftsmen of the printers’ 
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art their just due of credit, and pictured the uate power of the 
intelligence so much of which is due to the ‘‘art preservative 
of all arts.” 

There was great applause from the audience at the mention 
of the names of George W. Childs and Anthony J. Drexel, who 
were, Doctor MacAlister said, great capitalists who had great 
interests in common with all workingmen and with the printer. 
Printing was the trade of education, the speaker said, and it 
was meet that the fortieth annual convention of the Interna- 
tional Typographical Union should assemble in the halls of the 
Drexel Institute, itself a place of learning and for the dissemi- 
nation of intelligence. Doctor MacAlister dwelt at some length 
upon the achievements of the printers and rounded out a well- 
chosen speech by 
welcoming them 
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McIntosh as chief marshal, and J. Franklin 1 Cline, W. J. Sloan, 
W. J. Grouchy, Richard Savage, W. J. Cleeland and Benjamin 
Woelman as aids. 

In the following order the paraders marched down Broad 
street, around the west side of the City Hall to Chestnut, 
thence to Fifth, to Market, to Ninth, to the Girard House, 
where the line was dismissed : Platoon of Reserves, First Regi- 
ment Band and Fife and Drum Corps, Public Ledger chapel, 
J. B. Lippincott & Co. chapel, William M. Dornan chapel, 
Times Printing House chapel, Knights of Labor Journal chapel, 
North American chapel, Franklin Printing Company chapel, 
Evening Call chapel, Burke & McFetridge chapel, D. J. Gal- 
lagher chapel, Ferguson Company chapel, Evening Telegraph 

chapel, Dunlap & 
Clark chapel, the 





heartily to the Insti- 
tute on behalf of An- 
thony J. Drexel and 
George W. Childs. 
At nine o’clock 
on Sunday morning 
many of the dele- 
gates, many accom- 
panied by memibers 
of their families, 
boarded the steamer 
Richard Stockton, 
specially chartered 
for the occasion, at 
Pier 12 North 
Wharves, and pro- 
ceeded on an excur- 
sion trip up the Dela- 
ware river to Torres- 
dale. They viewed 
the beautiful new 
summer resort, Mo- 
relton; then, pro- 
ceeding down the 
river, stopped at Fort 
Delaware. The har- 
bor, with all its ad- 
vantages, was greatly 
admired by the vis- 
itors, and the trip 
was voted a_ great 
success. The day 
was beautiful, and 
the attractive scenery 
of the river from Phil- 
adelphia down was 
shown to the best ad- 





vantage. The party 
returned late in the 
evening. 





Sporting Life chapel, 
McCalla & Co. 
chapel, Avening 
News chapel, Ste- 
phen Green chapel, 
Evening Star chapel, 
First Regiment In- 
fantry Band, Phila- 
delphia Typographia, 
No. 1; Branch No. 2 
of the International 
Brotherhood of Book- 
binders, visiting del- 
egates. 

While marching 
down Chestnut street 
the Public Ledger 
and other newspaper 
offices were cheered, 
as were the following 
gentlemen, who re- 
viewed the parade 
from the balcony of 
the Girard House : 

Mayor Stuart, 
George W. Childs, 
John R. McFetridge, 
president of the Ty- 
pothete; Clayton 
McMichael, editor of 
the North American; 
Col. M. Richards 
Muckle, vice - presi- 
dent of the Typothe- 
tee; Eugene H. Mun- 
day, William Mac- 
Kellar, treasurer of 
the Typothetz ; Isaac 
W. Kohn, business 
manager of the Ger- 











On Monday morn- 
_ing at the auditorium 
of the Drexel Insti- 
tute the delegates to the convention assembled and were made 
welcome in speeches by Major Moses Veale, representing 
Governor Pattison; Mayor Stuart, George Chance, President 
of Typographical Union No. 2, and William B. Prescott, of 
Toronto, president of the International Union. All the speeches 
were most interesting and appropriate and at every mention of 
George W. Childs or Anthony J. Drexel the walls resounded 
with ringing applause. 

Upward of twelve hundred men turned out in the short 
street parade in the early evening. The route was lined with 
spectators who were lavish in their praise of the highly credit- 
able appearance presented by the paraders. The line formed 
at Broad and Callowhill streets at five o’clock with Major E. S. 
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man Democrat; M. 
M. Gillam, advertis- 
ing manager of Wan- 
amaker’s; William J. Dornan, George H. McKennon, George 
Thompson, William F. McCully, of the Evening Bulletin ; 
James W. Mills, George S. Pickell, William H. Pickell, John 
Dardis, George H. Buchanan, George F. Carter, William M. 
Burk, Samuel M. Gompers, president of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor; P. J. McGuire, secretary of the Brother- 
hood of Carpenters and Joiners; D. J. Gallagher, John W. 
Hayes, general secretary-treasurer of the Knights of Labor; 

Thomas O’Reilly, editor of the Journal of United Labor; 

A. H. McQuilkin, associate editor of THE INLAND PRINTER, 
Chicago ; and James J. Dailey, treasurer of the board of trustees 
of the Childs-Drexel Home. The greatest enthusiasm prevailed, 
and a pleasing and graceful incident marked the proceedings of 
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the convention on the following day, when the proprietors of 
the Keystone Type Foundry, 734 to 740 Sansom street, Messrs. 
Mather & Co., addressed the following letter to the convention : 
‘Kindly accept the enclosed check for $25 as our contribution 
to the fund of the Printers’ Home Library. Also permit us at 
the same time to extend to the members of the union now 
assembled in Philadelphia a most cordial invitation to visit our 
establishment and to witness the interesting process of making 
type.”’ 

The check and the invitation were accepted with the cordial 
thanks of the convention. 

In the evening the delegates and visitors attended the Grand 
Opera House and witnessed the performance of the opera “Il 
Trovatore,’’ by the invitation of Manager Thomas F. Kelly, 
which courtesy on Mr. Kelly’s part was greatly enjoyed. 
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colleagues, were untiring in their efforts to make the day one 
of unalloyed pleasure, and the unanimous approbation accorded 
their efforts showed they were appreciated. 

A complete list of the officers of the ex-Delegates Associa- 
tion and the members of the Reception Committee follows. 
Each one performed an individual part in making the whole 
affair a great success. The names are : 

John A. Dardis, president; Lawrence M. Meyer, vice- 
president ; Eugene H. Madden, secretary ; James Beatty, treas- 
urer. 

Reception Committee—William J. Bollman, James H. Clarke, 
J. Franklin Cline, John Crowe, David C. Doak, Timothy Dona- 
hue, John M. Driver, Alexander Dunbar, Albert R. Foulke, H. 
Jones Hampton, William P. Heck, Samuel Irvin, Isaac N. Jones, 
John W. Keating, E. S. McIntosh, W. W. Mayberry, James 





OFFICERS OF THE RECEPTION COMMITTEE. 


Wednesday was a gala occasion. It was the day for the 
ex-Delegate Association’s hospitality to be enjoyed, and it took 
the form of a complimentary excursion over the Reading’s 
Royal Route to the Sea to Atlantic City and a banquet at the 
United States hotel. The entire party voted the affair the most 
enjoyable one in the history of conventions, and it was a happy, 
sunburned, ocean-salted collection of delegates and ex-delegates 
with their wives, daughters and sweethearts that landed at 
Chestnut street wharf in the evening, refreshed by a day’s 
pleasure in sight of old ocean. 

There were nothing but words of praise expressed by every 
one in the big party in recognition of the efforts of the Com- 
mittee of Arrangements of the ex-Delegates’ Association, of 
which James J. Dailey was chairman and George Chance and 
Jacob Glaser the other members. These gentlemen, with their 





Montgomery, Eugene H. Munday, W. A. Shields, James Welsh, 
John W. Wharton and E; S. Jones. 

The banquet at the United States Hotel was most enjoyable. 
John A. Dardis presided, and at the conclusion of the dinner 
made an address of welcome to the visitors. In closing he 
said: “In the merriment of our enjoyment and gladness let 
us prepare another leaf to the chaplet that crowns the brow of 
him who has been one of the greatest patrons, the defender of 
our rights, the protector of our interests and the forefather of 
our guild. Let us beg a blessing and a long and happy life to 
George W. Childs.”” This was greeted with hearty applause. 
There was an address of welcome delivered on behalf of the 
residents of Atlantic City by ex-Mayor Hoffman in the absence 
of Mayor Wright. Vice-President McKenna, of the Interna- 
tional Typographical Union, responded. -It was an attractive 




















sight — nearly four hundred at the tables, and the bright dresses 
of the ladies giving color to the scene. 

At the conclusion of the banquet the visitors were enter- 
tained in various ways. Some visited the inlet and were taken 
out yachting, others bathed, many sunned on the beach and 
every member of the party found enjoyment in some way or 
other. 

It was six o’clock when the party assembled at the depot 
ready for the homeward trip. 

Immediately after the return of the party from Atlantic City 
the visiting ex-delegates met in one of the Girard House par- 
lors, where they were called to order by ex-Delegate James 
Pym, chairman of the Boston ex-Delegates’ Committee during 
the convention last year, who stated that the desire had been 
expressed by many of the visitors to testify to their apprecia- 
tion of the courtesies extended them by the local union and 
the citizens of Philadelphia. A committee was appointed to 
express the sentiments of the meeting, and resolutions were 
adopted thanking the ex-Delegates’ Association, the Reception 
Committee of Philadelphia Union and the committee which 
had worked so energetically in preparing the entertainment. 

This resolution was also passed : 


This meeting would also voice the thanks of the visitors not officially 
connected with this convention to the proprietors and staffs of the Pudlic 
Ledger, North American, Evening Telegraph and various other persons who 
have extended courtesies to No. 2’s visitors. 

The visit of Mr. Childs to the convention on Thursday was 
made the event of the day by the delegates, and when the pro- 
prietor of the Public Ledger entered the court of the Institute, 
attended by Messrs. Wines, of St. Louis; Costello, of New 
York, and Eyler, of Dallas, the special committee appointed to 
invite him to the convention, and Mr. James J. Dailey, foreman 
of the Public Ledger composing room, and treasurer of the 
Board of Trustees of the Childs-Drexel Home, the two hundred 
members of the delegation and those in attendance gave him a 
welcome the cheers of which rang through the great building. 
President Prescott and John J. Dailey escorted Mr. Childs to 
the platform, at the head of the broad flight of marble steps 
that lead to the second floor. 

In presenting Mr. Childs Mr. Prescott delivered a brief 
speech in eulogy of the guest of the occasion, saying, among 
other things : 

Iam greatly honored on being able to present to you the man dearer to 
the. hearts of union printers throughout the length and breadth of our 
country than any man in the United States. I know you will be honored 
when you take him by the hand. You know, and the world knows, what 
we owe to George W. Childs and to his continued efforts to make the Inter- 
national Typographical Union an object of his special kindness. He has 
always generously and munificently been our friend, and this is an occa- 


sion upon which we are greatly honored in being in the great building | 


erected by that other philanthropist and friend of union printers, Mr. 
Anthony J. Drexel. 


Mr. Prescott’s address was received with applause, and at its 
conclusion Mr, Childs responded, as follows : 


Mr. President and my fellow members of the International Typographi- 
cal Union : I join with all my heart in welcoming you to the City of Broth- 
erly Love, the city which gave a home to Franklin ; in which he set up the 
press that has become so renowned for the wise, honest thoughts that it 
fixed forever upon the mind of the civilized world, and which has from his 
day to yours been generously productive of famous printers and publishers. 

I wish I could adequately impress upon you my profound feeling of 
gratitude for the deep sense of appreciation of the kind and generous hos- 
pitality I have recently received from the members of your union in more 
than twenty states. Every stage of my tour of nearly ten thousand miles 
was rendered pleasant, profitable and instructive by the considerate and 
unstinted attention, courtesy and good will of your brethren of the union. 

Wherever I went, not only in our own great country, but in the New 
Dominion, I found the typographical union wisely, liberally administered, 
its members maintaining the most friendly relations with their employers ; 
bright, able, intelligent men being at the head of them. 

I supposed when I left Chicago, where the first reception was tendered 
me by its typographical union, and where I addressed your associates in the 
Herald building, one of the finest newspaper edifices in the United States, 
that I should not see nor hear much of your noble, useful organization except 
at Colorado Springs, where I was going to assist in the dedication of the 
Childs-Drexel Home for Union Printers, on my birthday. 
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To my surprise, from that day on, as far as my long journey extended, 
I was made thé grateful recipient of a continuous ovation by the members of 
your body in every city and town I visited. In every place I found the 
union thoroughly organized and everywhere the most harmonious feeling 
existing between the printers and their employers. The warmth of your 
reception has most vividly recalled to me all the friendliness and kind- 
nesses I have received at the hands of your comrades of the typographical 
union, and redoubles my wish that I could do as much for all of you as you 
and yours have done for me, not only during the last few weeks and today, 
but during all the years I have been an employer of union printers. But 
my debt for kindness received is too great ; to pay it would be impossible. 
I wish I could feel that I owe it as much to my own deserving as to your 
generous estimate of me. But while fully recognizing that it is your too 
kind esteem rather than my own deserts to which I owe it, I accept and 
am grateful for it. With the great gratification and pleasure which your 
reception has given me today, there is mixed regret at the absence of my 
dear friend, and your friend, Anthony J. Drexel, the founder of this noble 
temple, which, with lavish generosity, he has beneficently dedicated to 
youth struggling against poverty and adverse circumstances to accomplish 
careers of usefulness and lives of honorable achievement in the fields of 
handicraft elevated by scientific training. A grander, better work than 
this which Mr. Drexel has put his heart and mind and hands to do no man 
can do. To lift up the manhood of the poor, to use wealth, not for the 
pleasures of self, but for the happiness of others, is the work which, under 
this spacious roof, in these thoroughly equipped halls, my dear associate is 
doing. Mr. Drexel, great in his financial achievements, is greater still in 
his works of benevolence. Strong in the noble qualities of mind, he is 
stronger in the broad deep beneficence of his heart. His humane, tender 
sympathies are as a garment, so spacious as to cover the distress or sorrows 
of all those who need the friendly inspiring word, the helping hand. It is 
one of my greatest pleasures that in the Printers’ Home my name is happily 
associated with his—with that of a man the bounty of whose nature is 
illimitable, and whose virtues ennoble the most gracious manhood. For 
him, as well as for myself, I thank you heartily and earnestly for your 
kindness of today and other days. 

There is reason for this happy state of affairs, and one need not look far 
below the surface to find it. There is in well-conceived and well-regulated 
organization a greater power of reason than of force, of conciliation than 
of coercion. Not long ago a chief executive officer of one of the principal 
railroad companies in the United States said to me that no great corpora- 
tion, such as he managed, and which for the ability of its management stands 
in the very front rank, could afford to employ men who were not members 
of the Brotherhood of Engineers. 

‘Their certificate of membership, he declared, was more than a certifi- 
cate of competency, it was a guarantee of reliability, a warranty of faithful 
and efficient service. Soit is with the Typographical Union, the mission 
of which is not only to relieve distress among its members, to care for the 
widow and orphan, but to impart enhanced dignity to labor and strength 
to manhood by its insistence upon the observance of the axiom that ‘‘ The 
laborer is worthy of his hire,’ and by making ability, intelligence and 
character the qualifications for membership. 

Within a few days a leading English newspaper, not favorable to labor 
unions, stated that in England the average wage rate had been increased 
35 per centum during the last ten years through and by the workingmen’s 
organizations. ‘They have done more than that; they have added to that 
achievement the votes of hundreds of thousands of British workingmen, 
and they have given labor a voice on the floor of Parliament, where before 
it was heard only with a groan. 

During the delivery of the speech Mr. Childs was frequently 
interrupted by manifestations of approval, and at its close he 
was given another cheering ovation, which was continued and 
vociferous. A delegate proposed three cheers and a tiger for 
George W. Childs, in which the entire assemblage joined, 
giving them with a will, the ladies. present waving their hand- 
kerchiefs in response. The same tribute was proposed to 
Mr. A. J. Drexel and given with equal heartiness. 

Mr. Childs then descended to the main floor of the court 
and held an informal reception with the delegates. Each dele- 
gate, with his lady, when so accompanied, was introduced per- 
sonally to Mr. Childs by Mr. James J. Dailey, and to them all 
he gave a hearty hand-shake. The informal reception lasted 
nearly a half hour, at the conclusion of which the delegates 
and those accompanying them took conveyances for a drive 
through Fairmount Park, and participated in a banquet ten- 
dered them by the Reception Committee of Philadelphia Typo- 
graphical Union, No. 2, at Belmont mansion, the delegates 
returning in time for the opening of the evening session at 
9 P.M. 

At Belmont mansion the following toasts were responded to : 
“The I. T. U.,’”? President Prescott; ‘‘The Delegates,”’ 
Mr. Campbell, of Memphis; ‘‘ The Ladies,” President Chance, 
of Union No. 2, of Philadelphia; ‘‘Our Visitors,’ Charles 
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Dumar, of New York. A poem was read by Mr. Friese, of 
Springfield. 

President Chance, of Union No. 2, just before the diners 
left the tables, proposed this toast, ‘‘George W. Childs, whose 
memory will live till the wings of time are clipped by the scis- 
sors of eternity.’ It was drank standing, and followed by 
three cheers for Mr. Childs and Mr. A. J. Drexel. 

The following days being fully occupied with the business 
of the convention, there were no further festivities of a general 
character. The visitors found much to engage their attention 
in the historic old town, not the least of which was the visit to 
the office of the Public Ledger, and the introduction to the 
“Tedger Family,” where all were received with an easy cor- 
diality and a sincere welcome. Several visited the offices of 
the Ladies’ Home Journal, whose phenomenal circulation was 
attested by the immense piles of paper stacked up fresh from 
the whirling presses, Mr. J. A. Thayer, manager of the adver- 
tising department, explaining the complex and accurate system 
of mailing the large editions. Many other places of interest 
were visited, and every wearer of a badge received a welcome 
recognition, and taken altogether the hospitality of the printers 
and citizens of Philadelphia will be a gracious memory to all 
who attended the fortieth convention. 





A QUARTER-CENTENNIAL CELEBRATION. 


NE of those heart-warming incidents so pleasantly fre- 
uent with the employés of the Philadelphia Pudlic 

quent! ploy Pp 
Ledger took place on Friday evening, June 3, in the 
composing room of that paper. When Foreman James J. 
Dailey entered there was a sudden desertion of their cases by 
the typesetters, who all moved toward the lunchroom, as if 
bent on holding a meeting. Foreman Dailey looked askance 
at his men and muttered, ‘‘can this be a strike?’ when ‘“‘ Slug 

one’’ stepped up and asked him to go to the men. 

Arriving in the lunchroom Mr. Dailey was greeted with 
hearty applause and Compositor John F. Wallis, grasping him 
by the hand, said: 

Mr. Dailey, you have been called here to receive from the men 
employed in the composing room their congratulations upon your attain- 
ing the twenty-fifth anniversary of your employment on the Public Ledger. 
As time is too short for any extended remarks I, therefore, present you on 
behalf of the compositors, both ‘regulars’? and “subs,” this watch and 
chain, and every night as the hands on the dial read the hour in which 
it is time for you to call ‘good night,’ may it remind you of the esteem 
and good fellowship of those who are now here assembled. 

As Mr. Wallis concluded he handed Mr. Dailey a very hand- 
some gold watch with chain attached. The recipient was com- 
pletely ‘‘ pied’ for a few moments, but, recovering, he responded 
in these words : 

Gentlemen: Iam so surprised that words almost fail me. To say that 
I thank you would be but a feeble expression ; but I do thank you from the 
bottom of my heart. Coming as it does from you men, with whom I have 
been associated so long, it shows that our relations have always been pleas- 
ant. I have tried to do the right thing to you all, and I know you have all 
done the right thing tome. That isa Ledger principle, and that is what 
all who are employed by Mr. George W. Childs try to do. Gentlemen, 
again I thank you for this splendid token of your esteem. 

Three cheers and a tiger followed the foreman’s speech, and 
then all hands returned to duty. 

The watch bears on the outer case the monogram “J. J. D.,” 
in artistic letters. On the cap is this inscription: ‘Presented 
to James J. Dailey by the compositors of the Pudlic Ledger, 
June 4, 1892.” Below the inscription is a facsimile of the 
Ledger “head,” the engraving having been handsomely exe- 
cuted by William D. Keating, a son of one of the oldest com- 
positors. 

This most pleasant affair was but preliminary to a banquet 
on Saturday evening following, on which date Mr. Dailey 
rounded out twenty-five years of service for the Ledger, and on 
that evening nearly one hundred members of the “ Ledger 
Family” joined in commemorating the occasion by tendering 
Mr. Dailey a dinner at Reisser’s café. 
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Mr. William V. McKean, the father of the Ledger Family, 
presided when the dinner began, subsequently giving way to 
Mr. L. Clarke Davis, managing editor of the Ledger, who, in 
turn, was replaced by Mr. John J. McKenna. As toastmaster 
Mr. McKean and Mr. Davis paid their tributes to Mr. Dailey, 
who replied in appropriate terms to the evidences of esteem on 
the part of his colléagues. 

Among those who responded to toasts were August Donath, 
of Washington, District of Columbia, president of the Board of 
Trustees of the Childs-Drexel Home; Mr. Joel Cook, Mr. Henry 
S. Morais, Mr. H. Jones Hampton, Mr. I. F. Sheppard, 
Mr. Robert M. McWade, Mr. John F. Wallis, Mr. Alfred G. 
Walmsley, Mr. William F. Stewart, Mr. Henry S. Stiles, 
Mr. Wilfred Patterson, Mr. Horace S. Fogel, Mr. William H. 
Rocap, Mr. Thomas A. Egan and Dr. William H. Burk. There 
were comic songs by Mr. Arthur Richard Harcourt Morrow, 
John M. Griffis and Mr. Edward B. McGinn. Mr. Charles W. 
Strine and Mr. Francis X. Rafferty sang in a manner which 
elicited much applause, and everything went as merry as a mar- 
riage feast. The menu was attractive, the card containing 
many amusing features. 

A full list of those present follows: William V. McKean, 
Weston D. Baker, George Batties, John H. Brautigam, M. J. 
Brown, Dr. W. H. Burk, Stephen J. Burke, R. A. B. Clements, 
W. C. Clarke, Walter J. Coho, George W. Childs Cook, Joel 
Cook, Frank X. Creller, John Crowe, John Cummins, J. Frank- 
lin Dailey, William Dailey, Harry P. Dailey, Edward E. Davis, 
lL. Clare Davis, James Dellagana, Owen Duffee, T. Donahue, 
August Donath, Thomas A. Egan, L. Wilmer Evans, J. A. Fal- 
lon, Horace S. Fogel, George F. Goldsmith, John N. Griffis, 
Charles H. Haddock, H. Jones Hampton, Thomas A. Hampton, 
John S. Hart, John L. Henderson, Jr.; Lewis H. Hendrixson, 
William D. Hales, Jo Jackson, Rush E. Jameson, John A. 
Johann, John W. Keating, J. L. Knapp, E. Kreft, W. T. McAl- 
lister, Timothy McCarthy, J. J. McDermott, Edward B. McGinn, 
John J. McKenna, A. J. McLaughlin, H. J. McNichol, Robert 
M. McWade, William Mader, H. F. Marsh, George W. Mason, 
E. T. Maxey, John J. Mead, W. E. Meehan, Henry S. Morais, 
J. Hampton Moore, A. R. H. Morrow, Colonel M. R. Mucklé, 
Wilfred Patterson, Daniel Patton, Charles A. Plitt, S. S. Pratt, 
John F. Quinn, F. X. Rafferty, Charles H. Reisser, George A. 
Rivell, William H, Rocap, Henry A. Rowan, M. A. Shattuck, 
I. F. Sheppard, Robert R. Shronk, W. H. H. Smith, Charles S. 
Spangler, James Sterrett, John T. Stewart, William F. Stewart, 
Henry S. Stiles, Edmund Stirling, E. W. Stone, Charles W. 
Strine, Felton Taggart, James Templeton, Samuel H. Town, 
John F. Wallis, Alfred G. Walmsley, James W. R. Washington, 
H. C. Watson, P. Lyle Weaver and Benjamin D. Woolman. 





SOUVENIR OF FORTIETH ANNUAL CONVENTION 
I. T. U. 


The souvenir committee of Philadelphia Typographical 
Union, No. 2, Messrs. Jacob Glaser, chairman, Theodore Yar- 
nall, secretary ; William P. Heck, James McCafferty and Harry 
Seaber, cannot be too highly commended for the very hand- 
some and interesting result of their collaboration. The contri- 
butions are excellent and the typography and presswork admi- 
rably done. The work is the product of Messrs. McLaughlin 
Brothers, 114 South Third street, Philadelphia. For the half- 
tones of the officers of the union which appear in the present 
issue of this journal we are indebted to the courtesy of the 
committee and Secretary Yarnall in particular. 





A WESTERN editor, says Newspaperdom, is said to have hit 
upon a plan to keep subscriptions paid up, that takes the cake. 
Every time a delinquent subscriber is mentioned in his paper, 
his name is inverted. For example: ‘ uyof souof and wife are 
spending a few days in Chicago.”” Every other subscriber 
understands what it means, and there is a grand rush to get 
right side up again. 
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Translated from 7’ Imprimerie for THE INLAND PRINTER. 


DON QUIJOTE. 

BY ADOLPH SCHOLL. 
CEFERINO GORCHS, a printer of Barcelona, Spain, 
well known for his typographical skill and the care he 
* applies in the execution of all his work, has conceived 


the idea of printing in Spanish a new edition of Don Quijote, © 


the immortal work of Cervantes. 

This edition is to be, typographically, of the purest Spanish 
nature that has yet appeared. From the Spanish characters, 
the purest Spanish type, to the inks, everything is to be of 
strictly Spanish production. We mention this circumstance 
especially because a few years ago M. Ch. Lorilleux established 
an ink factory at Barcelona, and before this undertaking it 
would have been necessary to import the plant for producing 
such a work, and especially the ink for the phototyping, from 
foreign countries. Honor is, therefore, due to M. Ceferino 
Gorchs for his idea of rendering a new homage to the memory 
of the greatest truly European writer in all Spanish literature, 

Neither the place nor the hour of the birth of Michel de 
Cervantes Saavedra are precisely known. His family, although 
noble, was very poor, and it is of small importance to defi- 
nitely verify the birth of a child destined to live in obscurity 
and misery. After his death several cities disputed the glory of 
being the birth-place of this second Homer, and from these 
disputes it remains probable, but not positively certain, that the 
author of Don Quijote was born October 9, 1547, in the small 
town of d’Alcal4 de Henares. ‘The darkness by which his 
birth is surrounded extends to his childhood, in which none of 
the traits are cited that reveal superior men. 

It seems that he was sent to study law, medicine or eccle- 
siastics at Madrid, but having inclinations in the direction of 
poetry, he perpetrated bad verses and even a bad novel entitled, 
Philene. Cervantes had the same experience other poets have 
had before and after him, whose first steps in the poetic direc- 
tion met with disaster: he accused his century and his country, 
cursed poetry, and instead of the glory he had hoped for, misery 
had overtaken him and he considered himself lucky to enter 
the service of Cardinal Aquaviva, who took him to Rome in the 
capacity of valet de chambre. Later he decided to become a 
soldier. At the famous day of Lepanto he had his share of 
glory, but he bought it at a high price, the loss of his left hand, 
which was broken by a shot from an arquebuse. 

Forced to quit the military service, Cervantes embarked on 
a galley making sail for Spain. An Algerian pirate captured 
the frail galley and carried the poet into slavery. After a series 
of incidents, one as dramatic as the other, Cervantes succeeded 
in escaping, but was recaptured, and only after five years of 
slavery was he finally liberated. His mother sold all her 
goods, which netted only a small fraction of the ransom 
demanded by the barbarous monarch, but the Fathers of the 
Trinity completed the sum required. 

Here we have the mutilated poet reéntering his country, 
poorer still than when he left it, condemned to live the precarious 
life of a writer. Then, having married, to console himself for 
the extra cares and pains which married life brought him he 
resorted to the production of comedies, of which he created 
thirty without finding any particular recognition. 

Cervantes resigned himself in silence and accepted a small 
position in Seviglia. Twenty years passed without his name 
being mentioned, but during these twenty years the little 
employé did not lose his time ; he observed in silence the men 
and things of his century; he became a man of genius by 
reflection, as others become such by inspiration. But his inde- 
pendent spirit earned him the ill will of the alcalde of a vil- 
lage, who had him thrown in prison and retained there for a 
long time. During this captivity in a small village of the 
Manche, Cervantes wrote his immortal Don Quijote. 

Cervantes died April 23, 1616, at the age of 67 years — poor, 
misunderstood, almost forgotten and not expecting from 
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posterity the justice which it has rendered him. This new edi- 
Ceferino. Gorchs has been favorably received 
throughout Spain. The impressions of the text and engravings 
are made with care and purity which we cannot laud enough. 

The editor is having four copies printed on parchment, text 
and engravings, the first being destined for the Royal Academy 
as a souvenir of gratitude and thanks for the graciously 
accorded authorization to take photographic proofs of all the 
engravings contained in the editions possessed by the library 
of the Academy ; the second is for M. Isidro Bonsoms, a cele- 
brated bibliophile, who has reunited 700 different editions of 
Don Quijote ; the third is to figure in the Columbian World’s 
Fair at Chicago next year, and the editor reserves the fourth. 
Several numbered copies are to be printed on Japan, the others 
on fine glaced linen paper. 


APPRECIATION FROM PARIS. 


The following gratifying words are translated from our 
valued contemporary, Pulletin de Il’ Imprimerie et de la 
Librairie, of Paris, France: 

‘It is in the United States that the best printed technical 
journals are to be found, and the most interesting manifesta- 
tions of photography applied to book illustration are published. 
The journal which stands highest and is the most remarkable 
among them all is THE INLAND PRINTER, of Chicago. It isa 
monthly quarto of which the get-up is irreproachable. Each 
number contains several plates of photogravure printed with the 
text, reproductions of portraits, views from nature, pictures, etc. 
We do not occupy ourgelves in France sufficiently with what 
is going on in foreign lands ; we content ourselves a little too 
much, in respect to printing and books, with the successes 
which have been achieved with a high hand by the French 
editions in the recent expositions. Our graphic industries have 
been allowed to sleep on the laurels already acquired with a 
quietude it will be dangerous to prolong. 

““THE INLAND PRINTER, by its illustrations, opens a new 
horizon to editors; we say new in so far as the perfection of 
the results obtained. In this respect it ought to be in the hands 
of the chief of every house that aspires to print illustrated 
works. 

‘“Photogravure is an industry born in France. Gillot and 
Lefman for engraving in relief, and Baldus for engraving in 
creux or heliogravure, our photogravures which do so much 
for foreigners, have a reputation earned and merited. The 
elements do not fail us there. 

‘*One of our foremost printers, especially expert in all these 
questions, told us only a few days ago that the artistic educa- 
tion of the French public had not yet attained the necessary 
point to appreciate such work. He showed us in support of 
this statement a ravishing volume printed by himself some 
years previously, entitled Le /alais, which has been attacked 
by numerous critics in the book world. This, to us, only 
proves one thing, which is that the larger proportion of our 
editors are not acquainted with the resources of photography ; 
and we are persuaded that the public has not ratified the 
criticisms raised up by the appearance of Le Palais. 

‘Editors, printers, photogravers, study the plates published 
by THE INLAND PRINTER.”’ 





ONE of the regulations of the school of typography at 
Brussels, Belgium, lays down the number of apprentices to be 
allowed in the offices: Where from one to six workmen are 
employed, not more than two apprentices may be taken ; from 
seven to fourteen workmen, not more than three apprentices ; 
from fifteen to twenty-five workmen, not more than four appren- 
tices, and afterward one apprentice for every six printers. 
Another rule provides that all teaching at the school shall be 
free. The apprentices to serve five years; at the conclusion of 
their ‘‘time’’ the school board examine the workman and 
grant him a certificate of efficiency according to ability. 
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ENOCH ARDEN. 


Specimen of half-tone engraving, direct from photograph, by SANDERS ENGRAVING COMPANY, St. Louis,2 Missouri 
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Special Correspondent THE INLAND PRINTER. 


NOTES OF A TRIP TO DENVER AND COLORADO 
SPRINGS. 


N continuing these notes on the Childs-Drexel Home for 
Union Printers, before going further in a description of the 
rooms, which indeed the photographer and engraver have 

almost rendered unnecessary, I deem it admissible to dwell for 
a moment on the peculiar interest which the citizens of Denver 
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an air of comfort and restfulness which pervades the whole 
arrangement of the rooms. 

Situated between these memorial parlors and the San Fran- 
cisco room is ‘“‘The Henry Ledyard Room.’ Henry Ledyard 
during his lifetime was always a most kind and helpful friend 
to young men. It was largely through his interest and zeal 
that the hospital at Newport, Rhode Island, in which city he 
made his home, was founded, and he was on the board of 
hospital trustees at the time of his death. He was a man of 

large charity and practical philan- 
thropy, and the perpetuation of his 
memory, jointly by his widow and his 
daughter, Mrs. H. L. Goddard, in this 
' manner, is in keeping with Mr. Led- 
yard’s life and character. The room 
bears all the marks of a woman’s heed- 
ful care, and taste and comfort and 
durability has been attained in the fur- 
niture selected. The walls are covered 
with a warm-tinted drab cartridge pa- 
per, with a simple frieze of gold and 
green-blue figures meeting the picture 
molding of pine which matches the 
woodwork in the room. The Brussels 
carpet has the same colors on a ground- 
work of terra cotta and covers the whole 
floor. An iron bedstead enameled in 
white with brass trimmings is furnished 
with a hair mattress of the best quality, 
two pairs of woolen blankets, a Mar- 








MRS. A.’ J. DREXEL MEMORIAL PARLORS. 


and Colorado Springs have manifested in the institution. Apart 
from those who have generously contributed in various ways, a 
warm personal regard is shown by even the most obscure citi- 
zen of Colorado, and the building is spoken of with pride as 
one of the most desirable institutes of the state. It is right that 
this should be so, for probably the dedication of no building of 
the same general character ever received so much public recog- 
nition in America. The consequence 
of this to Colorado Springs is bene- 
ficial, and this retroaction of interest 
and the well known hospitality of Col- 
orado gives to the Home an environ- 
ment which will be as grateful to 
the inmates as it is desirable for the 
conduct of the institute itself. 

The St. Louis room, furnished by 
the typographical union of St. Louis, 
from its character, will have the honor 
of being the first room visited in al- 
most every instance. It is the recep- 
tion room and office of the superin- 
tendent, for which purpose it is most 
appropriately and handsomely fur- 
nished. It is situated immediately to 
the left on entering the building. A 
handsome combination bookcase and 
writing desk occupies one side of the 
room, and an elaborate oak roll-top 
desk is in place for the use of the 
superintendent. ‘The center table and 
chairs are substantial in make and 
elegant in design, and the general fur- 
nishings of the large and well-lighted room are rich and tasteful. 

Crossing to the opposite side of the hallway we enter the 
memorial parlors of Mrs. Anthony J. Drexel. All that good 
taste can dictate and supply is exemplified in the furnishings 
of these parlors, and the quiet richness of effect is added to by 
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seilles quilt, and for this two pairs of 
sheets and two pairs of pillow cases 
are provided. On the table, covered 
with a light terra-cotta cloth, is an ink- 
stand, pen and pencil and a Bagster bible, in which is the 
inscription : In Memory of 

Henry Ledyard, of Newport, R. I. 

May 12, 1892. 
‘“‘T was sick and ye visited me.” 

A handsome chiffonier with mirror and a washstand, all of oak ; 
two wicker chairs, one a rocker and the other an arm chair, 








ST. LOUIS ROOM, 


are well chosen for their comfortable shapes; and a light 
chair is added which can be used at the desk — a combination 
of writing, desk and bookcase. A scrap basket, candlestick, 
matchbox and a dainty pitcher for ice water, all have their 
mission in making the room homelike. Four simply framed 
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autotypes hang on the wall. The windows are draped with 
pretty curtains— white, with roses and lilies spread over the 
ground, which soften the light from the western windows but 
do not darken the room, and many other little details have 
been added to make the surroundings cheerful and attractive. 

Situated at the southeast end of the building is a room bear- 
ing a name dear to every southern heart —the Jefferson Davis 
room — furnished as a memorial by his daughter, Mrs. J. A. 
Hayes, of Colorado Springs. Replying to a letter requesting 
the privilege of publishing 
the portrait shown herewith, 
Mrs. Hayes writes: ‘Allow 
me to thank you and express 
my admiration for your maga- 
zine. 
est me especially. I think I 
have rarely seen any so soft 
and yetsoclear. * * * It 
is very gratifying to me to feel 
I have given pleasure to the 
printers, as you so kindly 
assure me is the case, for I 
should find it hard to express 
the pleasure it has given me 
to be in any way, however 
small, connected with so grand 
an undertaking. I have de- 
sired to make everything as pretty, as comfortable and as last- 
ing as if the room had been prepared for my dear father’s 
personal use, and I added a silver plate to the door, bearing 
his honored name, in the hope that long after I had passed 
away some weary printer might bless the name of Jefferson 
Davis for the comfort it has brought to him.’’ The pansy, 





MRS. J. A. HAYES. 


The illustrations inter-- 
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embroidered white muslin, and the bureau scarf, etc., are 
embroidered in pale gold color. The flowers with which the 
room was decorated on the day of dedication were pansies of 
unusual size and beauty, which Mrs. Hayes herself raised out 
of doors in a frame without artificial heat, and had bloomed all 
winter in the glorious Colorado sunshine. 

The other rooms illustrated require no verbal description 
beyond saying that the equipments of all departments are of 
the latest and most approved description. 

Each room furnished by the trustees contains an adjustable 
iron bed, good woven wire mattress and an excellent hair mat- 
tress, rocker and ordinary chair, two rugs, commode with 
looking glass, spring-edge couch, washbowl, pitcher, comb, 
brush, etc. 

A large hotel range is placed in the kitchen, connecting 
with an eighty-gallon hot- water tank. In the dining room are 
nine oak tables five feet square, each easily accommodating 
eight cane seat, oak, high-back dining-room chairs. The 
crockery is of light weight white china of an excellent quality 
and good assortment, and the silverware is of the best quality 
of plated goods. 

The linen or napery is all of best quality. 
roller towels, dish towels and towels for glassware, large and 
small sized sheets for the double and single beds, pillow slips 
and white Marseilles spreads and comforters and blankets. 
Satin damask tablecloths and napkins fill the linen closets, all 
of which was selected by Mrs. F. S. Pelton, and her interest in 
the Home was further manifested by her doing gratuitously the 
very large amount of sewing in connection therewith. 

All the window shades are of a light amber color and har- 
monize nicely with the building both inside and outside. 

Cuspidors are placed throughout the building, and the halls 
and stairways are carpeted. In the assembly room are large 

reading and writing tables, chairs, etc., 
and large arm chairs and rockers are 


Hand towels, 











JEFFERSON DAVIS ROOM. 


emblem of remembrance, was the model as to color in the 
furnishings and decorations of the room. 

The furniture consists of a handsome carved brown oak bed 
and bureau of exquisite design, the latter having an extra large 
beveled plate-glass mirror ; the carpet and papering are in shades 
of yellow running into pale brown. A large Turkish lounge is 
covered in pale gold color, the pillow also of pale gold sprinkled 
over with pansies. Handsome oak chairs matching the other 
furniture are upholstered in soft brown leather. Over the desk 
hangs a full-length photograph of Jefferson Davis with his 
autograph attached. Several other pictures adorn the walls, 
representing fame, war, peace, music, art and poetry, in groups 
taken from celebrated pieces of statuary. 


The curtains are of | 


scattered about the porches. 

After viewing all of these matters 
and meeting the hospitable people with 
whom the lot of many printers will be 
cast, with the words of President Lunt 
of the Chamber of Commerce in re- 
membrance: ‘‘ We esteem it an honor 
to welcome you to the consummation 
of this noble charity upon the birthday 
of one whose generosity knows no race 
or country. We welcome you — not to 
a passing pleasure, but to the founda- 
tion of a charity whose beneficial, far- 
reaching results cannot be adequately 
foretold. The Childs-Drexel Home for 
Union Printers is no local undertaking, 
confined to a narrow section or favored 
few, but is as broad as the spirit of the 
nineteenth century, and marks an epoch 
of generous devotion and true nobility. 
At the gateway to our mountains it will 
stand, a splendid monument to gener- 
osity and affectionate consideration for 
the unfortunate. Once again, therefore, we welcome you. We 
welcome the printers —the country over — whose philanthropic 
sacrifices are evidenced by every brick and stone of this their 
home. We welcome all, but thrice gladly do we welcome him 
whose loving, generous heart has made possible this kindly 
charity.’’ With such words, I say, in remembrance, one’s 
thoughts flow back to the fountain-head of it all— George W. 
Childs —a practical business man with a generous, noble heart, 
who recognizes the needs of humanity, and in his way does the 
best he can to better the world and make those people happier 
with whom he comes in contact ; whose charity begins at home 
among those by whom he is surrounded, and whose involuntary 
acts of kindness have won him universal love and reverence. 
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ETROIT, the metropolis of the State of Michigan, has 

numerous publications, and among these the Delroit 

Journal ranks as one of the foremost. It was established 
in September, 1883, and in its earlier days had its ups and 
downs as all papers have. The paper has been owned and con- 
ducted by different men at different times —a short time ago 
the paper coming into the possession of Hon. Thomas W. 
Palmer and William Livingstone, Jr., who once before were the 
owners. Mr. Livingstone’s 
advent as a publisher was [% ge 
a guarantee that new life 
would be infused. In order 
to do this successfully it 
became evident that larger 
quarters must be secured, 
the old quarters being 
found very inadequate. - For 
this purpose the five-story 
building on the southeast 
corner of Larned and Shel- 
by streets was secured and 
fitted out for the growing 
demands of the paper. 

On May 30 the paper 
was issued from its new 
and commodious quarters, 
and at the same time it was 
announced that thereafter 
the Journal would be a 1-cent paper, making it the cheapest 
as well as the best evening paper for the family, the business 
man, the workingman and the general reader. No abate- 
ment of this energy and enterprise will be permitted, the 
reduction in price having no bearing except an energiz- 
ing one upon the high standard of excellence that it has 
attained. : 

THE INLAND PRINTER takes pleasure in giving a description 
of the building and personnel, and asks the reader to accom- 
pany it on a tour of inspection. Entering on Larned street is 
the counting room, which is fitted up with black walnut 
counters and beveled glass and brass furnishings, ample room 
being provided for the officers and clerks. On the west end 
of the room is the spacious office of the business manager, : 
A. H. Finn, a gentleman thoroughly fitted for this important 
position. Next comes the 
department of advertising, 
in charge of C. F. Reming- 
ton, W. H. Merritt, Hale 
Manning and others. 

We enter next the cir- 
culation department, C. F. 
Berry, manager, and to the 
extreme end E. J. Palmer, 
bookkeeper and cashier, all 
being assisted by a compe- 
tent corps of clerks. 

The basement is devoted 
to the pressroom, which is 
large, well lighted and 
roomy. ‘Two large Potter- 
Scott presses with the latest 
improvements are used for 
printing the paper, this de- 
partment being looked after by N. Healey, pressman. Adjoin- 
ing this room is a 75 horse-power engine which runs the 
machinery of the building, and an electric dynamo to furnish 
the light of the different departments. On the other end of 
the pressroom is the mailing room and the newsboys rooms 
which extend beneath the pavement. All these rooms are well 
lighted and thoroughly ventilated. 
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On the fourth floor is quartered the editorial force, com- 
posed of some of the brightest newspaper men in the city, 
being men of experience, character and ability. The rooms 
where the editorial staff do their thinking and writing have all 
the conveniences necessary. In the corner is the room of the 
publisher, William Livingstone, Jr. Next to this is the room of 
Managing Editor W. J. Hunsacker. The balance of the staff 
are E. G. Holden, editorial writer ; Harry A. Gregg, city editor ; 
C. C. Cooper, state editor; John C. Lodge, sporting editor ; 
H. M. Holmes, municipal reporter; John McGarry, court 
reporter; T. A. Elliott, criminal reporter; C. Fox, marine; 
S. N. Collins, reporter; E. B. Pillsbury, telegraph editor ; John 
Barr, commercial editor; Miss Effie Kamman, society editor ; 
Mrs. M. Prescott, household department. Thomas May, artist, 
also has a room on this floor. The Journal has the Associated 
and United Press dispatches and a large number of special cor- 
respondents throughout the state. Washington, New York and 
Chicago are also represented by able correspondents. 

On the fifth floor is the composing room, which to many is 
the most interesting department of a newspaper. Thisisa room 
50 by 4o feet in area, lighted from three sides and a large sky- 
light, and well ventilated. It is the best arranged composing 
room in the city and is excelled by none in the whole country. 
Pierce N. Bland is in charge of this department. Mr. Bland 
has a practical idea of having a composing room what it should 
be, and the various methods of expediting matters are shown 
on every hand. There is an abundance of material on hand 
both in the news cases and in the ad. corner. The merchants of 
Detroit appreciate this 
fact and also the Jour- 
nal as an advertising 
medium. 

About twenty com- 
positors are employed 
on an average and if 
necessary a larger 
number can work with 
ease. J. E. S. Phelps 
is proofreader. 

Adjoining the com- 
posing room is the 
newspaper stereotyp- 
ing room in.charge of 
George H. Curtis. This 
department is gener- 
ously fitted up, the 
power being furnished 
by an electric motor, 
run from acurrent generated from the dynamo in the base- 
ment. A hydraulic elevator and stairways connect the different 
floors and added to these is a complete system of call bells, 
speaking tubes, copy boxes, etc. On every floor there are well- 
equipped lavatories. Throughout the building the evidences of 
athorough knowledge of newspaper requirements is manifested. 
And while no means are left unused to facilitate the dissemina- 
tion of news the health and comfort of employés is evidently a 
paramount consideration. On the following page is shown an 
illustration of the exterior of the Journal's home. 





PIERCE N. BLAND. 


WE acknowledge the receipt of a copy of the 7uscarawas 
Advocate, of Tuscarawas, Ohio, from Mr. J. C. Bowers, foreman 
in charge, who deserves much credit for the results he has 
attained under adverse circumstances. In a letter accompany- 
ing the copy of the paper sent Mr. Bowers says: ‘I assumed 
charge of this office some two-and-a-half years ago, ‘a green 
hand’ with but small experience as a journeyman, but by care- 
ful study of THE INLAND PRINTER, the best instructor anyone 
can have, I have brought the paper to this success and have far 
surpassed older and more experienced men in jobwork. A 
printer cannot invest $2 to better advantage.” 








THE PRESSMAN: HIS RELATION TO THE EMPLOY- 
ING PRINTER. 


HE following remarks were made by Mr. Richard Ennis, 
president of St. Louis Typothetz, at the banquet of the 
International Pressmen’s Union, St. Louis, June 23, 1892. 

A report of proceedings will appear in this journal later. 


Of all workers under the ‘‘ banner” of the “art preservative,” the gen- 
tlemen who have charge of the power presses in the book and job printing 
offices of the United States and Canada are generally admitted to be the 
most essential. Their history in the past has been conservative, and for 
that reason they form the ‘‘ keystone” of the arch which binds the employ- 
ing printer to all the other branches of his business. From the ordinary 
mechanic who “ pulled” a token an hour on a hand press forty-five years 
ago, through the wonderful advancement made in the manufacture of 
printing machinery, has been evolved the expert workman of the present 
day, who can turn from his press as many impressions in an hour as was 
formerly done in a day. 
Although the followers of 
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of labor prevail. ‘This increase of new small offices was brought into exist- 
ence by the inability of the larger offices to compete for the smaller class 
of work. The one could run with cheap labor ten to twelve hours a day. 
The other had to shorten the day, and consequently had to pay increased 
prices. 

Therefore, gentlemen, in considering shorter hours of labor and 
increased wages, you have a serious problem to solve. Can it be done in the 
printing business without serious injury to those who have large amounts 
of money invested in the business—in most cases the result of a life’s 
labor, supplemented by self denial and economy ? 

CLEARLY A COMPETITIVE BUSINESS. 

It is a demonstrated fact, that of all avocations job printing is more of 
a competitive business than any other. Unlike the carpenter, or almost 
any other line of trade, job printing can be done at one competing point as 
wellas the other. The State of Missouri will not pay one cent more for 
printing its Supreme Court decisions in St. Louis than it can have it done 
for in Columbia, where lower wages are paid to workmen. If our large 
wholesale houses cannot get low figures for their catalogue work in St. 
Louis, they send it to east- 
ern cities, or to country 





this branch of printing are 
still known as “press- 
men,’’ yet the avocation is 
no longer an _ ordinary 
trade. It has almost grown 
to be an art, requiring su- 
perior manhood, reflection, 
appreciation of cause and 
effect, inborn taste. a 
knowledge of color-blend- 
ing, and the faculty of 
under and over laying in 
order to produce uniform- 
ity of impression and 
proper artistic effect. In 
this direction there is as 
much difference in press- 
men as exists between the 
house - painter and _ the 
scenic artist. For this avo- 
cation it also requires me- 
chanical knowledge and 
moral manhood sufficient 
to do justice to the prop- 
erty under his care. In 
many cases a pressman 
has property under his 
management which, if not 
conscientiously treated, 
may cost more for repairs 
and wear and tear than 
the profits on the work he 
turns out for the establish- 
ment. Asa rule pressmen 
are sober, conscientious, 
couservative men, and the 
employing printer feels 
that in them he has an 
element which cannot be 
moved by every whim and 
caprice that so often agi- 
tates other branches of 
the printing business. 
They have not been given 
to strikes in the past, and 
your deliberations at the 
convention now being held 
in St. Louis gives assur- 
ances of the position you 
may take in the future. A good pressman always commands his own 
figures ; it is only the poor and inefficient workman who generally thinks 
it will help him to resort to extraordinary methods. 











PECULIAR RELATIONS. 

The pressman stands in a peculiar relation to the people who have 
large sums of money invested in the book and job printing business. Asa 
rule they have no connection whatever with the innumerable small print- 
ing offices which do not use cylinder presses. ‘The small offices are gener- 
ally run by the proprietor and a few boys, and are independent of all trade 
rules as to wages or hours of labor. Generally they are not governed by 
competitive prices, or even the ruling figures obtained for job printing. 
Every large city in the country has innumerable small printing offices, 
which, through solicitation and personal acquaintance, control most of the 
light job printing of all the large cities. They are constantly multiplying, 
and will continue to do so as long as credit is cheap. Ina recent trip to the 
Pacific slope, I was told that in one large city twenty new printing offices 
had been started in the past six months, and that only two power presses 
were included in the twenty establishments. This, too, was in one of the 
strongest labor towns of the country, where high wages and shorter hours 
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towns, where lower wages 
prevail. A great deal ot 
law work now goes from 
St. Louis to Wisconsin, and 
other states, where low 
prices prevail; and even 
Chicago is now sending 
work to other points, owing 
to the ability to get it ex- 
ecuted at lower rates than 
it could be done for at 
home. Indeed, it matters 
little whether the customer 
lives in New York, St. 
Louis, Chicago, San Fran- 
cisco, Denver or Boston. If 
he is dissatisfied with the 
prices asked by his local 
printer, he can get figures 
from the next competitive 
point by return mail. Be- 
sides, by the workings of 
our interstate commerce 
law, a citizen of one state 
can send his solicitor into 
another, and thus underbid 
his neighbor, especially if 
he has to give ten hours’ 
pay for nine or eight hours’ 
labor. And this is done in 
St. Louis today, and no 
doubt in all the large cities 
of the country. 








SHORTER HOURS OF 
LABOR, 


There is no sane man 
opposed to shorter hours of 
labor, whenever practica- 
ble. It will come in time; 
but not through strikes, 
and the spasmodic attempts 
made at its enforcement at 
isolated points. A case in 
point is Pittsburgh, Penn- 
sylvania. The printers 
struck last October for nine 
hours’ work with ten hours’ 
pay. If they had succeeded 
it would have simply driven all the best work out of the city to Cleve- 
land, Buffalo, Harrisburg, Philadelphia, and innumerable competing points 
in that vicinity, where the ordinary working hours, and consequently 
cheaper prices of labor, prevail. For the inauguration of such a reform 
Pittsburgh was the poorest point that could have been selected. 


CONSERVATISM LOOKED FOR. 


It is hoped that the pressmen of the country will act conservatively in 
the labor agitation that seems to engage the attention of all classes. Strikes 
result in no good, and their frequent occurrence only unsettle at least the 
employing printers and make them feel that the business is both precarious 
and unprofitable. Most of us would hail the advent of shorter hours of 
labor with joy, if it were practicable in our business. But there is hope. 
Great reforms should move slowly. The good men of the craft are coming 
closer together. Nine-tenths of the employing printers in our large cities 
have been journeymen printers, who feel for the welfare and happiness of 
their fellow-craftsmen, for the reason that they have worked longer hours 
for less prices than now prevail. The best plan to bring about a peaceable 
solution of shorter hours of labor and higher prices is for all the printing 
organizations in the country to unite in some plan whereby they can geta 
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majority of the employing printers at all competitive points to fall into line 
with them and sign an agreement to that effect. Then, if they are success- 
ful, all contention will cease. 

MAGNITUDE OF THE JOB PRINTING INDUSTRY. 

‘The job printing industry of the country is both large and important. 
Competition is keen and active, and profits are small; failures are frequent. 

The United Typothetee of America, an organization of nearly nine 
hundred of the employing printers of the United States and Canada, repre- 
sents over $50,000,000 in the printing plants owned by members of the 
organization, and at least $100,000,000 in the kindred branches of paper, 
stationery, lithographing, typefoundries, press building, ink manufactur- 
ers, roller makers and blank book machinery and material. 

Asarule, only one member of a firm or company is counted in the list 
of membership, consequently it is estimated that the National Association 
represents and reflects the views of at least five thousand persons who have 
capital invested and are interested in the printing business. It is conceded 
that it is the largest and most influential body of employing printers ever 
organized in this or any other country, and its membership is steadily 
increasing. 

The United Typothete of America is organized for the purpose o 
developing a community of interest and a fraternal spirit among the master 
printers of the United States and Canada, and for the purpose of exchang- 
ing information and assisting each other when necessary. It is voluntary 
and not coercive. It does not propose to make arbitrary prices, rates or 
rules, or to make combinations against customers or the public, or to fix or 
regulate the wages of workingmen, or to coerce unwilling members to the 
adoption of any measure they do not approve. It is based on the right of 
the individual as opposed to the arrogated rights of trade societies ; and, 
while it disclaims any intent to assume an arbitrary control of the trade, 
either against customers, workmen or members, its members assert and 
will maintain the individual right to regulate their own affairs. 

I have simply alluded to the United Typothete of America to show the 
magnitude of the organization, and the amount of property that is con- 
stantly being depressed by prospective strikes and unreasonable demands. 
Strikes, at least among printers, should be discountenanced, and the em- 
ploying printer will avoid them if possible. At present there is nota ripple 
of discontent. Printers are better paid than ever before, and there is plenty 
of work for competent hands. I am pleased to notice by your deliberations 
in convention, that you have no grievance to complain about, but have 
solely legislated for the better regulation of yourown members. You have 
again shown that you are a conservative body of thinking men, and it is 
consequently to you that the employing printer looks for much peace and 
prosperity in the future. 

Of one thing rest assured, the respectable employing-printers of the 
country are the friends of judiciously organized labor. In this free land 
redress of grievance underlies our constitution and laws. Indeed, it should 
be the birthright of humanity. The day is near at hand when full justice 
will be done to all who dwell among us, irrespective of condition or circum- 
stance. 

Wishing you God speed in all your undertakings, with a steady purpose 
to better the condition of humanity, let us all do our share in the glorious 
work of labor reform. 

‘““Who withholds the hand of kindness 
Ne’er deserves the name of man.” 


Wait the time when, by agitation and combination, we can bring about 
shorter hours of labor with increased pay. Rest assured, whenever this 
reform is practicable, the employing printer will take the lead. 

Throughout the delivery of the address Mr. Ennis was fre- 
quently interrupted with applause, ending with cheers of 
approval amounting to an ovation. By unanimous consent he 
was requested to furnish the leading features of his address for 
publication. 





NEWSPAPER FOREMAN’S ADVERTISEMENT TIME 
CHART. 

Wesley B. Stark, foreman of the Sv, Williamsport, Penn- 
sylvania, has had copyrighted a ‘‘ Newspaper Foreman’s Adver- 
tisement Time Chart,’’ designed for the use of foremen and 
others connected with newspapers and magazines, to enable 
them to insert all advertisements correctly. The chart has been 
in use in the Suz office for more than a year, and it is said that 
not a single advertiser has had reason to complain of incorrect 
placing of advertising. The chart has just been completed and 
is now placed on the market. The claims of Mr. Stark for his 
chart are many. By its use it is an impossibility to make any 
errors of any kind in inserting advertisements in a paper. It 
keeps a correct record of all advertisements that do not appear 
regularly in each issue of a paper, as well as those which appear 
every time but not with the same electrotype. In addition to 
these important features it will show at a glance what electro- 
type of an advertiser appeared on any day throughout the year, 
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thus keeping an accurate record. Another prominent claim is 
that in a few minutes’ time one can tell every day what ads are 
to be inserted, thus saving many hours of tedious work daily. 
The chart can also be used in the business office, thereby doing 
away with marking ads. They are made of silicate slate, and 
the marks on them can be erased at any time without injury to 
the chart. They are made in book form, each book containing 
a daily and weekly chart, either for use on a seven or six-day 
paper. Besides those made in a book form another is made for 
use in offices that only publish a weekly. 





OPINIONS WANTED ON THE NINE-HOUR DAY. 


The following circular letter has been issued from the office 
of the secretary of the United Typothetze of America to 
employing printers throughout the United States and Canada : 

Office of the Secretary, United Typothetz of America, Richmond, Va., 
April 30, 1892. Dear Sir: At the last annual meeting of the United Typo- 
thetz of America the following resolution was adopted : 

‘* Resolved, That the executive committee correspond with the local 
typothetz and employing printers not members of the Typothete in 
places having a population of five thousand or more, requesting an expres- 
sion of opinion upon the advisability and practicability of reducing the 
hours of labor to nine per day, and report to our next annual convention.” 

In accordance with which we have formulated the annexed list of ques- 
tions, to which we invite your careful consideration, and will thank you for 
as full and explicit answer as it may please you to make to each question. 
Kindly mail same at your early convenience to Mr. Everett Waddey, 
secretary United Typothetze of America, Richmond, Virginia, and very 
much oblige, Yours truly,, Amos Pettibone, C. S. Morehouse, William H. 
Bates, Theodore L. De Vinne, W. H. Woodward, A. M. Geesaman, W. S. 
Fish, W. A. Shepard, Everett Waddey, Executive Committee. 

QUESTIONS SUBMITTED BY THE EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE OF THE UNITED 
TYPOTHET2 OF AMERICA TO OBTAIN AN EXPRESSION OF OPINION 
FROM THE TRADE IN REGARD TO THE PRACTICABILITY OF THE NINE- 
HOUR WORKDAY. 

1. Have you been formally asked, by the workmen in your employ, or 
by any organized society, to consent to a nine-hour day? 

2. Is any factory (not of the building trades) in your neighborhood 
working nine hours daily. If so, with what result? 

3. Do you consider it practicable or advisable to make nine hours a 
day’s work, without any reduction in wages? 

4. Admitting that a nine-hour day would cause a loss of one-tenth of 
present production (which loss in many printing offices is greater than the 
present profit), could you recover this loss by increasing your rates or 
prices? Would the buyers of printed matter consent to the unavoidably 
higher prices? 

5. How many employing printers in your city or neighborhood would 
probably consent to a nine-hour day? How many would probably refuse? 

6. Would or would not a nine-hour day tend to divert business to the 
ten-hour offices ? 

7. Do you think it politic to offer a nine-hour day before a request for 
it has been formally and properly made? 

8. Do you advise that this request, when made, should be conceded or 
refused or compromised ? 

g. Have you any practical suggestions to offer? 


CAUTIOUSNESS. 


Amos J. Cummings, in the New York Sw, relates the follow- 
ing story, told by John Allen, of Mississippi, on Holman, the 
great objector: As an illustration of Holman’s cautiousness, 
it is said that he was going down Pennsylvania avenue, Wash- 
ington, as a drove of sheep was coming up the street. He 
stopped to look at them. A member of the house, who was 
going by, placed his hand on his shoulder and said : 

‘Judge, those shéep appear to be sheared.”’ 

“Yes, yes,’ replied the judge, looking at them keenly 
through his glasses, ‘‘on this side they do; yes, yes, on this 


side.”’ 





It is nonsense to suppose that a ‘“‘rusher”’’ is a fast work- 
man. The quiet, steady man accomplishes much more, and is 
happier and more acceptable to his companions. It is ridicu- 
lous, the idea that time is gained by throwing things around 
anyhow so that they are out of the way, whilst we get some- 
thing off hand which excites our anxiety. Method never 
entails loss. It is nonsense to imagine that inferior labor is 
cheap because it is low-priced. 
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Written for THE INLAND PRINTER. 


PATENTS OF INTEREST TO PRINTERS. 


BY FRANKLIN H. HOUGH. 


S. BOYNTON, of Brooklyn, New York, has patented a 
porous printing block or plate for surface printing, 
composed of an alloy of zinc and aluminum. He 

claims for it all the advantages of both the lithographic stone 
and the zinc printing plate. Owing to its finely porous surface 
the use of the sand blast is not required. The-old impression 
may be removed with pumice stone, leaving the surface in the 
same condition as before. It can readily receive by transfer 
pictures from the original grained plate. 

Mr. Cleanning Paine, of New York city, has invented an 
improved check printing machine, for printing numbers on a 
ribbon of paper and then severing the same into small checks. 
The number is easily arranged, and an indicator enables the 
operator to tell what number the press is about to print. When 
the number is arranged, a single rotation of a hand crank prints 
and severs the check. 

Figure 1 here given shows in side elevation the feeding 
mechanism for printing presses, patented by F. H. Van Loozen, 
of Cleveland, Ohio. The operation of the device can be easily 





FIG. I. 


seen from the sketch. ‘The pile of paper is carried by a pivoted 
counterbalanced arm, and is pressed against a rubber-covered 
roll which advances the top sheet so that it may be grasped by 
the fingers (33-34), which carry it to the clamping fingers upon 
the impression cylinder. The intercepting plate (14) prevents 
the feeding of more than one sheet at a time. Movement is 
imparted to the various parts at the proper time by a cam upon 
the impression cylinder. 

George Calder, Jr., of Lancaster, Pennsylvania, received a 
patent covering certain improvements upon the matrix-making 
machine, patented by him something more than a year since. 
The improvements reside in the improved ways of actuating a 
valve-operating mechanism, for steadying the type-holder dur- 
ing the action of the hammer, for moving the matrix-supporting 
cylinder, for regulating the extent of its steps in the direction 
of the length of the line, and for insuring accurate alignment 
of impressions thereon. 

Willis Mitchell, of Malden, Massachusetts, patented a press 
for forcing the soft paper down upon a form of type to obtain a 
matrix for making a stereotype plate. An electric heater 
beneath the bottom of the press rapidly dries the matrix when 
the impressions have been formed thereon, and thus the neces- 
sity of heating the type from beneath or removing the matrix 
to a special oven is avoided and considerable time saved. 

The cut (Fig. 2) shows in vertical section a printing press 
patented by William B. Lawrence, of Columbus, Ohio, to embody 
improvements over the press formerly patented by him. The 
inking devices are provided with different colored inks, and 
one set of rollers contacts with each to supply ink to its proper 
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form, 13 or 8. Both forms are skeleton forms, and before the 
impression is taken the form 8 is advanced so that the print- 
ing faces of the latter enter the mortises of the former so as to 
be flush with the faces of the type carried by the stationary 
form. 

In the usual form of device for feeding sheets of paper from 
a pile successively to a printing press, means are employed 








to automatically raise the pile as the sheets are fed off, a finger 
to hold and retain the pile in place and a carrier to convey the 
buckled or loosened top sheet forward. ‘The buckling finger 
heretofore has had a backward and forward movement parallel 
with the rear edge of the sheet. In feeding some kinds of 
paper, however, it has been found desirable to buckle the sheet 
obliquely, and Mr. William Worners, of Poughkeepsie, New 
York, has received a patent upon an improved machine, in 
which the buckling finger may, when desired, be given this 
oblique movement. 

The rotary press (Fig. 3) is the invention of Horace P. 
Thompson, of Brooklyn, New York. It is exceedingly simple 
in form, the paper being fed through beneath the cylinder, 
which carries the type locked thereto by means of bars extend- 
ing through holes in the type, and then cut into sheets by the 
cam-operated cutter £ If desired, two inking devices may be 
employed, each supplied with a different colored ink. In such 
a case one set of rolls would be raised up out of contact with a 
portion of the cylinder while the other comes into play, and 
vice versa. 

An efficient and simple side guide for printing and litho- 
graphic presses, the invention of Frederick C. Davis, of Austin, 
Texas, is shown in the cut, Fig. 4. A single support provided 
upon each side with a 
guide 2 may be ad- 
justed a short distance 
or entirely across the 
feed board, and so may 
be used either upon the 
right or left hand side 
of the press. By raising 
the cam-locking lever 
D, the guide may be 





approximate position, FIG. 3. 


and then the guide accurately adjusted by the ratchet wheel 4. 

Herman Ihlenberg, of Philadelphia, received two patents 
covering designs for fonts of type. 

A series of four patents on matrix-making machines were 
granted on May 31 to Charles Lears, of Evanston, Illinois. The 
key-operated type dies are arranged in the periphery of a con- 
tinuously rotating wheel. They are forced one by one into the 




















matrix material which is borne by a swinging carrier adapted to 
be locked to and move with the die wheel during the making 
of the impression. 

John Mullaly and LIL. L. Bullock, of New York, propose to 
substitute aluminum for stone for surface printing. They claim 
that they are able to regulate the density of porosity of the 
plate during its manufacture, and hence can suit the surface of 
the plate to the requirements of the work. 

louis K. Johnson, of Brooklyn, New York, received two 
patents, both of which were assigned to the Alder Type Machine 























Company, one for a ‘‘slug”’ for type-containing channels, and 
the other for type-distributing apparatus. The slug intended 
for use either in advance of or behind a row of type in a chan- 
nel, has an expansible side and a contractor to regulate the 
tension. The device intended for use in ending up type in a 
distributing machine, consists of a wide inclined receiving 
plate and a converging type conduit arranged at an obtuse 
angle thereto, the lower edge of said receiving plate at its junc- 
ture with the conduit being substantially horizontal. It receives 
the type flatwise and ends it up. 


‘*NINE HINTS ON PRINTING.’’ 


James Beale, printer, 719 Sansom street, Philadelphia, has 
issued a neat little booklet entitled ‘‘ Nine Hints on Printing.” 
It is attractive typographically. The hints are as follows: 

Hint 1. Hold your order until the very last moment, then 
rush the printer. This invariably produces ‘an A 1 job.” 

Hint 2. It is a mistaken idea that “‘copy”’ should be plainly 
written. A reputable printer is able to decipher hieroglyphics 
without any Rosetta Stone. 

Hint 3. Never adopt any suggestion made by the printer. 
He is too apt to cling to antique precedents. Progress is not in 
his lexicon. 

Hint 4. Always demand a discount from the estimated 
price. Most of the craft are in business merely for love of the 
art. 

Hint 5. Be sure to insist on choosing your own display lines. 
You thus insure unique and startling effects. 

Hint 6. Never inspect a proof submitted to you. You are 
not the printer’s proofreader. 

Hint 7. Always add ‘a little more matter” to the proof. 
It invariably adds to the symmetry of the job. 

Hint 8. Never pay cash for your work. It encourages 
unthrifty habits in the printer. 

Hint 9. Occupy leisure moments in getting estimates on 
mythical jobs. This keeps ennui from the printer and gives 
him occupation. 





GENERAL SUPERINTENDENT THOMAS R. WARD, of J. B. 
Lyons’ state printing establishment, at Albany, New York, dis- 
satisfied with the settlement of the short strike which occurred 
recently in that office, has resigned. 
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SPECIMENS RECEIVED. 

W. G. SAINSBURY, Montague, Michigan. General work of 
medium grade. 

W. D. CHRISTMAN, Fredonia, Kansas. General work of 
first-class merit. 

THOMAS P. NICHOLS, Lynn, Massachusetts. Samples of cut 
work of a high grade. 

‘* PICKETT,the Printer,” Lynchburg, Virginia, samples of 
bookwork of medium grade. 

WALTER N. CRAWFORD, foreman, /ag/e, Vinton, Iowa. 
Specimens of general work of average merit. 

CHARLES F. HosEr, of Germantown, Pennsylvania, sub- 
mits a sample of advertising blotter of superior quality. 

CAMPBELL & HANSCOM, Lowell, Massachusetts, submit 
samples of general work of neat and tasteful execution. 

FRANK MABIN, printer, Plymouth, England. Samples of 
society work in colors and bronzes, of but indifferent merit. 

FERGUSON & MITCHELL, Melbourne, Australia. Litho- 
graphed and printed calendars of handsome design and good 
execution. 

MARTIN MUuTSCHLER, foreman, the Perham Auz//elin, Per- 
ham, Minnesota. Souvenir programme of attractive design and 
good execution. 

J. T. CASSEL, Kearney, Nebraska, submits a large assort- 
ment of everyday work with several samples of bookwork, all 
of average merit. 

JOHN FLAGG, San Bernardino, California. Embossed and 
color work in business and souvenir cards of first-class execu- 
tion and unique design. 

H. T. & C. E. ScHOLL, Williamsport, Pennsylvania. Busi- 
ness card and advertising pamphlet in tints and colors. Chaste 
in design and tasteful in coloring. 

MEssrRS. RAYNOR & TAYLOR, printers, Detroit, Michigan, 
well sustain-their reputation by a souvenir record of St. Mary’s 
hospital recently printed by them. 

W. B. CROMBIE, Lincoln, Nebraska. Assortment of gen- 
eral jobwork ; good taste in design, and thoroughness in exe- 
cution characterize the samples throughout. 

JAMES SKINNER, Calgary, Alberta, Canada. Samples of 
business cards and menu of creditable execution. A more care- 
ful use of ornamentation would improve the work. 

JOHN CHRISTIE, printer, Duluth, Minnesota. Advertising 
blotter of creditable execution, but spoiled by the line ‘‘ book 
and job printer.’’ Mr. Christie should study colors a little. 

HARRY E. SPENCER, foreman of the Jonia Sentinel, Ionia, 
Michigan, submits a little booklet entitled ‘‘ Points on Print- 
ing,’’ well designed, tasteful in coloring and well executed. 

‘A FEw TYPOGRAPHICAL SPECIMENS,”’ is the title of a 
sample book of jobwork issued by W. Vaughan, printer, Boston, 
Massachusetts. The samples are of good design and well 
printed. 

McCuLLocu & WHITCOMB, Albert Lea, Minnesota. Assort- 
ment of general jobwork ; many specimens in tints and colors 
which well sustain the reputation of the firm for doing first 
class work. 

A. J. WATERS, foreman, the Citrograph, Redlands, Cali- 
fornia. General work, neat, clean and tasteful. The office 
business card in bronze, tints and colors is a most attractive 
piece of work. 

“Evans, the Printer,” Alleghany, Pennsylvania, sends 
samples of advertising stationery ; the designs are bright and 
original, the coloring in excellent taste and the execution of a 
very high grade. 

From H. L. Blanchard, foreman job department Marysville 
Daily Appeal, Marysville, California, we have received a copy 
of the souvenir of the counties of Yuba and Sutter, issued to the 
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visiting members of the National Press Association. Beyond 
some minor defects the work is very creditable. The business 
card of the Appeal Publishing Company is a very tasteful piece 
of color work. 

F. S. LANG, with H. N. Farey & Co., Pasadena, California, 
sends samples of business cards, society and embossed printing ; 
good taste in coloring and design and thorough workmanship 
characterize the. work. 


THE Renner Printing House, Hastings, Nebraska, sends a 
specimen of their work in the form of a programme for the 
George Eliot Club, of Hastings. It is characterized by neat- 
ness, simplicity and good taste. 


THE June issue of ‘‘Our Occasional” issued by the Cincin- 
nati Typefoundry is out, and a copy has reached this office. 
The samples shown in this number are different faces of two 
letters ; no job faces being shown. 


J. M. GOUGHNOUR, publisher and printer, Johnstown, Penn- 
sylvania, submits a programme of the second annual banquet 
of Johnston Lodge No. 175 B. P. O. Elks, together with a firm 
billhead. The work is very creditable. 


WILL H. WHITE, Cleveland, Ohio. Souvenir the Brush 
Electric Company. The work is the product of the Matthews- 
Northrup Company, of Buffalo, New York, and reflects credit 
on all concerned in its varied departments. 


H. J. DARROw, Black River Falls, Wisconsin. Programme 
of high school commencement, of creditable execution. Curved 
lines are objectionable in such case. Use ornaments sparingly. 
Let simplicity and strength of design be your object. 


THE Galesburg Printing Company, of Galesburg, Illinois, 
submit a sample of their work, in the form of a souvenir for 
the years 1891 and 1892, of Knox College. Numerous half-tones 
and photogravures illustrate the work, all excellently printed ; 
the letterpress of the work is commendable. 


F. H. McCaBk, Logan, Iowa, sends sample of a commence- 
ment programme for the Logan high school. The work is 
cleanly and neatly printed, but we would suggest to Mr. 
McCabe that a little more harmonious selection of type faces 
would have improved the title page considerably. 


THE HAMILTON PRINTING COMPANY, Topeka, Kansas. 
Samples of bookwork in the form of twenty-sixth annual cata- 
logue of the University of Kansas, the composition of which is 
of a very high grade, and the presswork all that could be 
desired ; the numerous half-tones are well executed. 


From P. B. Medler, Montpelier, Vermont, we have received 
a copy of the menu for the banquet of the Vermont Bar Asso- 
ciation, printed at the Argus Patriot office, under the supervis- 
ion of the foreman, Mr. George Blair. The design and coloring 
of the work is in excellent taste, and the execution well nigh 
perfect. 


THE Canadian Photo-Engraving Bureau, 16 Adelaide street 
West, Toronto, Ontario, have issued an interesting catalogue of 
photo-engravings and linework. The engravings are well exe- 
cuted, and are convincing that Messrs. Moore & Alexander, the 
proprietors, are amply able to meet the requirements of their 
customers. 

W. C. THOMAS, business manager, Sheboygan County News, 
Sheboygan Falls, Wisconsin, submits samples of printing in 
plain and fancy styles from the job department. In considera- 
tion of Mr. Thomas’ explanation that the experience of the 
operators was to a large extent picked_up, the samples are 
praiseworthy. 

C. E. JENKINS, “press boy’”’ for E. H. Freeman, of Los 
Angeles, California, has sent us a very unique specimen that 
certainly deserves more than passing mention. The main por- 
tion of the work is printed upon cardboard, the inner leaves 
being of paper, and attached to the inside of back cover isa 
small envelope containing miniature samples of letterheads, 
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billheads, cards and programs. Upon the front cover appears 
avery highly colored embossed design, which cannot readily 
be described in a notice of this kind, and must be seen to be 
appreciated. The die cutting on the work is done entirely with 
brass rule. Printed as it is in harmonious colors and neatly 


| tied with blue ribbon, it certainly makes a most attractive 


announcenient. 


From W. B. Powell, foreman of poster department of the 
Laning Printing Company, of Norwalk, Ohio, but formerly with 
the Will S. Marshall Printing Company, of Lexington, Ken- 
tucky, we have received several samples of printing in tints, 
colors and bronzes ; the tint-blocks being prepared from card- 
board. The work is tastefully and artistically designed and 
colored and well printed. 

WE are indebted to the Enterprise Steam Print, of San 
Angelo, Texas, for a copy of the fourth annual premium list of 
the Concho Valley Fair Association. The cover design is cred- 
itable. The advertisements in the book, however, are tasteless 
in composition, having a jumbled appearance ; the letterpress 
is poor, the presswork wretched, and the discordant assortment 
of type faces is made to look still more objectionable from the 
amount of tawdry ornamentation used. 





ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


H. C. G., Kansas City, Missouri, asks criticism of presswork 
on monthly magazine. -dAmswer.—The letterpress is well done. 
The cover is low in the center and should be built up. The ink 
on the half-tone is too stiff and peels on the heavy parts. The 
high lights are filled up, which may be caused by deposits of 
ink or the etching is not deep enough. 


A. H. W., Lexington, Kentucky, sends samples of jobwork, 
explaining that he is a pressman and never set a complete job 
before, and asks, ‘‘ Do you think I have got the sand to make a 
good job printer? If so, I will follow it up.” Answer.—It is a 
duty that every workman owes himself to learn everything in 
his power, and the undoubted evidence of ability in the work 
submitted renders it incumbent on A. H. W. to pursue all avenues 
of study in the craft. 





PERSONAL. 


We acknowledge calls from the following gentlemen during 
the past month: George N. Raymond, Dazly Herald, Durango, 
Colorado ; J. Seemann, of Seemann & Peters, printers, Saginaw, 
Michigan ; B. J. Lowrey, secretary Michigan State Press Asso- 
ciation, Howard City, Michigan ; Charles F. Taylor, Louisville, 
Kentucky ; George B. Chase, publisher H/era/ld, Bliss, New 
York; James J. Kew, Monetary Times, Toronto, Ontario ; 
Daniel F. Dawson, Buffalo, New York ; James N. Hull, with 
Woodward, Tiernan & Co., St. Louis, Missouri; E. B. Bird, 
designer, Dorchester, Massachusetts; E. H. Cottrell, of C. B. 
Cottrell & Sons, New York; H. S. Mitchell, of C. H. Terry & 
Co., Columbus, Ohio; J. L. Robinette, state printing office, 
Sacramento, California; A. C. Nisson, Commonwealth Com- 
pany, New Westminster, British Columbia ; C. D. Mackay, J. L. 
Morrison Company, New York; O. Ll. Smith, the Smith-Brooks 
Printing Company, Denver, Colorado ; W. S. Russell, Gazeéte, 
Kansas City, Missouri; Frank B. Wiborg, The Ault & Wiborg 
Company, Cincinnati, Ohio ; H. D. Brown, of Brown, Treacy & 
Co., St. Paul, Minnesota ; Jackson Blizard, Toronto, Ontario ; 


J. W. Davis, with C. P. Byrd, Atlanta, Georgia; Samuel Rees, 


Rees Printing Company, Omaha, Nebraska; C. T. Van Gorder, 
Elgin, Illinois; Joseph A. Black, pressman delegate, St. Paul 
and Minneapolis, Minnesota; S. M. Hunt, Springfield, Massa- 
chusetts; M.S. Burnett, with Watters-Talbott Printing Com- 
pany, DesMoines, Iowa; S. D. Perry, Bushnell, Illinois ; J. West 
Goodwin, the Bazoo, Sedalia, Missouri; J. Hornstein, Demo- 
crat, Boone, Iowa; John W. O’Neill, Cameron Manufacturing 
Company, Milwaukee, Wisconsin; Cyrus Field Willard, the 
Globe, Boston, Massachusetts. 

















CHICAGO NOTES. 


THE J. lL. Morrison Company has secured quarters in the 
Caxton building, and will carry a full line of the ‘“ Perfection ”’ 
stitchers and wire. 

Mr. M. J. CARROLI, has assumed the editorship of Hol- 
lister’s Light-Hour Herald. The paper is meeting with pop- 
ular favor and evidently has a bright future. 

M. A. FounrAIn & Co., the printers, announce their removal 
from 5 Wabash avenue to Nos. 22 to 26 Randolph street, where 
they have better facilities than at the old stand. 

THE offices of the secretary-treasurer, recording and financial 
secretary and organizer, of Chicago Typographical Union, No. 
16, have been removed to 122 Fifth avenue, room 13, Mail build- 
ing. 

At the regular monthly meeting of Chicago Typographical 
Union, No. 16, June 26, thirty-five new members were initiated— 
among them being four ladies. The names of twenty-one 
applicants for membership were read and referred to the busi- 
ness comunittee. 

THE Braun Illustrating Company, photo-engravers, now 
have an office in the Temple, corner of Monroe and La Salle 
streets, their works being at 87 to 93 South Jefferson street. Mr. 
Carl Nemethy, formerly manager of the Photo-tint Engraving 
Company, is now connected with this firm. 

W. A. FowLER & Co., dealers in paper, formerly at 179 
Monroe street, have just moved to new quarters at 212 and 214 
Monroe street, where they occupy the first floor and basement. 
They carry a full line of book, news, writing, cardboard, cover, 
envelopes, document manilas, etc., and with their largely 
increased space look for a better trade even than they had at 
the old stand. 

AMONG Chicago’s visitors last month was Mr. Moritz Beh- 
rend, a partner of Prince Bismarck in the paper mill plant at 
Varzin, Germany. Mr. Behrend is finding his visit to America 
full of interest and pleasure. While he is much interested in the 
progress of papermaking, he is also pleased at the growth of the 
country, and especially Chicago, the World’s Fair city. While 
in Chicago he visited the exposition grounds, and expressed 
wonder and satisfaction at the outlook. 

MR. ARTHUR J. WORSLEY has been the blushing recipient 
of the congratulations of his fellow employés of the Henry O. 
Shepard Company’s composing rooms. Miss Matilda J. Win- 
ter, of St. Thomas, Ontario, and Mr. Worsley were married on 
June 14, at 196 Erie street, Chicago, Rev. Floyd W. Tomkins, 
rector of St. James Episcopal church, officiating. Mr. Paul W. 
Heermans acted as groomsman and Miss Lillian Elliott as 
bridesmaid. THE INLAND PRINTER tenders its congratula- 
tions. 


THE St. Louis Printing Ink Works, B. Thalmann, proprietor, 
have issued a circular to the printers of Chicago, Milwaukee, 
Detroit and elsewhere stating that they have opened a branch 
office at room 1, 415 Dearborn street, Chicago, where they will 
carry a full and complete stock of printing and lithographing 
inks, spot oils, varnishes and bronze powders. ‘The office will 
be under the management of Mr. A. P. Daly, who is well and 
favorably known to the trade in all parts of the country. With 
this branch in Chicago the firm anticipates a large increase in 
its orders for inks in the West. 


WE are indebted to the courtesy of Messrs. Hollister 
Brothers, ‘the eight-hour printers,” for a very neat copy of the 
constitution and by-laws of Chicago Typographical Union, No. 
16. A list of officers and delegates since organization occupies 
the back pages of the book, the whole suitably indexed. It 


would be a very handy compilation in any dress, but the | 


Messrs. Hollister have displayed their usual good taste in its 
get-up. Printed in plain, readable type on good paper, it is 
bound in flexible leather with rounded corners, suitable for the 
pocket. The seal of the union is embossed in gold on the 
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front cover, and altogether the handy little volume presents a 
most attractive appearance. 

On Thursday, June 23, Zhe /nter Ocean issued an eight-page 
illustrated supplement printed in four colors, on a fast web 
perfecting press, and it is proposed to publish a color supple- 
ment regularly every Sunday after that date. The printing of 
a sheet of this kind marks a new era in illustrated journalism 
in the West, and is certainly an achievement which the pro- 
prietors of the paper may well feel proud of. The press on 
which the supplement is printed is the invention of Mr. Walter 
Scott, of Plainfield, New Jersey, the well known inventor of 
perfecting presses and printing machinery in general. 


OF INTEREST TO THE CRAFT. 


WATERBURY (Conn.) Typographical Union, No. 282, has dis- 
banded and surrendered its charter. 

lL. G. A. SYRAUBE, of the Franklin Printing Company, of 
Los Angeles, California, has disposed of his interests in that 
firm to Frank Mauricio. 

GREAT preparations have been made for the picnic of Mil- 
waukee Typographical Union, No. 23, to be held at the Shoot- 
ing park on Sunday, July 31. Governor Peck has signified his 
intention of attending. 

CREAM CITY TYPOGRAPHICAI, UNION, No. 23, Milwaukee, 
Wisconsin, has contracted a three years’ lease for a new hall, 
on Oneida and Front streets, opposite the German theater. 
The hall will be furnished in the most approved style, and sub- 
let to the different labor organizations of the city. 

THAT useful instrument, the gavel, which was wielded by 
President Prescott at the convention, is the property of Mr. 
C. S. Dodge, foreman of the Boston G/ode’s composing room. 
The gavel is an ivory one, handsomely mounted with silver, 
and was presented to Mr. Dodge by compositors of the Glode. 
Mr. Dodge, as president of Boston Typographical Union, No. 
12, used the gavel on the Sunday following its presentation at a 
meeting of Union No. 12, and two weeks later his wife, who is 
president of the National Section Cadets of Temperance, rapped 
for order with it in Baltimore at the annual convention of the 
cadets. 

THE London, England, Polytechnic has already booked 
more than eight hundred for the World’s Fair tour which it has 
undertaken to manage for English artisans, and the number is 
being increased daily. These excursionists will visit the Exposi- 
tion and incidentally see the sights of New York, Philadelphia, 
Washington, Chicago and Niagara Falls, on a total expense, 
including transportation both ways, of about $125. They will 
be comfortably lodged, while in Chicago, in D. L. Moody’s 
Bible Institute, and in barracks on a block of ground belong- 
ing to Marshall Field, the use of which accommodations has 
been donated by the gentleman named. 

NORWALK, Ohio, is a little city of eight thousand inhabit- 
ants, and noted the country over for its Fair Publishing House, 
whose imprint graces eight-tenths of the fair work done in the 
United States. The season is just on, and the house employs as 
many as two hundred hands, doing a general printing and 
lithograph business. A safety ticket, the invention of Mr. J. 
F. Laning, has a 20,000,000 sale each year. The plant com- 
prises eight cylinder presses, seventeen platens, a ticket press, 
folders, rulers, embossing machine, lithograph press, die 
machines, etc., and a new lithograph and engraving depart- 
ment. Job printers average $13.50 a week. Business good, 
prospects the best. During the season good printers are in 
demand. Outside of this are four other job offices, two daily 
newspapers and four weeklies. There is no typographical 
union. 

THE international typographical congress will meet at 
Berne, Switzerland, in August, when among other questions to 
be considered will be the employment of females in printeries ; 
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the limitations of the hours of labor; the minimum salaries ; 
the regulation of the number of apprentices. ‘These will be 
but a few of the many subjects to be brought under the notice 
of the congress, which are suggested for the amelioration 
of the condition of the European printers. The Archives de 
l’ Imprimerie says: ‘‘ People often find it easier to demand of 
the state what they could easier obtain by combination, and the 
state finds itself in the position of the nurse of the child crying 
for the moon and promises to give it in order to obtain tran- 
quillity. The ancient axiom A7de toi toi méme, is very appli- 
cable in such matters, for the printers would find it much easier 
to make regulations and enforce them than to persuade some- 
one else to do it for them.” 


BOOKS, BROCHURES AND PERIODICALS. 


A FEw of our contemporaries seem to be misinformed as to 
the plans of the D. Lothrop Company, the well-known pub- 
lishers of Boston, when they report some contemplated changes 
(owing to the death of Mr. D. Lothrop) in its management. 
The company desires to say that all such reports are entirely 
without foundation. There are no contemplated changes, and 
everything is to go on as usual, carrying out the future plans 
for the house as laid down and conducted before his decease by 
Mr. D. Lothrop. 


“How to make Printing Inks and Varnishes, Canceling Ink 
and Artists’ Indestructible Ink ” is the title of a little pamphlet 
published by George W. Small & Co., of Cincinnati, Ohio, a 
copy of which we have recently received. It is a work of fifty 
pages, giving formule and recipes for making all kinds of 
printing inks and varnishes, from news costing 3 cents per 
pound, to carmine that sells for $32 per pound. We have not 
had an opportunity of testing any of the formulz, but have 
been informed that every one has been thoroughly tried, and 
can be depended upon. ‘The work is offered for $5. 


‘““A MAN AND A WOMAN,” the recent work of Stanley 
Waterloo, is a novel which has many attractions to even more 
than the average reader. It is a modern novel, and the char- 
acters are very human. Mr. Waterloo describes the country as 
one who knows and loves it. He is a journalist of national 
reputation, and his profession has given him opportunities to 
study the class of men which his principal character, Mr. Grant 
Harlson, represents. Harlson, who is a somewhat massive 
young man, distinguishes himself in early life as a vanquisher 
of blacksnakes, and later as a vanquisher of women. ‘There is 
a touch of the startling effects of Zola about the work. 
F. J. Schulte & Co., publishers, Chicago; paper, 50 cents; 
cloth, $1.25. 

THE SONG OF THE SWORD AND OTHER VERSES, by W. E. Henley. 

Charles Scribner’s Sons. $1.00. 

Printed at the press of De Vinne, on immaculate paper, and 
bound in wine-colored muslin, Mr. Henley’s last volume of 
verse is as concinnate an example of bookmaking as one should 
wish to see. Mr. Henley is fortunate in his American pub- 
lishers. ‘To Messrs. Charles Scribner’s Sons more than to any 
other New York publishers belongs the honor of giving due 
prominence and publicity to the younger school of English 
essayists and poets. When Mr. Henley’s first book appeared in 
America under the modest title, ‘‘ A Book of Verses,”’ its author 
was hailed as a writer of great promise. The whole volume of 
his original work to date makes but three tiny books, and all 
these appeal to readers of cultivated taste. The latest volume 
contains some verse that could not readily be spared from our 
literature, possessing as it does great originality in thought and 
treatment. The lyrics are especially charming but quite uncon- 
ventional in form. In another column the reader will find a 
selection or two from the ‘‘ Song of the Sword,”’ and these little 
snatches must make him eager to possess the book, portions of 
which, however, are quite as inscrutable as ‘‘ The way of a bird 
in the sunshine !”’ or ‘‘ The way of a man with a maid!” 





PAPER TRADE NOTES. 


THE Howard paper mill, at Menasha, Wisconsin, has been 
purchased by Oshkosh parties for $125,000. 


MESSRS. VERNON Bros. & Co., paper makers, 65 and 67 
Duane street, New York, have adopted the plan of sending out 
samples of their book papers in the form of popular novels: 
Hawthorne’s “‘ Scarlet Letter”? and ‘‘The Heiress of Cameron 
Hall,’”’ by Laura Jean Libbey, being among the latest sent out 
by them. The firm is represented in Chicago by Mr.-J. Herz, 
226 La Salle street. 


At the annual meeting of the Keith Paper Company, of 
Turner’s Falls, Massachusetts, the following officers were 


elected: President, Alexander H. Rice; clerk and treasurer, - 


C. M. Burnett ; directors—Alexander H. Rice, Boston ; Charles 
T. Crocker, Fitchburg; E. D. Jones, Pittsfield; A. Pagen- 
stecher, New York; William H. Mairs, Brooklyn; Moses 
Bulkley, New York ; George I. Pease, New York; C. M. Bur- 
nett, Turner’s Falls. 

THE hands in the finishing room at the Seymour Paper 
Mill, Windsor Locks, Connecticut, are on a strike because a 
Japanese who has been employed in another part of the mill 
for some time was given a job in the finishing room. The help 
in the room objected to his working in the room, and all but 
two of the fifteen employés there left after notifying the over- 
seer that they should do so if the ‘‘Jap’’ was allowed to 
remain. ‘The company refused. to remove him. 


THE Parsons Paper Company, of Holyoke, Massachusetts, 
send samples of parchment deed for diplomas made in all 
sizes. For an artificial parchment this paper has no equal for 
the purpose intended. They also send samples of other Irish 
linen tracing paper for artists’ use, and drawing paper made in 
three sizes, combining excellent quality with moderate prices. 
Their sample book of bond and bank-note papers is gotten up 
in excellent style ; contains a fine line of samples and with its 
handsome steel-plate title page, makes a most attractive job. 


NEWSPAPER GOSSIP. 


THE Hooper Hummer is the alliterative title of a new 
weekly at Hooper, Nebraska. 


THE Southern Republican is a new weekly recently issued at 
Birmingham, Alabama. W. F. Green, editor and proprietor. 


THE Jllustrated Kentuckian is a new literary and society 
journal, at Lexington, Kentucky, edited by Mrs, Eugenia Dunlap 
Potts. 

W. A. SOUTHERLAND and Charles W. Hutchins have pur- 
chased a half interest in the Evening Caucasian, of Shreve- 
port, Louisiana. 

THE Morning News, of Wilmington, Delaware, will shortly 
put in a complete new printing outfit, but what firm will supply 
the materials has not yet been decided. 

THE Coloradan is a new semi-monthly published in Denver, 
Colorado, by Messrs. Dillenback & Dove. Its typographical 
appearance is attractive, which is enhanced by numerous half- 
tone engravings. 

B. F. BRown has purchased an interest in the Morning 
Journal, of Hannibal, Missouri, and is performing the duties of 
local editor. Mr. Brown is also vice-president of the Journal 
Printing Company. 

THE Printer and Publisher is another applicant for public 
patronage, issued by the J. B. Mclean Publishing Company, 
of Toronto, Ontario. It contains much interesting matter, 
and will doubtless prove a success. 


THE Herald-7Times, of Gouverneur, New York, has been 
sold to Prof. M. R. Sackett, editor of the orthern Tribune, of 
Gouverneur. Mr. Horace G. Reynolds, the editor and proprie- 
tor of the Herald-7imes, in the last edition published under 
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his ownership published a farewell to his employés, making 
particular mention of his foreman, Mr. Will L,. Hough, who is 
well known to the readers of THE INLAND PRINTER. 


THE Patriot, Jackson, Michigan, has lately placed a double- 
feed Dispatch press in its pressroom, a fast press having been 
demanded by the rapidly increasing circulation. A Dexter 
folder will also be added to the pressroom shortly. 

WE acknowledge the receipt of the wedding souvenir of 
Miss Mollie Sherriff and F. S. Foster, editor of the Messenger, 
of Ellsworth, Kansas. The souvenir is a dainty affair, and from 
it we learn the happy pair were made one on June 8. Congrat- 
ulations. 


THERE has been much competition in the newspaper line in | 
“New Haven, Connecticut, especially between the LZvening 


Leader and the Morning Palladium, two republican papers, 
both giving away copies of novels by several well-known 
writers with each copy of their paper, and scattering sample 
copies broadcast on almost every doorstep. 


Cc. L. GoopricH, editor and proprietor of the Belize Inde- 


pendent, Belize, British Honduras, being desirous of visiting the | 


Worlds’ Fair for several months in 1893, wishes to procure a 
trustworthy person to conduct the paper during his absence, or 
the newspaper plant and good will with the job and book 
department will be disposed of on good cash terms. 


THE Evening Union, of Springfield, Massachusetts, was 
sold June 1, by Mr. Shipley, who owned a controlling interest, 
to a syndicate of wealthy republicans of that city, who propose 
to start a morning edition in connection with the present even- 
ing edition, beginning July 1. It will be a strict party organ. 
Mr. Shipley retires after thirty years of journalistic work. This 
will be the first rival of the Repudlican in its morning field. 


TRADE NOTES. 


THE Hoke Engraving Company, 910 South Seventh street, 
St. Louis, Missouri, have just issued a circular and price list of 
their Crown engraving plates, tools, etc. 

L. G. REYNOLDS, general manager of the firm of Reynolds 
& Reynolds, stationers, Dayton, Ohio, has secured a patent on 
a neat device —a manifold copying arrangement. A fortune is 
in store for the inventor. 

CHANDLER & PRICE, of Cleveland, Ohio, have just finished 
their new 12 by 18 press, which is said to be one of the finest 
machines they have ever built. ‘There has been quite a demand 
for this size, and the firm will now be able to fill it. Our repre- 
sentative who called at their factory recently reports that the 
firm is doing an immense business. 


THE Falconer Manufacturing Company, a wealthy wood- 
working concern, at Falconer, New York, are establishing a 
printing plant in connection with their business, intending to 
go into the manufacturing of advertising novelties, such as yard 
sticks, rulers, fans, etc. Their specially-built presses and other 
special machinery have been ordered. 

THE job printing firm of J. E. Shipman & Co., of Spring- 
field, Massachusetts, has been dissolved, Mr. Shipman retiring 
asamember. His business partner, James T. Ripley, has taken 
into partnership Joseph J. Rafter, formerly of Wells, Rafter & 
Co. The Weaver-Shipman Company will be the name of the 
new firm, and Mr. Shipman will remain in its employ. 

THE Illinois Paper Company, of 181 Monroe street, Chicago, 
have just sent out a novelty in the way of blotting paper, which 
they call enamel blotting. It is made in a number of shades 
of color. The blotting side is a very good absorbent and the 
face has an enamel surface, upon which printing can be very 
well done. We predict quite a demand for this new stock. 


THE copartnership heretofore existing between Charles W. 
Bendernagel and George E. Deacon, under the firm name of 
Bendernagel & Co., was dissolved by mutual consent on June 
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10, Mr. Deacon retiring therefrom. Mr. Bendernagel assumes 
all assets and liabilities, and will continue the business of manu- 
facturing printers’ rollers at 521 Minor street, Philadelphia 
under the name of Bendernagel & Co. 


THE Seybold Machine Company, of Dayton, Ohio, have just 
issued a neat little pamphlet describing their machinery for 
printers, bookbinders, lithographers and paper box makers. 
The job is printed on laid linen paper, and with its imitation 
parchment cover printed in gilt and tied with silk floss, makes 
altogether an attractive piece of work, and is certainly in keep- 
ing with the character of the machinery which this firm turns 
out. 

THE Duplex Color Disc Company, of 214 Monroe street, 
have recently made arrangements with the Toronto Typefoun- 


| dry, of Toronto, Ontario, to represent them in the dominion of 
| Canada, and that foundry will be able to fill all orders for this 


very popular device in the dominion. This arrangement will 
prove of great advantage to Canadian printers, and many, no 


| doubt, will take advantage of it, as the delay and annoyance 


attending the sending of orders to the states will be avoided. 


WE have received a copy of the specimen book of the 
National Printing Ink and Dry Color Company, manufé«.turers 
of printing and lithographic inks, dry colors, varnishes, etc., 
corner Austin avenue and Diller street, Chicago. The work 


| contains samples of all the leading shades and colors of print- 


ing inks. This company has mills of the latest modern and 


| improved designs, and every department is fitted up with the 


best mechanical appliances. Specimen copies of their book 
will be sent on request. On page 837 of this issue we show a 
sample of one of the colored inks made by this company. 

WE have received from John Royle & Sons, Paterson, New 
Jersey, manufacturers of routing machines, routing cutters, 
drills, lathes, cabinet saws, etc., a neat little pamphlet of forty 
pages, called ‘‘Router Chips from Royle Machines,’’ showing 
cuts of the various machines manufactured by the firm and 
giving extracts from testimonial letters received by the company 
and press notices from trade journals of established reputation, 
all testifying to the merits of the manufactures of this firm. A 
number of very appropriate quotations taken from various 
authors are scattered through the book, which adds to its 
attractiveness and aids in strengthening the arguments used to 
convince intended customers of the merits of all Royle’s man- 
ufactures. 

WE are informed by Messrs. T. W. & C. B. Sheridan, manu- 
facturers of paper cutters, embossers, and bookbinders’ ma- 
chinery in general, of 25 Center street, New York, and 413 
Dearborn street, Chicago, that they are having quite a number 
of calls for their machinery abroad. Printers and binders 
abroad are beginning to realize the fact that America leads in 
productions in this line of machinery, and are recognizing this 
fact by sending to America for their wares. Messrs. Sheridan 
have recently shipped to Nottingham, England, one of their 
56-inch cutters, and havealso sent two of their 48-inch machines 
to London, England, within the last month. Marcus Ward & 
Co., the well-known manufacturers of novelties in cards and * 
stationery, are using a number of embossers and paper cutters 
made by this firm. It is certainly gratifying to note the fact 
that our British brothers are beginning to appreciate the excel- 
lence of American machinery. 


THE Electro-Tint Engraving Company, formerly of 726 
Chestnut street, Philadelphia, have recently moved to new and 
very commodious quarters, at 1306 to 1310 Filbert street. In 
their new location they have double their former facilities and 
conveniences, and have one of the finest half-tone engraving 
establishments in the country. Being located between the two 
terminals of the Pennsylvania and Philadelphia & Reading 


| railroads, in a section of the city which promises to become a 


center for business, the move which they have just made will 


| prove of the utmost advantage to them. We acknowledge 
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receipt of a very handsome specimen of half-tone work pro- 
duced by this firm, called ‘“‘ Listening to the Fairies,’ a repro- 
duction of a celebrated painting by C. Bodenhausen, which 
certainly deserves great credit, not only for the excellence of 
the plate, but from its large size. It is printed in photo-brown 
upon a background of delicate stone color. 


WE acknowledge a call a short time since from Mr. James G. 
Mosson, representing Messrs. Beit & Philippi, of -Hamburg, Ger- 
many, and alsothe London & Provincial Printing Ink Company, 
of London. Mr. Mosson was making a tour of this country for 
the purpose of introducing the inks and varnishes manufac- 
tured by his company. We are indebted to him for a number 
of samples of work produced in Germany with the inks of his 
firm, among them a very elaborate calendar made in Leipsic, 
by Wezel & Naumann, which is an excellent example of what 
can be done in lithograph work in that country. It is made in 
the form of an easel, and has a very handsome picture between 
the calendar of each month, besides a little pocket on the back 
in which are contained samples of the various colors of ink 
made by the firm. Besides this Mr. Mosson favored us with 
sample books of half-tone inks in various colors, samples of 
special lithograph inks, and also a very handsome portfolio 
showing various grades of photogravures, as well as a hand- 
some sample book showing various grades of wood cut inks in 
black. From the sample submitted, we are led to believe that 
the firm turns out an excellent line of material. 





ITEMS OF INTEREST. 


To remove rust from any finely-polished steel instruments, 
such as drawing or mathematical instruments, etc., polish the 
rust from the articles with flour of emery paper and gloss with 
crocus on leather. 

MANY English surnames end in ford, ham (house), lea, ton 
(farm) and by (dwelling), from the old practice of naming per- 
sons after their native place. Aylesford, Grimston, Habersham 
and Ormsby are examples. 

JoHN MARSHALI, Woop, who died in Springfield, Massa- 
chusetts, recently, was one of the oldest printers and proof- 
readers in the country, having been apprenticed to the printer’s 
trade before 1830. Since 1858 he had been a proofreader for 
the Merriams, the dictionary publishers. 

Mr. HENRY LENCKE, of Reading, Pennsylvania, has recently 
invented a rotary ink-pump, a device to force printing ink 
through a hose directly from the barrel to the fountain. The 
pump is attached to the side of the barrel near the bottom, and 
a turn of the crank sends the ink through the hose into the 
fountain at the rate of twenty pounds a minute. 





RECENT INCORPORATIONS. 


Below is given a list of corporations, chartered recently, to 
do business in the line of printing and allied trades, with capi- 
tal stock of each. 


Acme Publishing Co., Seattle, Wash. $10,000. To print and publish 
newspapers, periodicals, magazines and books, and carry on a general job 
printing business. 

KE. C. Allen & Co., Seattle, Wash. $5,000. To doa general book and job 
printing business. 

American Correspondence School of Art and Science, Port Huron, 
Mich. $5,000. To ptint and publish text-books. 

American Photographic Publishing Co., Jersey City, N. J. $2,000. To 
publish and sell photographic publications, etc. 

American Publishing Co., Seattle, Wash. $1,000. To doa general book 
and job printing business. ie 

Anderson Printing & Publishing Co., Anderson, Ind. $1,200.- To carry 
on a general newspaper and job printing business. 

Bankers’ Art Publishing Co., Detroit, Mich. $15,000. To engrave and 
publish art specialties. 

Blackburg Printing and Publishing Co., Blackburg, S.C. $6,000. To 
publish a newspaper and do a general printing, publishing and stationery 
business. 

Bohemian Printing Co., Milwaukee, Wis. $10,000. To do printing and 
publishing. 
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Britannica Publishing Co., New York city. $100,000. ‘To do printing, 
publishing, binding, etc. 

Builder & Trader Publishing Co., Chicago, Ill. $12,000. To print and 
publish a paper or papers and periodicals, and doa general printing and 
publishing business. 

Clark W. Bryan Co., Springfield, Mass. $30,000. ‘To carry on the busi- 
ness of printing, publishing, bookbinding, blank book making, etc. 

T. E. Calkins Engraving Co., Chicago, Ill. $3,000. ‘To do wood, photo, 
half-tone, zinc and wax engraving, electrotyping and all process work per- 
taining to engraving business. 

Cameron Manutacturing Co., Milwaukee, Wis. $48,000. ‘To manufac- 
ture and sell printers’ quoins and patented articles generally. 

Catholic Universe Publishing Co., Cleveland, Ohio. $10,000. ‘To print 
and publish a Catholic newspaper, and do a general printing and publish- 
ing business. 

Clark Publishing Co., Omaha, Neb. $100,000. ‘To manufacture, pub- 
lish, buy and sell books, pamphlets and periodicals. 

Central Publishing Co., Detroit, Mich. $10,000, ‘Yo do a general pub- 
lishing and bookmaking business. 

Cripple Creek Crusher Publishing Co., Cripple Creek, Colo. $15,000. ‘To 
print and publish a daily newspaper in Cripple Creek and do a general job 
printing business. 

Colorado Catholic Publication Society, Denver, Colo. $25,000. ‘To print, 
publish and circulate a newspaper to be styled the Colorado Catholic, etc. 

Commercial Publishing Co., Denver, Colo. $10,000. ‘To buy and sell 
printing apparatus and material, publish and circulate newspapers and 
carry on a general publishing and job printing business. 

Cuyahoga Publishing Co., Cuyahoga Falls, Ohio. $25,000. ‘To publish % 
books, pamphlets, newspapers, maps, engravings, lithographs, etc. 

Democrat Publishing Co., Missoula, Mont. $25,000. To do a general 
printing and publishing business and establish, maintain, print and 
publish a paper. 

Eagle Publishing Co., Argentine, Kan. $2,000. To do general printing 
and publishing. 

Enquirer Publishing Co., Clarksburg, W. Va. $10,000. To publish a 
newspaper and do a general printing and binding business. 

Enterprise Printing Co., Radford, Va. $5,000. Yo publish and print 
newspapers. 

Farmers’ Tribune Co., Des Moines, Iowa. $25,000. To publish news- 
papers, pamphlets, periodicals, etc. 

Franklin Publishing Co., Chicago, Ill. $20,000. To publish, print and 
sell newspapers and periodicals and do a general printing business. 

Frankfort Publishing Co., Frankfort, Wash. $20,000. To do a general 
printing and publishing business. 

Gazette Printing and Publishing Co., Emporia, Kan. $3,500. Todo a 
general printing and publishing business. 

Goodell Printing and Binding Co., West Superior, Wis. $12,000. ‘To do 
printing, binding and manufacturing of blank books and stationery. 

F. M. Harley Publishing Co., Chicago, Ill. $5,000. To do a publishing 3 
and book business. : 

Helio Engraving Co., Newark, N. J. $10,000. To manufacture and sell t 
books and magazines, etc. 

Herald Company, Huntington, W. Va. $5,000. To doa general printing 
and publishing business. 

Home Circle Publishing Co., Bloomington, Ill. $15,000. To publish 
and carry on a newspaper called the Home Circle and do a job and general ’ 
printing business. - 

Home Knowledge and Supply Co., San Francisco, Cal. $100,000. ‘To 
print, publish and manufacture books and supply members therewith. is 

Housewife Publishing Co., New York city, N. Y. $100,000. To print, 
publish and sell newspapers, periodicals, magazines, books, etc. 

Illinois Bank Note Company, Chicago, Ill. $50,000. To do a general 
lithographing, engraving and printing business. 

Inspector Publishing Co., Jersey City, N. J. $6,000. To carry on the 
business of book printing, engraving, electrotyping and lithographing, etc. 

Journal of Commerce, New York city, N. Y. $64,000. To publish the 
Journal of Commerce and to do a general printing business. 

Journal of Orificial Surgery Co., Chicago, Ill. $10,000. Furtherance of 
medical education and publication. 

A. R. Keller Co., Philadelphia, Pa. $125,000. To do a printing and 
publishing business. gs 

Liberator Publishing Co., Dayton, O. $10,000. To publish a daily and “ 
weekly prohibition newspaper, and doa general printing and publishing ‘ 
business. 

Alfred Lindell & Co., Chicago, Ill. $2,000. To do a general printing, 





binding and publishing business. 


William Marley Co., Camden, N. J. $15,000. To carry on the business 
of bookbinding. 

McClure Publishing Co. (incorporated in W. Va.), New York city, N. Y. 
$100,000. To doa publishing business. 

McCook County Publishing Co., Salem, $. D. $2,000. Todo a general 
publishing and job business, and to publish a weekly newspaper. 

McDonald & Gill Co., 36 Bromfield street, Boston, Mass. $25,000. To 
print and publish newspapers, periodicals, books and engravings, and buy 
and sell stationery and other similar articles. 

Monmouth Republican Printing Co., Monmouth, Ill. $7,000. To doa 
general printing and publishing business, also publish a newspaper at 
Monmouth called Republican, Atlas and Advance. 
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-apers non-union. 

[coast for good union men. 
One of the best towns on Pacific 
Bookwork not done by piece. 


| Daily papers and job offices union. 


[banded. 
Waterbury Union, No. 282, has dis- 


| ‘Towrr is full of subs. 


| The Telegraph 


[machines. 
has put in seven 
Good demand for first-class job 

printers. 


All offices are union. 


surrounding towns. 


| City is full of half-learned boys from 


[paper, pays 25 cents. 
Times, non-union, only morning 


{reason of great floods. 
Printing business total wreck by 


| Overstocked with subs. 


The News is now a union office. 


[week higher. 
Night work in job offices $6 per 


No piecework. 


[mer and 58 hrs. in winter for $10.50. 
Job printers work 55 hrs. in sum- 
Plenty of men for the work. 


| Newspaper work not done by piece. 


—_— | | | Ad 
| eis 8 | COMPOSITION. 8 
TOWN | ee | PROSPECTS. |—————__— 7 * 
° rning ivening | : 
| _ Papers. | Papers. | Bookwork.| Time. a 
- —_—___—— =I | — : _—__——— 
MGIC con eess seen ae NORGE tsk es es 32 “ 27 32 | $15.00 60 
Birmingham.......... Ala.| dull .............- 1B ence 40 | 35 | 35 & 4o 16.50 | 59 | 
MGUUE occ ks cs ceneeves a Cc ae 40 | 40 40 16.00 | 59 
Fort Smith........s -Ark.,| dull........ ° 30 25 | 30 15.00 60 
Little ROCK .«..0<0005+. EE BO ios 5c x cwe wens 35 35 — | 16.00 59 
WICUOTAS o5 sos iow sete BO 5605 6 c'e5s5'ser 50 | 45 45 21.00 53 
BYCOUD . 5560 secs sctcee oN ee 45 40 os 18.00 54 
Los Angeles.......+++- Cal.) very dull......... 45 | 4o - 20.00 54 
Oakland ... .....+...- Cal} Gull ....c.cccseees 45 | 40 40 18 00 59 
Riverside ........ cep CCRINEMEND 5. ccccee caves 40 | 35 | 35 16 to 20 | 59 
GarIeOs Fa swceyecewsCOl.| HER cost ccccs cece 40 | 35 45 | 18.00 | 59 
San Francisco......... oR: eer 50 | 45 30 18.00 59 
Sy | ee OES a a ee 40 | 30 35 15 to 18 |.59 
Colorado Springs....Colo.} good.............. 45 | 40 45 19.00 59 
—— iecesecae Get BORE oso coi cscs 35 | 334% 35 |} 12 to 15 59 
Harttord’s..<..,.+<3. COUN.) OOd .s.... Sasa vs i 40 | 35 35 | 15.00 a 
New Haven......... Comm.) POO... .....60.650- | bright : 40 35 | 35 to 4o | 15.00 59 
Waternury..... 255% OM TENE 5 is isc ccnce ess 35 | 2) & 3 35 | 12 to 15 | 59 
WHEN SOc. is05s esas Del.| good seeeuscl 30 25 25 10 to 12 | 60 
PCRBACOMA. < 6/50 i655 000 SS eee | } 35 30 35 15 00 _ 
INTRETICURS <.4s dco veces CE eee | g 25 & 27% | 25 & 27% | 25 10.50 59 
RRL, sctinis iaaese 4 sea IB OG <6 orcas nese ses | discouraging..... | 334 30 — 15.00 59 
Savannah............+. Ga.| very good.........| NGUCHING......... | 37% 35 35 15.00 59 
Hoonolltt......6 cv. BI; slightly eenieien: MMCOPURIN S65 05050: 60 | 50 50 20.00 53 
Bowe CMY, isvs0s cic eee eeeeosce aR 50 45 45 21.00 53 | 
ATS. 5 5 cts es eee heas MINER 535 <a isac0ss S05 oo: ae _ 25 28 12.00 —_ 
De en ae Seer OS | ee EN ee 30 25 25 10.00 59 | 
Bloomington ........ .. tg See very good ........ | 27% 25 & 27% $13.50 13.50to18 | 59 | 
CAO § 5655005 pede oe eee BE OOE sb aecee'ss nese OS ee ree 31% | 29 35 12.00 59 
CHAMBRE. 6505505008 Pea 6c 6s ence soe MMM srewidcoscoseains _- $10.00 $12 13.50 60 | 
DICOUIEE ies ees 6ctsiso5e | Aer rere uncertain........ 30 27% 27% 13.50 59 
Galesburg.............. OE > See BMG cu ecnacheces -- 25 $12 to 14 | 12 to 16.50 | 59 
Peoria..... esa hein eareeae Ill.| moderate......... oN ee 38 | 35 | 40 16.50to 21 59 
DONT sh cira rc cincsesinn ss Re MOORS 6 cwcssns cues MUNN So pscrgssiainaseiere 33% 30 30 & 33% 15.00 59 | 
Springfield ............ Iit.| RR oss diaa'biels ates" [eo Oe Ree 35 | 32 | 33% | 15.00 59 
Fort Wayne..... ote PHERIOAD 55 4 casccn oes EL eee eee 35 30 -- 13 50 59 
Indianapolis.......... MARU oc sielncigsacue sal So ere 38 36 40 16.50 _ 
LOZAUSPOTE. . .is:s00008 Ind.| RRUREE sc osececie aan | not very good .... 28 23 28 12.00 59 
et, ERS WEITERE 5.0 5:<ie.seesee ex eM sea cswetes<ces o 23 $9 to 12 12.00 59 
WITICEHNED:. <.. cocecs 5G AU] BOON sch ccswocces PSPRIEO Ss wks vessivss | $9 torr | $9toir | -- 11.00 -— 
Burlington. <....0006- Towa) f42P 2.6. 6. ccccceee eee 30 25 30 14.00 _ 
Cedar Rapids ........ BOWE SOME 6 5565035050005] MOE BOOG Sice os0c | 30 28 25 12 00 52 
Siduc Cite. o.2icc00n os BE RENE biases ve.< éaieraeo PPRCEIOT Gc conesclaces 38 334 35 | 14 to 16 | 59 
ECHIAI os kco.c-5c005% Kan.| Siasi-sial TMMENT OR ase siocoe ase | 30 25 — 15.00 60 
Hutchinson.......... an.) 00d ..-..... ee: | ee Wades 30 25 30 12.00 59 
Leavenworth......... Kan.) very dull......... discouraging.....| 30 25 30 15.00 59 
ll Y.| TAIT... cece ceeceees AIL... ccccccce . 37 37 15.00 59 
ive) | i A Cee | very fair...... ne 33% 30 33% & 35 14.00 59 
Baton Rouge..........: fa.| Very eo0d......... eae | 40 40 40 18.00 | 59 
New Orleans........... SU ee BM ga nies son's 45 40 40 18.00 | 59 
Shreveport ..... aeons: tll MEE GUN ss ce ices discouraging... ..| 35 32% 35 18.00 54 | 
Winnipeg ....... Pe Oe” En oss| MOE 80 g00d.......! 37% | 35 40 16 to 18 54 
BORO 54.55.<csvscade DEASR os 5 665 coin P ABEE occieeces<s 560 | 40 to 45 38 40 15.00 56 
Haverhill 663.5 .300 BN EE 5 ce ces sc carak | ES orice 22 & 27 25 12.00 59 
Springteld. ........05 Mass.) f@1f...........200s% oa OOS ee 40 28 & 30 | 32 12 to 15 | 59 
i ~*  nes OS arn OS ee 30 25 25 14.00 _ 
OV IU 0 5.0. cohen GEN oso 6.s'ooisia.. caves hoo eee 34 32 | 32 £4.00 59 
HERG 6 iscass 4s De a rir | etc enh a, 32 28 30 13.00 59 
Muskegon .......... Mich.| dull ........ Ree SS | not encouraging... 28 25 25 12 to 15 59 
i re NE er UD sac'cavie vias es 37 32 | ~- 17.00 59 
St. Paul . ie eee See eee 42 37 35 to 43 1600 | — 
POM, .s.00saccane OARS Sere not encouraging 30 25 — 12 to 14 59 
et: TOUS 2... Shes ee Rs esi ednvencsed ee eee 43 38 45 18.00 _ 
oo ee Mont.| ‘air....... ee ig Aen 50 45 50 24.00 53 
DUPMOM.. 666.65 + SRR MIIMIIED 6 0's <isicw tn scicca’s 1 CEE OEE _ 25 25 g to 12.50 | 59 
oes a EEE 2 very encouraging) 35 ~— 35 16 00 5 
eee Bey | eae Go are 40 37 37 16 to 18 | 59 
Vitginia City. ..0...; Nev.| very dull.........| may improve..... 65 65 65 28.00 —_ 
POUPINOR 0.5 cbs acess N. J.| 1 35 25 30 12.00 59 
ps ee A a 35 $14 $14 to 16 14to15 | — 
BRIN 5 5-00 cic Pena N 40 35 38 15.00 59 
po. ae 28 25 | 25 12.00 59 
Gene FAUS: 0665255 25 23 | 23 10 to 12 °| 59 
Jamestown .......... 25 22 22 12.00 59 
NC€WDUERR «...dccscce — 27 27 12.00 59 
New York., 50 40 37 & 43 18.00 — 
WRI Soe aac sc ces N i 35 31% 31% 12.50 | 59 
Watertown.......... N i nes — — 10.00 | 59 
1 ee rege i 30 25 32 12.00 60 
Canton................ i i 35 30 30 10 to 16 | 59 | 
Columbus ..... eeaseae RE Aang ssid 5.00505  ReapePopscaganee 35 | 33% | 36 & 38 15.00 59 
BUNGIE «sche saad CIO! MONEE. onc0cc ceca | On ere 28 25 28 {2.00 59 
Massillon............. SN OE a iws%, sae | TAI... cee ceeceee _— 25 25 10 to 12 | 59 
Youngstown ......... oe See ESMOND cs sicics eas 37% | 33% 33% = 00 59 
Brantford....... sicle's SSRPMET EMER sy bron ssiss secine MMMM hailey way s:4;0'0 “— 19 -- 8.00 -- 
Hamilton < | 32 30 30 | 10.50 55 
Kingston ., on 25 — 9.00 59 
pn Ee 30 28 28 g & Io 56 
QUO WBS. 5. cciccines shee — 334 = 11 to 13 | 54 
ee, aes eee 50 45 45 21.00 | 59 
Lancaster .. very good. $10 28 10.00 | 59 
Philadelphia....... o6eeK@.| SHOGMIE .... 0.0000 not encouraging. 40 40 40 16.00 59 
WAETOR oo¢0$5 5 ccataleoes 2 a eer RA Ee — | 25 25 | 12to 14 | 59 
BL) Re ey ee Oe | ee discouraging... 28 | 25 25 | 9.00 | — 
kt Sere be | | RSA to encouraging...... == 30 — 14 to 18 | 58 
Columbia. ...4 See eee not encouraging.. 40 | 40 40 15.00 | 54 
Chattanooga .. pa aE: eens aan PONE eo. doeses case 35 | 33% 374% | 15 to1g | 59 
Gainesville........ pers | (eho egnion Sn ee 30 25 | 25 & 30 12.00 59 
Rk ee aie ss Tex.| very dull.......... not flattering..... 37% 35 35 16.50 59 
oe ars Utah] very good........./ | ME agabacavsd 50 | 45 = 18.00 _ 
EVUCIDEIG «6.6 < assoc fe a ees | ea ater 30 30 3e iz2to15 | — 
Te eee MG VEEY CNR ccs cccss | not encouraging.. 40 40 | 40 | 16.00 | 58 | 
ORONO SS 6 655i ns ai tanre Va.) better than usual.| very good ........ 30 30 — | 13-50 to 18) 39 | 
ee ui eee WOSK.| GUM... ccccccccces not bright........ | 50 | 45 45 21.00 
Spokane.......... PMU EOEE we cis eivisisscaens | moderate......... 50 | 45 50 | 21.00 E 33 | 











Only one union paper. 
L’ Esperance, French Republican 
[paper, closed to union. 


[hours per day. 

Bookwork not done by piece. Nine 
i here. 

Would not advise compositors to 
[the work. 


| More than enough men here for 
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OBITUARY. 


MR. JOSEPH GREEN, secretary and treasurer of the Queen 
City Printing Ink Company, of Cincinnati,. Ohio, met with a 
shocking accident on May 31, which resulted in his death. 
Mr. Green was about to board a suburban train, which was to 
have taken him to his home on College Hill, when he was 
struck by a switch engine backing down on another track and 


He died two hours afterward, 
Mr. Green was fifty-four 


his body and crushing his ribs. 
retaining consciousness to the last. 


THE INLAND PRINTER. 


| 
| 
| 


years of age at the time of his decease, and had been connected. | 
with the above company for many years. He was universally | 


loved and respected in business and social circles, and his nu- 
merous friends will be pained to learn of his sudden and tragic 


death. 


The death is announced, on June 7, of Peter M. Quinn, for | 


sixteen years a compositor on the Daily Report, of San Fran- 
cisco, California, at the residence of his parents, of inflamma- 
tory rheumatism. The deceased was a sober and industrious 
young man, a clever workman, and one of the valued members 
of No. 21. He left a large circle of friends, with whom he was 


very popular. 








BUSINESS NOTICES. 





THE Hamilton Manufacturing Company, Two Rivers, Wis- 
consin, have just issued the largest and most complete specimen 
book of wood type ever gotten up. It contains 265 pages, and 
presents samples of all the various faces of type, border, rules, 
ornaments, etc., manufactured by the company, a number of 
pages being printed in colored ink. The growth of this con- 
cern has certainly been phenomenal, and this immense speci- 
men book is indicative of the prosperity the company is now 
enjoying. As is well known to the trade in all parts of the 
country, the Hamilton Manufacturing Company can now fur- 
nish all the faces formerly made by the William H. Page Wood 
Type Company, that concern having been absorbed by the 
Hamilton Company. Orders for material can be sent to the 
Chicago office, 327 Dearborn street, or to the New York house, 
16 and 18 Chambers street. 


DE VINNE TYPE. 

This popular face was cut and brought out by the Central 
Typefoundry, and like many of their splendid series has a 
host of imitations. Be sure that you get Central Typefoundry 
copper alloy make, if you want the original. 





IRON STANDS. 
Properly constructed iron stands should be used in every 
first-class office. The Central Typefoundry, of St. Louis, 
builds iron book and news stands at a very low figure. 





A. D. FARMER & SON. 


Our advertisement columns last month contained the notice of 
the dissolution of partnership of Messrs. Farmer, Little & Co., 
the well-known typefounders, and our readers will notice that 
the old advertisement of Farmer, Little & Co., on page 856 of 
this issue, now reads A. D. Farmer & Son. This ‘‘Old New 
York Typefoundry ” was established in 1804, by one Elihu 
White, to whom, after some changes, the late firm succeeded 
about forty years ago. The termination of this long partnership 
has not been caused, we are happy to say, by the death or 
advancing years of any of the late partners, but is due solely to 
the differences which arose among them over the recent 
attempt of some of the principal typefounders of Philadelphia, 
Chicago, St. Louis and New York to form a trust in order to 
raise the prices of printing materials, etc., after the usual man- 
ner of such combinations, Mr. Andrew Little and Mr. John 





Bentley, two of the partners, were favorable to the proposed 
measure, which on the other hand was opposed by Messrs. 
A. D. and W. W. Farmer. The last named gentlemen (the 
senior and junior members of the firm) considered such action 
to be not only illegal, but opposed to sound business methods, 
and they declined to hand over their customers in the printing 
trade, from whom they had received so many favors, to the 


thrown under the wheels, severing his right leg and arm from | tender mercies of the proposed monopoly. The business will 


be carried on in future under the firm name of A. D. Farmer & 
Son, and will no doubt be characterized by increased enter- 
prise and vigor, the management being now in the hands of 
men united in ideas and interests. Mr. A. D. Farmer is now 
probably the oldest, most experienced and best known type- 
founder in the United States yet actually engaged in the trade. 


| His son, W. W. Farmer, is fully conversant with every detail of 
| this very complex business, owing to his connection with the 


mechanical department of the foundry for many years before 
he became a member of the late firm. The name of the house 
has always been the synonym for honorable dealing, and it 
goes without saying that such must continue to be the case in 
time to come so long as the present partners have control. A 
notice of this firm would not be complete without some mention 
of its Chicago branch, located at 109 Quincy street, and in 


| charge of Mr. Charles B. Ross, a gentleman well known among 
| printers in all parts of the country. 
| firm in the West is due in no small measure to the energetic 
| efforts of Mr. Ross. 


The great success of the 


A full stock of all the various faces made 
by the firm are kept constantly on the shelves of the Chicago 
branch, and orders can be filled with the utmost promptness. 





GET A NEW DRESS. 

This advice can be properly given to half the daily papers 
in America; many of them are impossible to read. 

The Central Typefoundry, of St. Louis, have just issued a 
specimen book of dresses for daily papers that no publisher or 
foreman should be without. Send for one and select a model 
dress. 





PLAYING CARDS. 

You can obtain a pack of best quality playing cards by send- 
ing 15 cents in postage to P. S. Eustis, General Passenger 
Agent, Chicago, Burlington & Quincy Railroad, Chicago, 
Illinois. 


EVERY DAILY PAPER 
Should have a copy of a pamphlet just issued by the Cen- 
tral Typefoundry, of St. Louis, showing model dresses of body 
letter. Send for one at once. 





MAP OF THE UNITED STATES. 


A large, handsome map of the United States, mounted and 
suitable for office or home use, is issued by the Burlington 
route. Copies will be mailed to any address on receipt of 12 
cents in postage by P. S. Eustis, General Passenger Agent, 
Chicago, Burlington & Quincy Railroad, Chicago, Illinois. 


AMERICAN BRASS TYPE 
For binders’ use is now being sent to Europe, and is better 
and cheaper than that produced on the other side. The Cen- 
tral Typefoundry, of St. Louis, is the only house in America 
casting brass type. 


WE ARE THE EXCEPTION. 

This is to certify that to the best of our knowledge and 
belief we have never furnished a cut ink for use on Harper's 
Monthly Magazine. 

Most ink houses in this state advertise that they furnish this 
publication each month and have continuously for years, but 
although we think that we have made as good an ink. we have 
not yet furnished it for the above publication. We should be 























glad, however, to demonstrate to Messrs. Harper & Bros., or 


any other printer, that our “Buffalo Inks” always work well. 
BUFFALO PRINTING INK WORKS, 20 to 30 Brace street, Buffalo, 
New York. 


BRASS TYPE 


Is a blessing to bookbinders ; it will save time and money. 
Order of Central Typefoundry, St. Louis. 





PULLMAN VESTIBULED BUFFET SLEEPING CAR 
SERVICE. 


CHICAGO TO PORTLAND, MAINE.—Commencing June 26, 
and continuing through the tourist season, the Chicago & 
Grand Trunk Railway will run a Pullman vestibuled buffet 
sleeping car of the most modern pattern, through without 
change, from Chicago to Portland, via Toronto and Montreal, 
leaving Chicago 3 Pp. M. daily except Saturday, arriving at 
Portland for breakfast second morning. On this train there 
will be a Pullman car for Old Orchard Beach, and tourists for 
all north Atlantic seaside and mountain resorts will find this 
improved through service worthy of patronage. Secure sleep- 
ing car reservations and further information by applying to E. 
H. Hughes, General Western Passenger Agent, No. 103 South 
Clark street, Chicago. 





TIME-SAVING MAILING TYPE 


Is manufactured only by the Central Typefoundry, of St. Louis ; 
the price is very low, and every publisher should have it. 





THE ELITE RULE BENDER. 


This handy little device still continues to retain its popular- 
ity, and the manufacturers report that the sales are constantly 
on the increase. A number of improvements have been made 
on it, one of them being that the slot which holds the rule 
while it is being bent is now made V-shaped instead of straight, 
so that it will hold any size rule from twelve to six to pica. A 
second notch is now made in the blade a trifle smaller than the 
other, which is quite an advantage, as it gives two sizes for 
waving rule. The bender is carried in stock by nearly all 
dealers in the United States, and can be purchased of any of 
them, or of the manufacturers, the Elite Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Marshall, Michigan. 





SPECIMEN BOOK SUPPLEMENTS. 


It is impossible for any foundry to get out a new specimen book 
more than once in two years, no matter how many new faces 
it produces. The Central Typefoundry produces more faces 
than any foundry in America, and has adopted the idea of 
issuing supplements. If printers will take a few seconds’ time 
and place the supplement in the specimen book it will well 
repay them. 





LL LIVE PRINTERS should have Bishop’s ‘PRACTICAL 

PRINTER,” 200 pages, $1. Also his ‘‘ DIAGRAMS OF IM- 
POSITION” and ‘‘ PRINTERS’ READY RECKONER,”’ 50 cents 
each; the ‘‘ PRINTERS’ ORDER BOOK,”’ price $3, and ‘“‘ SPECI- 
MENS OF JOB WORK,”’ price $2. Sold by H. G. Bishop, Box 13, 
Oneonta, N. Y., and by all t pe founders. The handiest and most 
useful works ever published. re) printers. Indorsed by everyone. 








FRAID of getting cheated? Vols. III-IV ‘‘ American Speci- 
men Exchange,” unbound, $1.50. Sent for 75 cents down, 75 cents in 
ten days. Nostamps. ED. H. MCCLURE, Buffalo, N. Y. 


FOREMAN WANTED for bindery. A man who thoroughly 
understands edition work. Give references. MAST, CROWELL & 
KIRKPATRICK, Springfield, Ohio. 


FOR RENT—Desk room at 212 and 214 Monroe street (second 

floor), Chicago. Suitable for paper salesmen, artists, or any trade allied 
to printing ; all conveniences. Call or address THE HENRY O. SHEP- 
ARD COMPANY. 








FOR SALE—Colt’s Armory Press, half medium, latest pattern ; 
ig NEWS still in boxes ; must be sold at once; price reasonable. Address 
S. R. C.,” care INLAND PRINTER. 
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FOR SALE—Fine job office, located at Galveston, Texas, for 
sale cheap ; two presses, ruling machine, Baxter engine, all complete ; 
almost new. Write to LOUIS GRUETZMACHER, Galveston, Texas. 


PHOTO-ENGRAVER and expert on line and half-tone work 
would accept a position as foreman or to operate a small plant. Best of 
references. Address ‘‘ xX,” care of Carl Schraubstadter, St. Louis, Mo. 


PRESSMAN WANTED—Accustomed to cut and color work. 
Apply by mail, giving references, experience, age, etc. J. C. BLAIR 
COMPANY, Huntingdon, Pa. 
RESSMAN WANTED—Must be first-class and experienced 
with fine cut and book work on cylinder presses. No others need 
apply. Give reference and submit specimens of work. MAST, CROW- 
LL & KIRKPATRICK, Springfield, Ohio. 




















PRINTERS’ “Ivory Paste,’’ new tableting composition ; no 
glue, easy made; strong, elastic, not sticky; white; recipe $1. A. L. 
KNOX, Hoopeston, Ill. 


ITUATION WANTED.— Young man, 21, desires situation 
as apprentice compositor. Wages no object. First class reefrences as 
to ability. Address ‘‘ APPRENTICE,” care INLAND PRINTER. 
STEREOTYPING The papier-maché process, by C. S. Par- 
tridge, superintendent for A. N. Kellogg Newspaper Co. Complete 
descriptions of modern methods and machinery, including ‘‘ cold process’”’ 
stereotyping, paste recipes, metal formulas, etc.; 50 illustrations ; cloth, 
$2.00. C.S. PARTRIDGE, Woodlawn Park, Chicago, IIl. 


O EMPLOYING PRINTERS—Man of eighteen years’ expe- 

rience, eight as superintendent, is open for engagements. Have 
handled successfully printing department of largest blank-book and com- 
mercial establishment in Boston. Address full particulars to FRANKLIN 
M. WARREN, care INLAND PRINTER. 











ANTED—A permanent position in a first-class printing 

office (job preferred), by a young man of five years’ experience. Tem- 
perate and reliable ; can do general job work. State wages. Address W. 
G. SAINSBURY, Montague, Mich. 


WANTED—T wo artist job printers; none others need 
apply. Highest wages. Send samples of work. One all-around make 
and lock up; one thoroughly familiar with stone work. Also compe- 
tent proofreader ; must be a practical printer. In answering this adver- 
tisement please give references. Permanent positions and good pay to 
competent men; union office. MEKEEL’S PRINTING ESTABLISH- 
MENT, 1007 Locust street, St. Louis, Mo. 











E CAN NAME good locations for either democratic or 
republican weekly newspapers to Ar parties who know the business 
and have moderate amount of cash. Address “ U,’’ care INLAND PRINTER. 





WANTED. - 


A position on the road with paper house or typefoundry ; 
editor or telegraph editor of daily paper; experienced. Ref- 
erences given. Address 

E. W. McDANIEL, Ogden, Utah. 





COUNTING MACHINES. 


‘. \e 
Ad . 











Send for Circular and 
Prices to 


W. N. DURANT, 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


PATEHIN TS. 


Patents, Caveats and Trade Marks procured, Rejected Appli- 
cations Revived and Prosecuted. All business before the U. S. 
Patent Office promptly attended to for moderate fees, and no 
charge made unless Patent is secured. Send for ** INVENTOR’S 


GUIDE.” eR ANKLIN H. HOUGH, Washington, D. C. 








SECOND-HAND PRINTING PRESSES 


In thorough repair, at our Works, for sale. 
VERY LOW. 


DUPLEX PRINTING PRESS CoO., 
BATTLE CREEK, MICH. 








A NEWTOOLFOR , THE MODE OF OPERATION IS SIMPLE, 
68 AND WITH THE =—————————— 


BENDING x 
BRASS RULE. _/ BI ITE RULE 
Sa BENDER 
Price ening: Pe YOU CAN EASILY LEARN THE 

: ART OF RULE BENDING. 


$2.00. ELITE MFG, CO., MARSHALL, MICH. 


WITH EACH 
POST PAID. BENDER, 
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PRICE, $25.00. 





Patented May 26, 1885. 
Be Oct. 16, 1888. 








JOSEPH WETTER & CO., 20 & 22 MORTON sTREET, BROOKLYN, N. Y. 








FOR USE ON PRINTING PRESSES 


OVER 5,000 IN USE! 





HESE MACHINES are made any size or style, and are suitable for 
every class of consecutive numbering. ‘They are the only machines on 
the market for the class of work intended. The attempts of other manu- 

facturers to offer opposition has failed, leaving the WETTER MACHINE not only 
the pioneer of its line, but also the only practical method of enabling printers 
to number consecutively on a printing press. 


Illustrated catalogues sent on application. 








A GREAT SAVING 


IN PURCHASING OUR 


Rebuilt Printing Machinery, Ete. 


WHICH WE GUARANTEE IN EVERY RESPECT. 


R. HOE & CO. PRESSES. 
2100. Type Web Perfecting Press, 4 page, 7 column, speed, 8,000 to 


12,000 per hour. BED. 

2503. Double Cylinder, 4 Rollers, Air Springs.................cccceeees 32x 46 

2613. Drum Cylinder, 2 Rollers, R. and S. Distribution, Wire Springs, 31 x 46 

2191. Drum Cylinder, 2 Rollers, Wire Springs ....... . ........seeeees 16 X 22 
POTTER. 

2587. Drum Cylinder, 4 Rollers, R. and C. and Table Distribution..... 36x 52 

2190. Drum Cylinder, 2 Rollers, R. and S. Distribution ................ 35X52 


COTTRELL AND C. & B. 
2578. Two Revolution, 4 Rollers, R. and C. and Table Distribution... .42 x 56 
2647. Drum Cylinder, 4 Rollers, R. and C. and Table Distribution, Air 


SPFINTS AA TAPSiens WPSUVONG 3... o5.5siasecevcnckscevacnsesces 33 x 46 
CAMPBELL. 
2561. Double Cylinder, 4 Rollers, R. and S. Distribution............... 44 x 60 
2562. ‘* Oscillating’’ Country, 4 Rollers, Table Distribution . ......... 36 x 48 
2564. ‘‘Complete’’ 2 Rollers, Table and Pinion Distribution ..........38 x 52 
2568. ‘‘Country’’ 2 Rollers, Table Distribution........................ 48 x 33 
JOB PRESSES. INSIDE CHASE. 
2591. Universal, Fountain and Steam Fixtures..................:eeeeee 13X19 
2506. Gordon, New Style, Steam Fixtures...............ccccccccccceece 13X19 
2579. Gordon, Old Style, Fountain and Steam Fixtures ........-....... 13X19 
2580. Universal, New Style, Fountain and Steam Fixtures............. 10X15 
2597. Gordon, Old Style, Steam Fixtures. .....cccc.sccccccccccvcccccess IOXI5 
SS Rar CPt SUSE... 5, 55 cp ncdeba eens Snbe bance sedusiscsskcusdnebante 9x13 
2600. Kidder, Roll Feed, Fountain and Steam Fixtures.............e00. IOX 15 
FOLDING MACHINES. SIZE OF PAPER. 
2606. Dexter, Attaching, 4 Folds, 8 Page, Paste and Trim............ -36X 49 
e6o7.. Trempers Rotary, 6 POISE PAC. 6. os <s.dnns5h00000%50000s0000% 40X52 
2616. Chambers Rotary, 3 and 4 Fold, Packer at Third and Fold, 16 
Ri SEMUNOD cs Som ns cans SES ares cbusweschssckasonsées Conca 40 X52 
CUTTERS. 


2670. ‘‘Acme,’’ 36 and 32 inch, Self-Clamp, Steam. 
2680. Dooley, 36 inch, Hand or Steam. 
The above is but a partial list of our Presses, etc. 
Send for complete list. 


PRINTING PRESS EXCHANGE CO. 
BOSTON, 15! Congress St. NEW YORK, 95 Nassau St., Room 400, 











. ; 
DON T G0 TO LEARN BOOKKEEPING. 
within roo hours’ study without the 
aid of a teacher, from GOODWIN’S 
S & H 0 0 | BUSINESS MANUAL, (cuaranTEED.) 
‘«T learned the science of bookkeeping from your work in less than three 
you in so short a time, cost a friend of mine $600 and aver a year’s time.” 
Tuomas TanTisH, Skowhegan, Maine, March 2g, 1890. 
bookkeeping.” E. H. WiLpeEr, bookkeeper for 
Pratt & Inman, iron and steel, Worcester, Mass. 
richly bound; 29,369 copies sold, and 2,657 testimonials received up to Novem- 
ber 6, 1891. Price, $8.00. Twelfth Edition published January, 1891. 
have to have this book some day, if not a¢ once. Address all orders to 
THE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY, 


Printers and others can learn it a¢ home, 

eee T0 eee 
IMPROVED BOOKKEEPING AND 
weeks, and am now keeping three different sets of books. What I learned from 
‘*You illustrate what I never saw in any other work of the kind—fractical 
Size of book, 74x10% inches; pages, 293; printed in red and black; 
Save this advertisement, as you may never see it again. You will surely 
212-214 MONROE STREET, CHICAGO. 





To Our Subscribers: 
YOUR LAST! 


This is your last number of THE 
INLAND PRINTER unless you renew, 
if the date on your address tab 
reads July, 92. Look the matter 

“up and renew at once if you do 
not wish to miss any numbers. 
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Stock Plates. 


E hold in stock, in nega- 

tive form, a large number 
of carefully selected art sub- 
jects, from which we etch to 
order on hard copper plates. 


ELIE EL LLL, 








THE INLAND PRINTER. 


Flectto Tint Engraving 


| 1306-08-10 FILBERT STREET, 
e 


PHILADELPHIA. 


(REMOVED FROM 726 CHESTNUT STREET.) 


Y) | UP ff WwW Iw ff | f Ww ff 
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Wf 
(C 


en in half-tone, etched on 
copper by our special process, for 


all illustrative purposes. 


We claim the greatest durability, coupled 
with the best printing quality, and the 
ability to arrive at artistic results hitherto 
unknown to any similar photographic 


process. 


Send for specimens and estimates. 











ELECTRO-TINT ENGRAVING CO., 1306-08-10 Filbert Street, Philadelphia. 


BRANCH OFFICE: 423 Temple Court, NEW YORK CITY. 


THE INLAND PRINTER. 


[lectro-"[int [ngraving (ompany, 


1306-08-10 [Filbert Atreet, 
Philadelphia. 


WING to the largely increased demand for our 





work and the necessity for Sreater facilities, we 
have removed to the above address from our 
old location at 726 Ghestnut Street. In mak. 
ing the change, we have not merely transferred our 
business as it stood originally, but have made thorough 
changes in every department, have added new and 
improved machinery, and in every way have taken 
advantade of our past experience to add to our already 
complete facilities. 

We ask a trial, feeling fully assured that you will 
not be disappointed at the result. Send full description 


for estimates and Specimens. 


ELECT RO-TINT ENGRAVING CO. 


1306-08-10 FILBERT ST., PHILADELPHIA. 
BRANCH: 
423 TEMPLE COURT, 
NASSAU AND BEEKMAN STREETS, 
NEW YORK CITY. 


~ 
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UR CHICAGO OFFICE. aan 











THE J. L. MORRISON CO. 
o NEW YORK CITY, 


The celebrated “Perfection” Wire Stitching Machine manufac- 
turers have opened an office at 328-334 Dearborn St., Chicago, 
under the management of Mr. Chas. D. Mackay, for the con- 
venience of their Western friends, and for the further extension 


of their rapidly increasing Western trade. 


Their “PERFECTION” WIRE STITCHING MACHINES are the 
best in the world, without a doubt. 


Their “PERFECTION” QUALITY BOOKBINDERS’ STITCHING 
WIRE is unequaled. 


WE OFFEK THE FOLLOWING FROM STOCK: 


PERFECTION A, Hand and Foot Power. PERFECTION H, Steam Power. 

PERFECTION B, Hand and Foot Power. PERFECTION C 2, Steam Power (2 Heads). 
PERFECTION C, Steam Power. PERFECTION E 3; Steam Power (3 Heads). 
PERFECTION D, Steam Power. PERFECTION X, Foot Power (Box Stitcher). 
PERFECTION E, Steam and Foot Power. PERFECTION Y, Foot and Steam Power (Box Stitcher). 
PERFECTION G, Steam and Foot Power. PERFECTION Z, Steam ana Foot Power (Box Stitcher). 


10,000 pounds ‘‘Perfection’’ Quality Flat Wire, all sizes. 
50,000 pounds ‘‘Perfection’”’ Quality Round Wire, all sizes. 


Sample Spools of No. 25 or 30 S, can be had on application. 


Send for Catalogue or further information to 


THE J. L. MORRISON CO. 
A. G. MACKAY, Gent Manacer. 
NEW YORK OFFICE: TORONTO OFFICE: CHICAGO OFFICE: 


17 Astor Place. 28 Front Street West, 328-334 Dearborn Street. 
140 East Eighth Street. 
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IT IS AN ESTABLISHED FACT that the ..... 


BENNETT PAPER FOLDERS ~Sz2*~ 


The Most Reliable, 
Simplest in Construction, 

















*$00OOOCece-- ce OS SSece. 
Easiest in Adjustment and 
noel Positive when Adjusted. = 
——— TAPES REPLACED WITHOUT A SEAASTRESS. 
WILL NOT SMUT OR OFF.SET AND : i 
FOLDS ACCURATELY AND COMPACT. We are Building: 
PASTES CLEAN AND TRUE. 4,8 and I16-PAGE MACHINES, with or without Pasting and Trim- 
TRIMS SQUARE AND UNIFORM IN gin ninasagenncsnien 
SUPPLEMENT INSERTERS. 
EIGHT OR SIXTEEN PAGES. COVERING ATTACHMENTS FOR 8 and 16 PAGES. 
CAPABLE OF ANY REASONABLE SPEED AS PASTING AND COVERING ATTACHMENTS FOR 32 PAGES. 
HAND-FEED OR ATTACHED TO ANY 
CYLINDER PRESS. OUR ‘‘HANDY” FOLDER for the Job Room or Bindery 
is “HANDY” indeed, and the first of the kind in 
Our Terms are favorable to the purchaser. in tae. 





If you contemplate purchasing a Folder, why not get the best and save in 
purchase price? At your service, 


THE ROCKFORD FOLDER Co., 
ROCKEORD, ILL. 





Our second-hand type and machinery lists 
for July contain many nanagi vied at 


axa Should send for them. :: :: :: :: | 
(a Large lot of copper woo woes pes shown 
in the type list. : +2 


(Mention The Inland Printer when you write.) 





CAAA GAGA BA BABA BABABA. 





MERCHANT & CO. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


PRINTERS’ AXACHINERY, 


AND DEALERS IN 
New and Second-Hand Printing Material, 


THE BOSTON WOOD PRINTER, UNIVERSAL PRESSES, BEN FRANKLIN 
GORDON PRESSES, ELECTRIC MOTORS, ETC. 


— STEEL TYPE FOR WOOD PRINTING.— 
Special Agents in the Middle States for the Perfected Prouty Job Printing Presses. 
90 Nassau St., New York City. 


ALBERT E. LAZZARO, Manager. Factories — Cambridge and Taunton. 


ADSI EDIE DE DEDEDE DE DD 
AND REMEMBER 


That our policy is quick sales on a close 


margin. Notice how our lists change from month 

to month, showing that we do the business in Gal 
second-hand goods. If we don’t have what you | 
want now, we may have it tomorrow, so it’s well 


To Tell Us What You Need. 


























THE BUFFALO LITHOGRAPHS. 
ADVERTISING SPECIALTIES 


ecee CONSISTING OF .... 
Calendars, Calendar Tablets, Cards, Banners, 
Fans, Memorandum Books, 
Folders, Etc. 


Increase your profits, enlarge your business by having these goods to offer your customers. No other 
branch of your business will pay you as well. Inclose us your business card and we will mail you our prices 
on all goods we manufacture, or inclose us 10 cents in stamps and receive a Beautifu! Album of ‘‘ World’s 
Fair Views.”’ Full line of Calendars ready August 15, over 75 designs, from $8.00 to $20.00 per 1,000. 
Samples sent by express on receipt of $2.00 (rebate given). For prices of other samples see catalogue, 
sent on application. Liberal discount to the trade. 


COSACK & CO, “as nian serra. 


ee 
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C. W. CRUTSINGER, 


MANUFACTURER OF 


PRINTERS’ ROLLERS 
COMPOSITION, 


18 N. SECOND STREET, 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Our Elastic Tablet Glue is the Best in the Market. 





Has only one leg and one arm, yet 
there’s nothing the matter 
with the 


ROYLE ROUTER 


For Strength, Accuracy, Durability, Superior 
Finish, High Speed, Utility, 


CHOOSE THIS MACHINE In PREF- 
ERENCE TO ALI, OTHERS. 


Send for our little pamphlet entitled 
“Router Chips.”’ 


We make Routing Cutters, Cabi- 
> net, Column and Scroll Saws, Shoot 
A. Planes, Drills, Lathes, etc. 


JOHN ROYLE & SONS, 
PATERSON, N. J. 





RADIAL ARM ROUTER. STRAIGHT LINE ROUTER. 


(ONEER PAPER STOCK CO. 


PACKERS 
aso GRADERS o 
PAPER STOCK. 


322 & 824 §, DESPLAINES ST., 
105 & 107 LAW AVE,, 


CHICAGO. 


PERRY KRUS, Pats't. 





ESTABLISHED 1804. .... | 


Charles Eneu Johnson and Gompany, 


LETTERPRESS AND LITHOGRAPHIC 


| PRINTING INKS 48> VARNISHES. 


Prineipal Office, 509 S. Tenth St., PHILADELPHIA. 


+» INCORPORATED 1883. 





_§529 Commercia. StReeT, - - = = SAN FRANCISCO. 
BRANCHES: } 45 AND 47 Rose STREET, - = * = = NEW YORK. 








TRADE MarK. 


Western Branch House— 99 Harrison St. (Fo""'*°) Chicago. 


PATENTED APRIL 7, 1871. 


GAZETTE ADVERTISEMENT RECORD. 


FOR WEEKLY NEWSPAPERS. 


Perfect. Complete terms of every con- 
tract ona single line. Also records dates 
of expiration of contracts. Worth hun- 
dreds of dollars to every editor. Price 
only $1.00, delivered free. Send for tes- 
timonials. 


GAZETTE PUBLISHING CoO., 
BEDFORD, PA. 





A NEW PREMIUM ARTICLE STATIONERS AND PUBLISHERS. 


30 








AEA 
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<gune best and most useful article in the world for advertising purposes, for Card Dealers, Retail 
Coffee and Tea Houses, Manufacturers of Baking Powders, Manufacturers of Cigars and Cigarettes, 
Retail Dealers in Children’s Suits, etc. Stationers, Newsdealers, Toy Houses, Dollar Stores and 
Agency Supply Houses should keep them in stock, as it will be a big seller. Attractive Show Cards, 
Electros like above cut, or half that size, free with first order. I will also print your name and 
address on the top of each platten or base free— provided you make your order large enough to 
justify me to do so—thus making a standing advertisement that cannot be erased. One tube of ink, 
cork-screw and printed directions is packed with each Typewriter in a separate wooden box, ready 
to mail; weight complete, 13 ozs. Retail price, $1.00 by express, $1.13 by mail. Every machine is 
guaranteed to be in perfect working order. This Typewriter is not merely a toy, but has all the essen- 
tials necessary to do good work; workmanship and material of the best. Alignment and spacing 
accurate ; it is uni ue, attractive and beautifully finished, having 44 characters. It is new and just 
out. Have been officially notified 13 claims have been allowed, and date of patent will soon be known 
and stamped upon each machine. With my present facilities, I can turn out 500a day. By Septem- 
ber, 1892, will be prepared to make 1,000 complete Typewriters every day, and more if necessary. I 
am sole agent for the United States, and I showld he pleased to exchange references; also send 
descriptive circulars and quote confidential prices to the Trade and those who desire to use them as 
premiums or for advertising purposes. Address 


H. H. HULL, 259 Hudson St., New York City. 
P. S.— Just as this advertisement goes to press I made my first sale of 10,000 Typewriters, with a 


guarantee they will be sold at retail in New York and Brooklyn at $1,00 each, and expect to sell 
25,000 to another party for advertising purposes. 





JUST OUT! 


OUR 


Specimen Book of Cuts 


Containing proofs of more than 20,000 
square inches of Cuts, suitable for illus- 
trating novels, juveniles, newspapers, 
advertisings, etc. 


SEND 50 CENTS FoRIT. 


Amount will be refunded upon —— 
of an order, or return of the book. 


PUBLISHERS’ AND PRINTERS’ SUPPLY GO. 
325 DEARBORN ST., GHIGAGO, ILL. 


“FRANKLIN,” 
$60.00 
‘* INTERNATIONAL,” 
$95.00 


Best Typewriters for the money in the market 
Send for particulars to 


BALDWIN & WILCOX, 
173 MONROE ST. 
CHICAGO. 


N. B.—All makes of second-hand Typewriters 
bought, sold, rented and exchanged. 
Full line of Supplies. 
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— ALEX. COWAN & SONS, elena: 


era BB re agi IMPORTERS OF 







——= a Supplies 


OF ALL KINDS FOR 


: PRINTERS, LITHOGRAPHERS, 
| | | AND BOOKBINDERS. 
aN 


cu 
| . 
ace en nee 


and Paper Merchants. 


MELBOURNE, 
SYDNEY, 
ADELAIDE, 

: DUNEDIN, NEW ZEALAND. 


| AUSTRALIA. 


& AGENCY IN 
BRISBANE, QUEENSLAND. 


*) 


SOLE AGENTS FOR THE INLAND PRINTER. 








4@- Address all communications to 395 Flinders Lane, Melbourne, quoting lowest cash prices 
for goods F. O. B., New York or Boston. Send Samples if practicable. We offer our services to 


THE INLAND PRINTER. 





GAS GASOLINE ENGINES 


STATIONARY and PORTABLE. All Sizes. 


Dwarfs in Size, but 
Giants in Strength. 






Every Engine 
‘ pr Guaranteed. Full 
Ress 5 pe sear free by mail 

== ¢ fention this paper. 


nn _VAN DUZEN 
GAS & GASOLINE ENGINE CO. Cincinnati, 0. 











GRAY’S FERRY 
—Printing Ink— 
WORKS 


C. E. ROBINSON & BRO. 
198 Clark St. + + + + CHICAGO. 














710 Sansom Street, PHILADELPHIA. 
56 Beekman Street, New York. 
66 Sharp Street, BALTIMORE, 





American manufacturers. 
Is hereby given, that anyone infringing upon our patents will-be promptly 


NOTICE and vigorously prosecuted, to the fullest extent provided, in the United 
States Courts. WE GUARANTEE ALL HAVING THE RIGHTS TO USE OUR PATENT 


ADJUSTING-SCREW FEED GUIDES. 
PRINTERS, TAKE NOTICE! 
The latest Patent Adjusting-Screw Feed Guides. 


THE WORLD'S BEST! 

THE ONLY RELIABLE AND PERFECT ADJUSTING-SCREW FEED GUIDE IN THE MARKET. 
The Best Always the Cheapest. Over 4,000 Sets now in Use. 
THESE GUIDES ARE MADE IN FOUR DIFFERENT STYLES: 

No. 1.—The Acme Guide, per set, . . $1.00 No, 3.—The Star Guide, per set, . 75 cents, 
No, 2,—The Alligator Guide, per set, 1.00 No, 4.—The Daisy Guide, per set, 30 cents, 
Guides mailed to any address on receipt of cash. Circulars sent on application. 
AGENTS WANTED. 

The Buffalo Champion Press Guide Mfg. Co. 

24 Herman Street, BUFFALO, NEW YORK. 





No. 2. THE ALLIGATOR GUIDE. 
$1.00 per set. 


A MONTHLY JOURNAL 


THE ENGRAVER “sor soon 
AND PRINTER. "==" 


EDITED BY 
Henry Lewis JOHNSON. 








THE magazine is highly illustrated with speci- 
mens from engravers in all parts of the country, 
and the text pertains to matters of engraving and 
printing. 


Subscription, $2.00 per year. Single copies, 20 Cts. 


THE ENGRAVER AND PRINTER, 
84 SUMMER ST., - BOSTON, MASS. 





F. T. NEELY’S NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
SATAN IN SO Cl ETY { Cooke. Paper, 5octs. Cloth, . . ° eS 
The Greatest Book of the Nineteenth Century. 
THE PERIOD: ‘It is a book second to none, in importance, that has ever been written in the English language.” 
CARDINAL GIBBONS: ‘With a pen exquisitely delicate he lays bare this gigantic social evil, and with a knowledge born 
of vast experience suggests its remedy.” 
150 Illustrations. 504 Pages. 


REMARKS BY BILL NYE { Paper, 50 cts. Cloth and Gold, 


NEW YORK HERALD: ‘The contents may safely be warranted to provoke a hundred healthy laughs, a number of sighs 
(equally healthy), and a varied assortment of quiet smiles and reflections. It will cure the blues quicker than the doctor and at 


half the price.”’ 


$1.25 


$1.00 


POEMS AND YARNS | ery tiaswaet. = wens a 25 cts. 
SPARKS FROM THE PEN OF BILL NYE . 25 cts, 


For Sale by all Booksellers, or sent postpaid on receipt of price. 


EF. TT. NEELY, Publisher, A Chicago and New York. 





Tbe 


Stationery World 


AND FANCY GOODS REVIEW, 


An independent organ specially devoted to the 
stationery and fancy goods trades. 
CONDUCTED BY S. CHAS. PHILLIPS. 
‘The most artistic and go-ahead trade journal 
in Europe.” 
Chief Offices, 180 FLEET STREET, 


OPPOSITE ‘‘THE DAILY CHRONICLE’? OFFICE. 


LONDON, E. C. 


Telegraphic address, ‘‘Sonica, Lonpon.”’ 
“A BC” Code. 





HAVE YOU OUR NEW CATALOGUE 





OF EMBOSSED DESIGNS OF 


ass ene Cards? 


IT HAS BEEN CALLED THE 
MOST ELEGANT EVER PUBLISHED. 
We will mail it (to tNe trade only) on receipt of 
25 cents, which will be credited on first order. 


There will be a large demand for these cards this 
season, and you should be prepared. & 


MILTON H. SMITH, 95 Andrews St., Rochester, N. Y. 








FHOTO-ENCRA 


SEND FOR SAMPLES AND PRICES ._ 







RDST. | 
MO. 








ST. LOUIS, 














THE INLAND PRINTER. 


PRINTING WoRrLD. 


PUBLISHED ON THE 25TH, MONTHLY. 





Subscription, $1.25 per annum, postpaid. 


JOHN BASSETT, 


EDITOR AND PROPRIETOR. 


LONDON, ENGLAND. 





63 Chancery Lane, 


ETIQUETTE OF CARDS 
AND HERALDRY. 


——— Second Edition.—Revised. —————. 


MOST valuable work for any society 
printer, or anyone desiring practical 
information in regard to correct forms for 
every variety of society work. Invaluable as 
a book of reference. Every office in the land 
should have one. Elegantly printed. 
Price, 50 CENTS. , 

CONRAD LUTZ, Publisher, 

103 & 105 VALLEY St., BURLINGTON, IOWA. 
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H. P. Hattock & Co. 


PROPRIETORS OF THE 


ATLANTIC-PAGIEIG TYPE FOUNDRY, 


DEALERS IN ALL KINDS OF 
Printing Machinery, Type and Printers’ Supplies. 
COMPLETE OUTFITS FURNISHED ON SHORT NOTICE. 


Agents for Patmer & Rey, San Francisco, 
and the CenTRAL Type Founpry, St. Louis. 


1013 HOWARD ST., OMAHA, NEB. 





-. THE.. SUBSCRIPTION : 
Papert and Printing "r=2 Awnum.” 


Postage stamps of 
any nationality re- 
ceived in payment, 


Trades Journal. . 


(QUARTERLY.) 


Every Printer, Stationer, Papermaker, Book- 
seller, Author, Newspaper Proprietor, Reporter, in 
fact, everyone interested directly or indirectly (and 
who is not?) in Printing and Paper ought to 
subscribe. 


Useful Trade Tables, Trade Information, Heaps of 
Wrinkles, and Amusing Gossip in every issue. 





JOHN SOUTHWARD, EpITOR. 
86 Loughborough Road, - - LONDON, ENGLAND. 


LITHOGRAPHIC —== 
=== ART JOURNAL. 


THE ONLY TRADE JOURNAL 
REPRESENTING THE LITHOGRAPHIC TRADE 
OF THE UNITED STATES, CANADA AND THE 
SOUTH AMERICAN REPUBLICS, 


Technical Information Given. 
Sample Copies, Twenty Cents. 


The ithographie Art Journal 


PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
Temple Court, 5, 7, 9 Beekman St., NEW YORK. 


PUBLISHED 
BY 


Akron, Ohio, July 30, 1891. 
OWARD LOCKWOOD & CO., 
Publishers of THE AMERICAN BOOKMAKER 
and THE AMERICAN DICTIONARY OF PRINTING 
AND BooKMAKING, 126 and 128 Duane Street, 
New York: 

Gentlemen—I inclose list of twenty-five sub- 
scribers to THE AMERICAN BOOKMAKER. I promised 
my men that you would commence the first num- 
ber with July and also send them the two numbers 
of THE AMERICAN DICTIONARY OF PRINTING AND 
BookMAKING, and hope you will be able to do this. 


P. S.—Since writing the foregoing have received one more 
name, making twenty-six paid. You will receive payment from 
all parties direct from the office. 


All subscribers to THE AMERICAN BOOKMAKER ($2.00 a 
year) receive, without further charge, quarterly parts of THE 
AMERICAN DICTIONARY OF PRINTING AND BOOKMAK- 
ING, as published. Send for sample copies. No intelligent 
printer can afford to be without these publications. 





The only organ of the Trade 


in the Australian Colonies. 


TYPO 


Dealers in Printers’ Supplies, 


American Manufacturers and 
Stationery and 
Books will reach a large and profitable market 
by advertising in TYPO. 


Illustrations of New Inventions, etc., inserted 


free. 
R. COUPLAND HARDING, 
PUBLISHER, 
WELLINGTON, - - NEW ZEALAND. 


The LARGEST Subscribed Circulation 
ee AND «+ e 


The LARGEST Advertising Patronage 


Of any Printing and Paper Trades’ Journal 
in the United Kingdom, is 
‘possessed by 


THE BRITISH PRINTER 


THE ACKNOWLEDGED TECHNICAL AND ARTISTIC 
EDUCATOR OF THE CRAFT. 


ConpucTED By ROBERT HILTON. 
Bi-Monthly. 
9,000 each issue, 5s. a year. Specimen copy, 10d. Post free, 
RAITHBY, LAWRENCE & Co. 
25 Pilgrim St., Ludgate Hill, LONDON, E. C. 


THE UNITED STATES 
PAPER-MAKER. 


Devoted to the Interests of Paper-Makers. 


Published semi-monthly, rst and 15th. $2.00 per 
annum. Single copies 10 cents. As The United 
States Paper-Maker reaches all buyers, it is a valu- 
able advertising medium. Rates for standing and 
displayed advertisements furnished on applica- 
tion. Address 


CHARLES C. WALDEN & CO. 
29 PARK ROw, NEW YORK. 





“The American Pressman.” 


(The Oficial Organ of the International Printing 
Pressmen’s Union of North America.) 


A MONTHLY JOURNAL DEVOTED TO THE 
INTERESTS OF PRESSMEN. 


PUBLISHED FOR THE UNION BY 


T. J. HAWKINS, 
388 Second Ave., - 


ONE DOLLAR A YEAR, IN ADVANCE. 


NEW YORK CITY. 


THE BRITISH AND COLONIAL 


PRINTER AMD STATIONER 


BOOKSELLERS’ CIRCULAR. 


“Tt has features of enterprise unusual to Euro- 
pean Trade Journalism.’’—American Stationer. 


“It has no equal in Europe.’”’— Toronto Mail. 


‘“*We think very highly of your Journal.’’— 
Morton, Phillips & Bulwer, Montreal, Canada. 


SUBSCRIPTION —15s. per Annum, 
post free, Weekly. 
LONDON : 
W. JOHN STONHILL, No. 58 SHOE LANE, E. C. 


PATTON’S POPULAR PUBLICATIONS 


Circulating to the Three Americas, 


PAPER AND PRESS, 


Leading Journal in the World in the Printing Arts 
and Industries. 


LITHOGRAPHERS’ JOURNAL, 
Leading Journal in the World in the Lithographic 
Arts and Industries. 


PAPEL Y PRENSA, 

Leading Spanish Journal in the Graphic Arts 

and Industries. 

Subscriptions in the United States and Canada, Two Dol- 
lars. Foreign Subscriptions, Three Dollars. 

Combined circulation reaches the largest purchasing con- 
stituency covered by any publisher of this class in the world. 
Write for combination rates including entire circulation. 

W. M. PATTON, Publisher and Proprietor, 
1004 CHESTNUT STREET, PHILADELPHIA, U.S.A 





THE AMERICAN 
ART PRINTER. 


A PRACTICAL EDUCATOR. 


Subscription and Club Rates : 
Per Year, post paid, - $3.00 Single Copies, - 25 Cents, 
Clubs of Five, ‘‘ - 10.00 Clubs of Ten, post paid, $15. 


SUMPTUOUSLY BEAUTIFUL. 


Technically Suitable for Compositors and Pressmen., 


PUBLISHED 
MONTHLY, 





E. BARTHOLOMEW, 2? COLLEGE PLace, 





THE EFFECTIVE PUBLISHING GO. in. 


60 LUDGATE HILL, LONDON, E. C. 
Percy J. T. SYMES, Manacine Director. 


RE open to undertake the publishing of 
English editions of successful American 
papers on reasonable terms. Sound con- 

nection throughout England and Colonies, and 
proprietors of the leading printers’ and kindred 
trades journal in England; also other papers. 
Exceptional facilities. 


The Effective Advertiser. 


Guaranteed Circulation, 10,000. 3d Monthly. 


NO AMERICAN PRINTER SHOULD FAIL 
TO SUBSCRIBE. 





Bright. Interesting. 


THE UNION PRINTER. 


James McKenna, 
EDITOR AND PUBLISHER. 
Office of Publication, 12 Chambers St., New York. 


Breezy. 





SUBSCRIPTION RATES: 
One Year, - - : - - $1.00 
Six Months, - - - - -50 
Three Months, - - 25 


Invariably in advance. 


8@- THE Union Printer is the especial advocate 
of the affiliated Unions of the International Typo- 
graphical Union of North America. 


Advertising Rates, $1.00 per Inch. 


Address THE UNION PRINTER, 
Rooms gand 10, No. 12 Chambers St., New York. 








HAMILTON MFG. CO. 


| Wo O d wo PRINTERS 


FURNITURE 
| . pe~ weet 


COMPLETE STOCKS 


es ti d a OF OUR GOODS CARRIED IN NEW YORK AND CHICAGO. 
NEW BOOK nr 4 GE Ne : 
4 \s Dye THE PRESIDENTIAL CAMPAIGN is now on. 


| Printers should be prepared to turn out 


| SS attractive Campaign Posters. Send for 
our catalogues of Wood Type and Printers’ 


Furniture. 


910 THE INLAND PRINTER. 


























Main Office and Factories: Two Rivers, Wis. 


327-329 DEARBORN ST., CHICAGO. 
16-18 CHAMBERS ST., NEW.YORK. 











CME Self-Clamping Paper Cutter. 









FOR PRINTERS, 
BOOK BINDERS, 
BOx AKAKERS, Evrc. 


“¢ is strong and powerful; runs very easy by 
hand or power. It is very rapid, saving half 

the time in trimming books and pamphlets, 
and does all classes of work. Made 28 and 32 


Send for Catalogue and Prices. 


MMU 


a= 





inches in width. 


CHILD ACME CUTTER & PRESS CO. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
40 sizes and styles of Acme Cutters, Hand and Steam Power, 
from 28 to 64 inches in width. 


64 Federal Street, - BOSTON, MASS. 





MONTAGUE & FULLER, 
GENERAL AGENTS, 


345 Dearborn St., CHICAGO. 28 Reade St., NEW YORK. 


STEAM AND HAND. 
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ARAGON PAPER 28° CARD + ¢ 2 4 
CUTTING MACHINES 


All sizes have traverse and side gauges. They have Broad Clamping Surfaces for general use, yet the Stock can be 
Gauged to a Half-inch of the Knife on the smaller sizes, and to within three-fourths of an inch on the 30 and 32 inch. 


Any Length of Paper can be handled in front of the knife on the 25-inch and smaller sizes. 
: 
THEY CUT ACCURATELY AND EASY, HAVING EXTRAORDINARY POWER. . 
| 








Prices—14-inch, $45.00; 22%-in., $80.00; 25-in., $110.00; 30-in., $175.00; 32-in., $200.00. Skidded free. 





Recommended and For Sale by all Printers’ Supply Houses. 


aio Pe EDWARD L. MILLER, sist, 328 Vine Street, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
ala Paging and Jumbering lacing, OUR NEW STYLE “FLEXIBLE” =| 


The most reliable and simple 
machine in the market where con- 
secutive, alternate and repeated 
numbering is required. 

With or without power, or both 





OLD STYLE—With Front Teeth and Double © 
Spring-Gauge. 





NEW STYLE—With Corner Teeth and Single «. 


= te : ss 







fx, ; ; 
a if desired. Spring-Gauge. : 
i Be Over 400 machines in use. : i 
Figures cut to suit customers. The sheets withdraw from the press easier with the New Style for 


Repeaters furnished with every | Side-Gauge; and the teeth, being very short, will not flatten or break 
machine. when secured under a gripper where but two or three sheets of paper 
are used on the platen. 


JAM ES ROWE, Either Style Flexible, 60 Cents per Dozen. 
: MANUFACTURER, EDWARD L. MEGILL, 
=a 148 MONROE ST., CHICAGO. | Patentee and Sole Manufacturer. 60 DUANE ST., NEW YORK. 


7 STRONG SLAT CASES COST A LITTLE rasta eg 1869. 
| q MORE THAN ORDINARY ONES, BUT THEY ARE WELL WORTH THE PRICE. Sf. l5ouid ®) rl ning onk @wWo rkd, 


5, CASES ARE THE BEST IN THE WORLD. B. 4 i H A L MA NN ’ 
gn% S TA N D S. ponte Bg MANUFACTURER OF ALL GRADES OF 


5, IT SELLS WELL. VERY ECONOMICAL. 


ONG REGLET and RULES. 
Y, MADE VERY ACCURATELY. PRINTING Ad 


NONE BETTER. 


ONG AND TRADE x D 
Bn, INKS. | tTHocRAPHIC = FAA 






















BRASS nee y x 
All the b k = 
e est makes Yr Ww 


in the market. 


STEREOTYPE BLOCKS. 


Made of the best stock. 
Excellent workmanship. 


WOOD TYPE, BORDERS AND ORNAMENTS. 3 


Very Superior in Quality. Or ca 
Type not pressed, but cut. OE W 


HEBER WELLS, 8 Spruce St., New York. 


L 











VARNISHES anp PLATE OILS. 
Works—2115 to 2124 Singleton St., Office—210 Olive Street, 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 


PATENT SKELETON 
STEEL FURNITURE. 


INVALUABLE FOR BLANKWORK. 


The best thing on the market for blanking out 
spaces in printing forms. 

In use in all the chief cities. 

Highly praised wherever used. 











“If I could not duplicate it, nothing could buy it."’ 
“« The best investment I ever made.” 
** Duplicate my last order.” 

This last indorsement we get 
every week. 

For circular or catalogue, address 


Morgans & Wilcox Mfg. Co. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


> == Wood — and Printers’ Materials of 
Our new General Circular, “ D D,”’ shows specimens of “Mosstype, Photo- nds, and Dealers in Metal 
cagreving and Zinc Process work; also printing and electrotyping. Send stamp Type and Machinery, 
orcopy. Send stamp for our very complete list of Holiday Cuts now ready. MIDDLETOWN, N. Y. 
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Tie IN2AND PRINTER BUSINESS DIRECTORY. 





EE a 


THE FIRMS ENUMERATED IN THIS DIRECTORY ARE RELIABLE, AND ARE COMMENDED TO THE NOTICE OF ALL 
CONSUMERS OF PRINTERS’ WARES AND MATERIALS. 





Insertions in this Directory are charged $6.00 per year for two lines, and for more than two lines $2.00 per line additional. 





BINDERS’ MACHINERY. 


Donnell (E. P.) Mfg. Co., 327 and 329 Dearborn 
street, Chicago. Bookbinders’ machinery. 


James, Geo. C., & Co., manufacturers and deal- 
ers, 62 Longworth street, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Latham, H. H., 304 Dearborn street, 47-49 Fourth 
avenue, Chicago, manufacturer of all kinds 
of bookbinders’ machinery. Can supply 
complete outfits out of stock promptly. 


Montague & Fuller, 28 Reade street, New York. 
Stitching and folding machines, etc. 


BOOKBINDERS’ SUPPLIES. 


American Strawboard Co., 152 and 153 Michigan 
avenue, Chicago. Bookbinders’ supplies. 


BRONZE POWDERS. 


Fuchs & Lang, 29 Warren street, New York ; 273 
Dearborn street, Chicago. 


CARDS AND CARDBOARD. 


Collins (A. M.) Manufacturing Co., 527 Arch 
street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


St. Louis Typefoundry, Third and Vine streets, 
St. Louis, Mo. 


Trier, S., & Son, 190 William street, New York. 
Cardboard and photo stock. 


CARDS— SOCIETY ADDRESS. 


Smith, Milton H., publisher, 95 Andrews street, 
Rochester, N. Y. Embossing to order. 


CYLINDER PRESS MANUFACTURERS. 


Babcock Printing Press Manufacturing Co., 
The, New London, Conn.; New York office, 
g and 10 Tribune building ; Barnhart Bros. & 
Spindler, general western agents, Chicago. 


Cranston, J. H., Norwich, Conn., manufacturer 
of The Cranston patent improved steam- 
power printing presses, all sizes. 


Duplex Printing Press Co. The Cox duplex, 
web and country presses, Battle Creek, Mich. 


Golding & Co., Boston, Mass. Fairhaven cylin- 
der press, two sizes. 


Goss Printing Press Co., 335-351 Rebecca st., near 
cor. Ashland ave. and Sixteenth st., Chicago. 


Hoe, R., & Co., New York. Manufacturers print- 
ing presses, electrotype machinery and print- 
ing materials. 








CYLINDER PRESS MANUFACTURERS. 


Potter, C., Jr., & Co., New York. Cylinder, 
lithographic and web presses. Branch office, 
362 Dearborn st., Chicago. 


Scott, Walter, & Co., Plainfield, N. J. Also 
paper folders, combined with printing ma- 
chines or separately ; paper dampening ma- 
chines, stereotype machinery, etc. 


ELECTROTYPERS AND MANUFACTURERS 
OF ELECTROTYPE MACHINERY. 


The Lovejoy Company, 444 and 446 Pearl street, 
New York. 


ELECTROTYPERS AND STEREOTYPERS. 


Blomgren Bros. & Co., 175 Monroe street, Chi- 
cago. Electrotypers, photo and wood engrav- 
ers. 


Campbell & Co., 59 and 61 Longworth street, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Drach, Chas. A., estreire* Co., corner Pine 
and Fourth sts. (old Globe-Democrat Bldg.), 
St. Louis, Mo. Electrotypers and stereotypers. 


Jurgens, C., & Bro., 148 to 154 Monroe street, 
Chicago. Also photo-zinc and wax engravers. 


St. Louis Typefoundry, Third and Vine streets, 
St. Louis, Mo. 


Zeese, A., & Co., electrotypers, photo-zinc 


etchers, half-tone, map and relief-line en- 
gravers, 341 to 351 Dearborn street, Chicago. 


ELECTROTYPE MACHINERY. 


Ostrander, J. W., manufacturer of electrotype 
machinery, 88-92 W. Jackson street, Chicago. 


ENGRAVERS. 


Benedict, Geo. H., & Co., electrotypers, zinc etch- 
ers, relief plate engravers, photo, wax and 
wood processes. 177 Clark street, Chicago. 


FOLDING MACHINES. 


Belmont Machine Works, 3737 Filbert street, 
Philadelphia, Pa. . 


Bennett Folder.—Rockford Folder Co., Mfrs., 
Rockford, Ill. Cable address, ‘‘ Folder.” 
Brown Folding Machine Co., Erie, Pa. Write 

for circulars and information. 


Chambers Brothers Company, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Paper folding machinery. 





INK MANUFACTURERS. 


Ault & Wiborg Co., The, Cincinnati, New York 
and Chicago. 


Bonnell, J. H., & Co. (Limited), 419 Dearborn 
street, Chicago; Chas. M. Moore, manager. 
New York office, Tribune Building. 


Buffalo Printing Ink Works, Office and Factory, 
1o to 20 Brace street, Buffalo, N. Y. 


Golding & Co., Boston, Mass. Makers of ‘Owl 
Brand” fine black and colored inks. 


Johnson, Chas. Eneu, & Co., 509 South Tenth 
st., Philadelphia, Pa. Branches: 529 Com- 
mercial st., San Francisco; 45 and 47 Rose st., 
New York; 99 Harrison st., Chicago. 


Levey, Fred’k H., & Co., 59 Beekman st., New 
York. Specialty, brilliant woodcut inks. 
Chicago agents, Illinois Typefounding Co. 


Mather’s Sons, Geo., 60 
Book and fine cut an 


Morrill, Geo. H., & Co., 146 Congress st., Bos- 
ton ; 17 to 27 Vandewater st., New York; 304 
Dearborn st., Chicago; E. J. Shattuck & Co., 
520 Commercial st., San Francisco, Cal. 


Queen City Printing Ink Co., The, Cincinnati, 
New York, Philadelphia, Chicago, Denver. 


Robinson, C. E., & Bro., 710 Sansom st., Phila- 
delphia; 27 Beekman st., New York; 66 
Sharp st., Baltimore ; 198 Clark st., Chicago. 


Thalmann, B., St. Louis Printing Ink Works, 
2115 to 2121 Singleton street. Office, 210 Olive 
street, St. Louis, Mo. 


The Ullman & Philpott Mfg. Co. Office and 
works, 89 tog5 Merwin st., Cleveland, Ohio. 


ohn street, New York. 
colored inks. 


JOB PRINTING PRESSES. 
Dorman, J. F. W., & Co., Baltimore, Md., U.S.A. 
The Eclipse and Baltimore Jobber. 


Golding & Co., Boston, Mass, Golding Jobber 
(4 sizes) and Pearl presses (3 sizes). 


Liberty Machine Works, The, 54 Frankfort 
street, New York. Sole manufacturers of 
the new style Noiseless Liberty press. 


Prouty, Geo. W., & Co., 620 Atlantic avenue, 
Boston, Mass. Perfected Prouty press. 


Wesel, F., Mfg. Co., 11 Spruce st., New York. 


LABOR-SAVING SLUGS AND METAL 
FURNITURE. 
Shniedewend & Lee Co., manufacturers, 303 and 


305 Dearborn street. Works, 2529 to 2547 Leo 
street, Chicago. 


MACHINE KNIVES. 


White, L. & I. J., Buffalo, N. Y., manufacturers 
of paper-cutting knives. 





—————— 











JULIUS HEINEMANN & CO. 





4. 








v — 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


{mproved from @ase Stands 

















AGENTS FOR 
KEYSTONE TYPEFOUNDRY, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


SEND FOR CIRCULAR. 


Brass Rules, Leads, Slugs 
: i Metal Furniture. 








CAST AND WROUGHT IRON CHASES. 
ALL-BRA8SS GALLEYS. 














52 MADISON STREET, CHICAGO, ILL. 





% 
4 


4 
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MAILING MACHINES. 


Dick’s Mailer—With Dick’s Mailer, in 10 hours, 
each of six experts, unaided, fits for the mail- 
bags, 20,000 /nter Oceans; 3a second have 
been stamped. Undying list ‘‘ Rights” are 
1 cent for every address in weekly average ; 
a mailer $10.25. Or by recent arrangement, 
to those who have not now, or do not wish to 
purchase a “ Right,’’ the mailer is sold out- 
right for $20.25. No agents. Address Rev. 
Robert Dick Estate, Buffalo, N. Y. 


MAP AND RELIEF-LINE ENGRAVING. 
Zeese, A., & Co., electrotypers, photo-zinc etch- 


ers, half-tone, map and relief-line engravers, 
341 to 351 Dearborn street, Chicago. 


NEWSPAPER FILES AND RACKS. 
TWATER'S Newspaper File is the favorite for 


Reading Rooms, Hotels, Libraries, Offices, &c. 
Lightest, Neatest, Cheapest. Sample postpaid 25c, 
Circulars free. J.H. Atwater, Providence, R. I, 







PAPER CUTTERS. 


Carver, C. R., N. E. corner Third and Canal 
streets, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Latham, H. H., 306 Dearborn street, 47-49 Fourth 
avenue, Chicago, manufacturer Rival Patent 
Anti-friction Roller Paper Cutter and Rival 
Lever Cutter. 

Mayall, L. A., 731 Shoemaker street, Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 

Ostrander, J. W., agent for Dooley paper cutter, 
88-92 W. Jackson street, Chicago. 


Paragon Cutting Machines, Edward L. Miller, 
manufacturer, 328 Vine street, Philadelphia, 
Pa. 

Shniedewend & Lee Co., 303 and 305 Dearborn 
street. Works, 2529 to 2547 Leo st., Chicago. 

St. Louis Typefoundry, Third and Vine streets, 
St. Louis, Mo. 


Wesel, F., Mfg. Co., 11 Spruce st., New York. 


PAPER DEALERS— COMMISSION. 


Taylor, Geo. H., & Co., 207 and 209 Monroe st. 
News, colored, book, covers, manila, etc., 
and specialties. 


PAPER DEALERS AND MAKERS. 


Butler (J. W.) Paper Co., 216 and 218 Monroe 
street, Chicago. 


Calumet Paper Co., 262 to 268 Fifth avenue, Chi- 
cago. Headquarters for Whiting Paper Co's 
manufactures. 


Chicago Paper Co., 120 and 122 Franklin st., Chi- 
cago. Headquarters for printers’ supplies. 


Elliott, A. G., & Co., 30 to 34 South Sixth street, 
Philadelphia. Paper of every description. 


Elliott, F. P., & Co., 208 and 210 Randolph street, 
Chicago. 


Illinois Paper Co., 181 Monroe street, Chicago. 
Book, cover, manila, rope manila papers, etc. 


Southworth Company, manufacturers of writ- 
ing and ledger papers, Bankers’ Linen, Vel- 
lum Bond, Mittineague, Mass. 





PAPER DEALERS AND MAKERS. 


St. Louis Typefoundry, Third and Vine streets, 
St. Louis, Mo. 


PAPER-RULING MACHINES. 


Piper, E.7J., 44 Hampden street, Springfield, 
Mass. Mfr. of paper-ruling machinery. 


PHOTO-ENGRAVING. 


Blomgren Bros. & Co., 175 Monroe street, Chi- 
cago. Photo, half-tone and wood engraving. 


Boston Engraving Co., 227 Tremont street, Bos- 
ton, Mass. The largest designing and en- 
graving establishment in New England. 
Half-tones a specialty. 


Crosscup & West Engraving Co., The, 911 
Filbert street, Philadelphia. Engraving of a 
high order. 


Electro-Light Engraving Co., 157 and 159 Wil- 
liam st., New York. The pioneer zinc-etching 
company in America. Line and half-tone en- 
graving of the highest character and in short- 
est possible time. Correspondence solicited. 


Moss Engraving Co., 535 Pearl street, New York. 
Most complete engraving establishment in 
the world. Fine presswork a specialty. 


Ringler, F. A. Co., photo electrotypers, 21-23 
Barclay st. to 26-28 Park Place, New York. 


Sanders Engraving Co., 400 and 402 N. Third 
street, St. Louis, Mo. Photo-engravers for all 
printing purposes. 


Zeese, A., & Co., electrotypers, photo-zinc etch- 
ers, half-tone, map and relief-line engravers, 
341 to 351 Dearborn street, Chicago. 


PHOTO-ENGRAVERS’ AND ELECTRO- 
TYPERS’ MACHINERY. 


Royle, John, & Sons, Essex and Straight streets, 
Paterson, N. J. Routing machines, routing 
cutters, saw tables, shoot planes, etc. 


PRESS MANUFACTURERS. 


Bullock Printing Press Co., 50 Illinois street, 
Chicago. W. H. Kerkhoff, manager. 


Shneidewend & Lee Co., 303 and 305 Dearborn 
street. Works, 2529 to 2547 Leost., Chicago. 


PRINTERS’ MATERIALS. 


Dodson’s Printers’ Supply Depot, Atlanta, Ga. 
Largest stock in the South. Lowest prices. 


Golding & Co., Boston, Mass. Largest assort- 
ment type, tools, presses, etc., in United 
States. Everything required by printers. 


Hallock, H. P., & Co., Atlantic-Pacific Type- 
foundry, Omaha, Neb. Cylinder and platen 
presses, paper cutters, engines, boilers, type 
and printers’ supplies. 

Hamilton Mfg. Co., 327 and 329 Dearborn street, 
Chicago; 16 and 18 Chambers street, New 
York. Mfrs. of cases, stands, cabinets, and 
all printers’ wood goods. Factory, Two 
Rivers, Wis. 





PRINTERS’ MATERIALS. 


Latham, H. H., 306 Dearborn street, Chicago, 
dealer in all kinds of material and appliances 
for printers. 


Marder, Luse & Co., Chicago Type Foundry, 139 
and 141 Monroe st., Chicago, Ill. Branches 
at Minneapolis, Minn., and Omaha, Neb. All 
kinds of printers’ machinery and materials. 


Metz, John, 112 and 116 Fulton street, New 
York. Specialty, brass rule, leads, furniture 
and printing presses. 


Morgans & Wilcox Mfg. Co., Middletown, N. Y. 
Printers’ woodwork of all kinds— cabinets 
cases, wood type, etc. Dealers in metal type, 
inks, etc. Gen’l agents Eckerson web press. 


Rosen, P. Aug. Co. (incorporated), 320 and 322 
South Clinton street, Chicago. Mfrs. of cabi- 
nets, cases, galleys, etc. Also bookbinders’ 
press boards. 


Rowell, Robert, Third avenue and Market st., 
Louisville, Ky. Outfits furnished complete. 


Simons, S., & Co., 13-27 N. Elizabeth st., Chicago. 
Make cabinets, cases, galleys, and everything 
of wood used in a printing office. Make 
bookbinders’ boards and engravers’ wood. 


Stephens’ Printers’ Warehouse. Presses, cut- 
ters, type cases, inks, etc., 174 Fort Hill 
Square, Boston. 


St. Louis Typefoundry, Third and Vine streets, 
St. Louis, Mo. 


Wells, Heber, 8 Spruce street, New York. 
“Strong slat” cases, cabinets and stands. 


Wesel, F., Mfg. Co., 11 Spruce street, New York. 
Manufacturers of patent stereotype blocks, 
patent composing sticks, brass and steel rule, 
galleys, etc. 


PRINTERS’ ROLLERS AND ROLLER 
COMPOSITION. 


Andrew van Bibber & Co., Sixth and Vine 
streets, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Bendernagel & Co., 521 Minor st., Philadelphia, 
Pa. Special attention to country orders. 


Bingham Brothers Compeee. 49-51 Rose street, 
New York. Also padding glues. 


Bingham & Runge, 74 Frankfort st., Cleveland, 
Ohio. Printers’ rollers and composition. 


Birchard, C. H., & Co., 634 Filbert st., Philadel- 
phia, Pa. Out of town orders promptly 
attended to. 


Buffington & Garbrock, 202 Race st., Cincinnati, 
Ohio. Price list and terms on application. 


Godfrey & Co., printers’ rollers. 325 Walnut 
street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Osgood, J. H., & Co., 100 Milk street, Boston. 
The best patent and old style composition. 


Stahibrodt, Ed. A., 18 Mill street, Rochester, 
N.Y. Rollers and roller composition. 


Wahl, F., & Co., Printers’ rollers and printing 
inks. 59 Oneida street, Milwaukee, Wis. 


Wild & Stevens, 148 Congress street, Boston, 
Mass. Improved Standard and Anglo-Amer- 
ican compositions. 

(See next page.) 





M. Bartn, Pres. 


se 


CINCINNATI TY PR. FOUNDRY, 





MANUFACTURERS OF 


TYPE, PRESSES 


——AND-——— 


Printers’ Tools of All Kinds. 


All Goods First Class, and at prices to suit the times. 








SEND FOR SPECIMENS AND SPECIAL PRICES. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO. 


201 VINE STREET, - 





W. P. Hunt, Treas 

















THE ROSBACK 


IMPROVED 
superiority 


ERFORATOR 





&@ Send for new Descriptive 
Circular and Price List. 


F.P.ROSBACK, 


MANUFACTURER, 
Successor to ROSBACK & REED, 
_37, 39, 41 South Canal St., 


CHICAGO, ILL. 





ASS oe aT 


Be ae 
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PRINTERS’ QUOINS. 


Mowers Quoin. For sale by printers’ supply 
houses, and A. C. Cameron, 78 Fifth avenue, 
Chicago. 


PRINTERS’ TOOLS. 

Golding & Co., 177 to 199 Fort Hill Square, and 19 
to 27 Purchase st., Boston, Mass. Largest 
manufactory of printers’ tools in the world. 

PRINTERS’ WAREHOUSES. 


Graham, L., & Son, 99-103 Gravier street, New 
Orleans, La. Southern Printers’ Warehouse. 


Tatum & Bowen, San Francisco, Cal., and Port- 
land, Ore., sole Pacific agents for R. Hoe & 
Co., and the MacKellar, Smiths & Jordan Co. 


PRINTING INKS. 


Fuchs & Lang, 29 Warren street, New York; 273 
Dearborn street, Chicago. 


PRINTING MACHINERY. 


Printing Press Exchange Co., 151 Congress st., 
Boston; 95 Nassau street, New York. 


STEREOTYPE OUTFITS. 


Dorman, J. F. W., & Co., Baltimore, Md., U.S.A. 
Metal and celluloid. New process. 


TYPEFOUNDERS. 

Barnhart Bros. & Spindler, 183 to 187 Monroe st., 
Chicago. Superior copper-mixed type on the 
point system. All kinds of printing materials 

Bruce’s, Geo., Son & Co., 13 Chambers street, 
New York. 

Benton, Waldo & Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 
spacing type. Point system; both ways. 

Central Typefoundry, St. Louis, Mo. 


Cleveland Typefoundry, 147 St. Clair street, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 


Self- 





TYPEFOUNDERS. 


Collins & McLeester Typefoundry, The, 705 
Jayne st., Philadelphia. Alex.McLeester, pro- 
prietor; Eugene H. Munday, business mana- 
ger. 


Dominion Typefounding Co., 780 Craig street, 
Montreal, Canada. R.G. Starke, president; 
P. A. Crossby, manager. ‘Typefounders to 
the government of Canada. Sole agents for 
MacKellar, Smiths & Jordan Co. 


Farmer, A. D., & Son, 63 and 65 Beekman street, 
New York; 109 Quincy street, Chicago. 


Graham, John, typefounder, 451 Belden avenue, 
Chicago. Send for specimen sheet. 


Great Western Typefoundry, S. A. Pierce, man- 
ager, 324 West Sixth st., Kansas City, Mo. 


Illinois Typefounding Co., 200 to 204 South Clark 
street, Chicago. 


Lindsay (A. W.) Typefoundry, 82 and 84 Beek- 
man street, New York. ° 


MacKellar, Smiths & Jordan Co., 606 to 614 San- 
som street, Philadelphia, Pa. Branch in Chi- 
cago, 328 and 330 Dearborn street. 


Marder, Luse & Co., Chicago bg Foundry, 139 
and 141 Monroest., Chicago, Ill. Branches at 
Minneapolis, Minn., and Omaha, Neb. All 
kinds of printers’ machinery and materials. 


Minnesota Typefoundry Co., C. P. Stine, mana- 
ger, 72 to 76 Kast Fifth st., St. Paul, Minn. 


Newton Copper Type Co., 14 Frankfort st., New 
York. , We copperface type only. Send for 
trade statements. 


Palmer & Rey (incorporated), Typefoundry and 
Head Office, San Francisco; Branches, Ios 
Angeles, Cal., Portland, Ore., and Galveston, 
Texas. A large and complete stock of types, 
presses and printers’ material kept at each 
of our branch houses. Our stock in San 
Francisco is the largest and most complete in 
the U.S. Goods sold at Eastern prices and 
terms. Manufacturers of Hercules Gas and 
Gasoline Engines. 





TYPEFOUNDERS. 


St. Louis Typefoundry, Third and Vine streets, 
St. Louis, Mo. 


Toronto Typefoundry. Point system. 44 Bay 
st., Toronto, Canada. Agency Marder, Iuse 
& Co., and all United States Typefounders. 
Everything required in the printing office. 


TYPEWRITERS. 


American Writing Machine pomgere, Hart- 
ford, Conn. Caligraph writing machine. 


Baldwin & Wilcox, 173 Monroe street, Chicago. 
All makes of typewriters and supplies. 


The Merritt $15 Typewriter; 78 characters; Chas. 
F. Stokes Mfg. Co., 293 Wabash ave., Chicago. 


WOOD TYPE. 


American Wood Type Co., South Windham 
Conn. Send for catalogue. 


Hamilton Mfg. Co., 327 and 329 Dearborn street, 
Chicago; 16 and 18 Chambers st., New York. 
Manufacturers of woced type, borders, orna- 
ments, wood rule, etc. Factory, Two Rivers, 
Wis. 

Morgans & Wilcox Mfg. Co., Middletown, N. Y. 
Wood type unexcelled for finish. Send for 
specimen book and sheets of new faces. 


Wells, Heber, 8 Spruce street, New York. New 
specimen book of beautiful faces. 


WROUGHT-IRON CHASES. 
R. W. Hartnett & Bros., 52 and 54 North Sixth 
street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


ZINC ETCHERS’ SUPPLIES. 


Fuchs & Lang, 29 Warren street, New York; 273 
Dearborn street, Chicago. 





INTERIOR 
VIEWS 


ft ae 4 


PRIATERS 


PHOTOGRAPHS OF ABOVE 
GIVEN AWAY FOR ‘ 


SECURING SUBSCRIBERS TO 


ies 


INLAND PRINTER. 





following offer: To anyone now a sub- 
scriber of this journal sending us the 
names of two new subscribers and $4.00, 
or to anyone sending us his subscription 
(either new or a renewal) and one new 
subscription at the same time, and $4.00, 


In a short time 


Size, 5 x 8 inches. 


® 
” 
&® 
& 
& 
% 
a 
we will give a set of five interior photographic views 
| ° . 
of the Printers’ Home at Colorado Springs—the Den- 
ver, Inter Ocean, Chicago and San Francisco rooms, 
, and the Childs’ Memorial . Parlor. 
we will be prepared to offer views of the other rooms 
in the Home, any five of which can be selected. 
. hey are neatly mounted, and have a short description 
of the room upon the reverse side. 
a 


If you wish to purchase them independently of 


= a subscription send $1.25, and any five of the views 


will be mailed you, postage paid; or, send $2.50 and 
the full set of twelve will be sent you. 


Address, 


® THE INLAND PRINTER CO., 


PUBLISHERS, 


212-214 Monroe St., CHICAGO. 
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HERE ARE Printing Inks and Printing Inks. 

But when you get through experimenting, 
come back, as everybody does, to the old 
reliable goods of 


GEO. MATHER’S SONS, 
60 JOHN ST., NEW YORK. 








Practical veciillites 
Photography 

ssacyo fF Alalf-Tone 
Engraving. 





BRIEF and concise essay 
on this subject, with some 
remarks on etching, by a practical 
Goce 1 worker in half-tone. “[*his little 
pamphlet Sives, in condensed form, a few sensible suggestions as fo proper 
methods for photography for half-tone engraving. Reing the result of practical 


experience, the statements made can be relied upon. ¥ work that everyone 


desiring information in this line should Possess. 














16 pp., paper cover, price 25 cts. Sent by mail, postpaid, on receipt of price. 


-THE INLAND PRINTER CoO.,, pusuisuers, 
212-214 MONROE STREET, CHICAGO. 














;  _ZINC-ETCHING, | 
» WVOOD and 
METAL ENGRAUING. PO) 











“DESIGNING GES GLARK Or 
TC d. : 
ws Fil” CHIGAGO, 


The Heory (). Shepard (ompany, ae 


PRINTERS TO THE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY, 


a Monroe Street, Chicas Printing and Pinding 
0, 


WE DO ONLY THE BETTER 
CLASS OF WORK. —“9 OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 


























S. & L.GORDON 
JOB PRESS |& 


SEVEN Sizes BUILT. | 





























A Modern Machine 
in All Respects, 
and Unequaled in 





STRENGTH, 
DURABILITY, 
REGISTER, 
CAPACITY. 


Send for Price List 
and 
Descriptive Circular 


Shniedewend & Lee | 
Company 303 





| 












































SALESROOM, 305 Dearborn St. 
AlSO]——“‘“‘CONCSSCNNYN#N(NNNNUDDU ONPG AND WORKS, 9529 Leo St. 
MANUFACTURERS 9547 
CHALLENGE POWER PAPER CUTTER 
ADVANCE AND CHALLENGE LEVER CUTTERS CHICAGO, 
HAND, €@RMY AND PROOF PRESSES US. 





ELECTRO AND STEREO MACHINERY, Etc. 








THE INLAND PRINTER. 


The Leading Book Manufacturing House of the West. 





BECKTOLD & Co. 


.- GENERAL .. 


BOOK MANUFACTURERS 


—ANRD=— 


—-—- BOOKBINDERS === 


200-212 PINE STREET, ST. LOUIS. 


BLACK TITLES, 
SIDE TITLES, 


PUBLISHERS, 





PRINTERS, 

BINDERS, ; EMBOSSING FOR 

TRADE BINDERS, THE TRADE, 

JOB BINDERS, LIBRARY, 

EDGE GILDERS, NAME LABELS, 
Erc., Etc. 


MARBLERS, 
SPECIALTIES : 


Bind Editions in Cloth, Sheep, Calf or Morocco. 


© 


FIRST- CLASS LAW WORK MADE A SPECIALTY. 


We make and Stamp Cases for Printers and Pub- 
lishers at a distance. We carry a large assortment 
of Designs, Ornaments, Letterings, and a stock of 
material second to none in the country. 


ve Sigs 








ESTIMATES CHEERFULLY GIVEN. 
YOUR ORDERS SOLICITED. 


BECKTOLD & GO. 
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The Manhattan Type Foundry, 
Nos. 52 and 54 Frankfort Street, 


New York City. 


HEADQUARTERS AND EXCLUSIVE AGENCY FOR 


M. GAL) UNIVEROAL PRESSED 


OLD AND NEW STYLES. 


LIBERTY PRESSES 


IN ALL KINDS. 


HOWARD IRON WORKS’ PAPER CUTTERS 


THE GEM, VICTOR and DIAMOND. 
STITZ GAS AND GASOLINE ENGINES 
And other Specialties too numerous to mention. 


" WE CARRY A FULL VARIETY OF 
PRINTERS’ SUPPLIES 


Of every description, and offer prices and terms to suit the times. 


CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED. 





Howard Iron Works, 


BUFFALO, N. Y. 





THe “VICTOR” 


WITH IMPROVED FINGER GAUGE. 


Best Lowv-Priced 
Steam and Hand Power Cutter 
im the Market. 


SIZES, 30 AND 32 INCH. 





> PRINTERS’ 
Manufacturers AND BOOKBINDERS’ 
> MACHINERY. 


Write for Prices. 


BARNHART Bros. & SPINDLER, 


GEN’L WESTERN AGENTS, 


183, 185 & 187 MONROE ST., . 











CHICAGO. 
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STEPHEN McNAMArA, 


THE INLAND PRINTER. 





a 
\ 





Se Our Rollers 








5 .* 4. 
‘ € 


We Ship 
fo all parts of the 
Country 


and 
pay Express one 
way 
or Freight both 
Ways. 


MANUFACTURER OF Res 








are 
Used in many 











printers’ 
Rollers 44 


of the 
Tseading Houses 
In 
Chicago. 























¢ VA 








a 


4+ C) 








N BUREN AND CLARK STS., 


Using only the Best Materials and working under the most approved formulas, we Guarantee Satisfaction in all cases. 


WRITE FOR SPECIAL TERMS. 








New 


Location! 


a > “> “> 


J. MANZ & CO., GENERAL ENGRAVERS, 
having outgrown the quarters occupied by 
them for the past three years, are now 


located on the fourth and fifth floors of 


183, 185 & 187 
MONROE STREET. 


Take the elevator when you come to 
see us at our new address. You will find 


us very comfortably situated, with increased 


facilities in every department. The high standard of our work will be kept up, and 


excelled. Remember the address, 


(Just west of La Salle Street.) 


183,185 & 187 MONROE STREET, 





CHICAGO, ILL. 
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BATES CAMERON QUOIN. 


futomaic Numbering flachig = 





(DIAL CHANGING MOVEMENT.) 













Numbers Consecutively, 


Duplicates or Repeats. 





Evert Wheel Ganges Automatically, 





Steel Wheels, 
Steel Wearing Parts, 
Weight 16 Ounces. 


"agqimuisgd ut mau st yy 








This is the ideal Quoin. 


Compact, Substantial, Durable. y i 
Every Machine Guaranteed. 














The work of these machines is warranted 
equal to finest paging machine or press work. 


PRICES . A WHEELS, SI | 6 WHEELS, $18 
. 5 WHEELS, 16/7 WHEELS, 20 











| It ts the safest, strongest, quickest lock-up in the market. 
| 


| Opened by one-half turn of key and locks at any point. 


Send for Circular. CUT HALF ACTUAL SIZE OF MACHINE. a will last for years. 
BATES MANU FACTURING Co. For circulars address 
Edison Building, Broad Street, CAMERON [SIANUFACTURING CO. 


NEW YorRK, N, Y., U.S. A. 
SOLITON 225 Cedar St., Milwaukee, Wis. 


Numbering Machines of all kinds made to order, cleaned and repaired. 


GOLDING & CO. 


MANUFACTURERS 














SF, ESS _ a 
GOLDING JOBBER. * PEARL PRESS. 


Cylinder Presses, Fine Black Inks, 


Platen Presses, Brilliant Colors, 
Lever Presses, Gold Size ana Varnishes, 
Paper Cutters, Binders’ Cement, 
| Card Cutters, Edging Fluid, 
y Printers’ Tools. Roller Composition. 


MAIN OFFICE AND MANUFACTORY: 


177-199 Fort Hitt Square, 


Mme __ 19-277 PURCHASE STREET, BOSTON, MASs. 


BRANCH SALESROOMS: 


1004 ARCH ST., PHILADELPHIA. 45 PLYMOUTH PLACE, CHICAGO. 


Send postal for Illustrated Catalogue of Presses and Tools. 








THE INLAND PRINTER. 


«NEVER ARGY AGIN A SUCKSESS,” 






SAID ARTEMUS WARD; THE POINT OF WHICH BIT OF ADVICE 
MAY BE PROPERLY. APPLIED TO ALL PRINTERS WHO HAVE 
READ THE FLATTERING COMMENDATIONS ACCORDED :: :: :: =: 


ak 


he Printer’s Art”’ 


BY ALL THE LEADING PRINTERS’ MAGAZINES, AND HAVE NOT 


YET SENT FOR A COPY OF THE WORK. 


IT IS FUTILE TO ARGUE 


THAT YOU DO NOT CARE TO SEE IT; THAT YOU CAN GET ALONG 
JUST AS WELL WITHOUT IT. THE LITTLE BOOK IS A BIG SUC- 
CESS IN EVERY SENSE OF THE TERM, AND THE PRINTER WHO 
IS ALIVE TO HIS OWN BEST INTERESTS CANNOT AFFORD TO 
GO ABOUT HIS WORK WITHOUT SEEING IT AND READING IT. 


“A truly admirable little work.” 

“A typographical treat.” 

‘Pretty as a picture.” 

‘Nothing of the kind has ever even approached it.” 
‘“‘No progressive printer should be without it.” 
‘Full of good ideas and suggestions.” 


113 Pages; 6x8 inches. 


WA 


Jeo 


ZS 


A Text Book and a Book of Specimens. 
Finely printed. 
In cloth covers, $1.35. 


In leather-paper covers, $1.00. 


PRINTED AND PUBLISHED BY THE AUTHOR, 


A. A. STEWART, 4% Hathorne Street, SALEM, MASS. 


Sent postpaid on receipt of price. 


Remit by registered letter or money order. 


on the strength of this advertisement. 


Write for circular, if you haven’t courage to send for a copy 
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¥ ile 216 *° 218 MONROE STREET, 


CHICAGO, 





July lst., °92 - P 


To Every Book-binder and Printer:- 


This sample is from our New Brand of Ledger Papers; 
*“ GENERAL LEDGER ” 
Created to fill a long felt want. 
A trial order is all we ask, the paper will do its own talking. 
Price only 14c. per lb., with special rates on large lots. 


We carry in stock:- 


16 X 21 - 24, 28 1b. 19 KX 24 - 28, 32 lb. 
17 X 22 - 20, 24 lb. | 1? X 28 - 28, 32, 36 lb. 
18 K 23 - 28, 32, 36 lb. 21 X 32 - 56 lb. 


Every ream has this label;- 








500 SHEET COUNT. 








500 SHEET COUNT. 


ed 





This sheet is sent for you to test. 
Let us ship you a sample lot. 


Yours truly, 


J. W. BUTLER PAPER COMPANY. 

















A solidly, concentratedly constructed printing 
machine, in whose manufacture these 
three considerations enter in their order: 


. Primarily: DURABILITY. 
na Secondarily: FINISH. 
Lastly: PRICE. 


THE WHITLOCK PRESS 


The foolish printer buys presses with exactly 
reverse considerations, and gets left. The 
wise printer buys a WHITLOCK, 


and gets a machine of 


Unequaled Speed of Production, 





* 
Unrivaled Convenience of Operation, 





Unmatched Durability. 





- 
‘, 





THE WHITLOCK MACHINE CO. 


MAIN OFFICE AND WORKS: 


BIRMINGHAM, CONN. 


NEW YORK OFFICE, 132 TIMES BLDG. BOSTON OFFICE, 147 HIGH STREET. 





Represented in Chicago by H.H. LATHAM, 3804 Dearborn St. 
11-1 
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ESTABLISHED 1801. 


OLD BERKSHIRE MILLS e+ 
mst: ELAT AND FOLDED Ps xem 


themselves as un- 








excelled for correspondence, business or pleasure, and for legal blanks and 





important documents. 


OLD BERKSHIRE MILLS -# 
LINEN LEDGER Paper possesses every requisite for books 


of record, where delicate and permanent 








color, ease in engrossing upon its pages, and great durability in long and hard 





service are essential. % % % % % % 














. -» MANUFACTURERS... 
DALTON, MASS., U. S. A. 

















For SALE 1n CHICAGO By 


FIRST-CLASS FLAT AND FOLDED PAPERS, J. W. BUTLER PAPER CO. anv BRADNER SMITH & CO. 
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F. P. Ellioff @ Co. PutsiFEr, 


JORDAN & Co. 
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PARTICULAR ATTENTION GIVEN TO MAKING GOODS TO 
ORDER AND TO SPECIALTIES. 





Nos. 208 and 210 Randolph Streel, 


CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED. 


se ((h1ca¢o.< 
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THE INLAND PRINTER. 


FIRST-CLASS BOND PAPER. 


i 











MAGNA CHARTA BOND 


FAC-SIMILE OF WATERMARK. 














MANUFACTURED BY 


RIVERSIDE PAPER COMPANY, 


HOLYOKE, MASS. 








Made from New Rag Stock, free from adulteration, 
perfectly Sized, and with a iong and evenly beaten 
Fibre. A Bond Paper as carefully made as our 
Magna Charta Bond will last forever, and this is a 
most important consideration in papers of this kind. 








OUR FIRST-CLASS WE MAKE A SPECIALTY OF THE FINEST GRADES OF PAPERS. 
TREASURY BOND, SAMPLES AND PRICES FURNISHED ON APPLICATION. 


BANK NOTE ano 
PARCHMENT PAPERS 
ARE UNEXCELLED. 


a a Oe ae ee ee 


A = A a aA 
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OLD HAMPDEN BOND. 
MERCANTILE BOND, 
WHITE AND TINTED WRITINGS “ e 
a SCOTCH LINEN LEDGER. 
ROYAL LINEN LEDGER. 


WATERMARKED 
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THE L. L. BROWN PAPER CO. 


RECEIVED 
A 
AT THE 


PARIS 
EXPOSITION, 


—_— { 
\ 4 
\ ~ i 


-1889 - WE 














AT THE 
EXPOSITION OF THE 
OHIO VALLEY AND CENTRAL 
STATES, 
CINCINNATI, 

1888 


THIS COMPANY RECEIVED THE SILVER MEDAL! 
IT BEING THE ONLY AWARD MADE FOR LEDGER PAPERS. 








The report of the Jury of Awards reads: ‘‘ For strength of fibre and excellence in writing and erasing qualities we recommend 
the highest award be given the L. L. Brown Paper Co.” 








THE 
——= AMERICAN INSTITUTE =] 
NEW YORK, : 


NOVEMBER, 1889, 





AWARDED THE L. L. BROWN PAPER CO. THE MEDAL OF SUPERIORITY 


For LINEN LEDGER and RECORD PAPERS. 
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y ALLEY Paper Gompany 7% 


HENRY E.MCELWAIN, HOLYOKE MASS 


First-Class Bonds and Linen Ledgers. 


‘COMMERCIAL BOND ”’— One-half regular list. “COMMERCIAL LINEN LEDGER ’— Leads all the No. 2 Ledgers. 
Fi “OLD ENGLISH BOND ’’— Best cheap Bond made. ‘OUR LEDGER ”—Cheap, popular and desirable. 
“VALLEY LINEN LEDGER’’—A strictly No. 1 Ledger. 





If not familiar with the quality and prices of the above water-marked grades, please send for samples. All are moderate in price, 


excellent in quality, uniform and popular. INSIST ON HAVING THEM. 








CHAS. D. MEAD, PRESIDENT. GEO. D. FORREST, SECRETARY. 


xv. a pied WALTER oe ; [nhINOIS PAPER COMPANY 
Chicago —_ sss al 
Paper BOOK, COVER, MANILA, ROPE MANILA, 


Company | 181 MONROE STREET, 


CHICAGO, ILL. 











ETC., ETC., 




























: 120 AND 122 FRANKDIN STREET, 
f TELEPHONE NO. 251, CHICAGO. a 
Fi Send one dollar and get a copy of WHITE’S MULTI-COLOR CHARTS 
ei Agents for Parsons Paper Co’s celebrated Writings, Bonds, etc. for Printers and Publishers. A book of reference, made up of 73 different 
Special attention given to furnishing regular publications. specimens of paper, each showing 32 distinctive effects in color printing. 
4 Gro. H. Taytor. James T. Mrx. 
W.B.C C 
‘ . D, CONKEY COMPANY, Geo. H. Taylor & Go. 
BS * + +« GENERAL: «+ —____—— 
BOOK MANUFACTURERS —“s=2, PAPER 2=atees 
FOR PRINTERS AND PUBLISHERS. | 207 & 209 Monroe St., Chicago. 
| We carry a very Complete line of the following: 
Case Making and Embossing of all kinds Cover Papers, Extra Chromo Plate Papers, 
for the trade. | Extra Super Book Papers, Whiteand Tinted, No. land 2 Lith. Book Papers, 
| on Mey: _— ase poet awe or — 
| No. 18. & C. Book, ean nted, rappin anila, 
sciatica ait | No. 2 Machine Finished, White and Tinted, Roll’ Man la, 
341-351 D Ss | erm Sok eee — — a ey 
: - EARBORN STREET, | Extra Heavy Toned La ‘apers, cnameled Book, 
FRANKLIN BUiLDING: ’ | Parchment Manila Writin Print Papers. 
78-88 PLYMOUTH PLACE, —_ Railroad Manila Writing, 
A SPECIALTY OF PRINTING PAPER IN ROLLS. 
CHICAGO. | SEND FOR OUR NEW SAMPLE BOOK AND PRICES. 
Send 25 cents in stamps to pay express or postage on sample book. 
| e * 2 
' Regan Electro Vapor Engine 7: Racine Automatic Engine 
, GAS OR GASOLINE FOR FUEL. eee ee 
‘ NO FIRE! NO BOILER! *% x x PERFECTION AT LAST! 





d * ~ ew NO DIRT! NO DANGER]! | De you want an Absolutely Automatic Outfit? 
++ BUY OF US ++ 


Operated by an Electric Spark from Small Battery. 
Engines and Boilers, 6 H.P. and 





You Turn the Switch, Engine does the rest. under, Mounted on One Base. 
Guaranteed not to cost over Two 8, 10 aad 18 HP. perp Separate Base 


CENTS an hour per horse-power to 


run. Adapted for running Cutters, - : 
Presses, and any light machinery. | We also make our Safety Boiler with 
Sizes, from % to 10 H. P | combination fire-box, so that coal or 

: hi De | coke can be used for fuel, together with 

| oil, Engines and Boilers always crated 
| 











CATALOGU ON APPLICATION. to save freight charges for our custom- 


ers. For prices address 


= THOMAS KANE & CO. | ascine naRDWARE MFG. CO., 
137 AND 139 WABASH AVENUE, CHICAGO, ILL. Racine, Wie. 
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The Manhattan Type Foundry, 
Nos. 52 and 54 Frankfort Street, 
New York City. 





HEADQUARTERS AND EXCLUSIVE AGENCY FOR 


A. WALLY S UNIVERSAL PRESSED 


OLD AND NEW STYLES. 


LIBERTY PRESSES 


IN ALL KINDS. 


HOWARD IRON WORKS’ PAPER CUTTERS 


THE GEM, VICTOR and DIAMOND. 


STITZ GAS AND GASOLINE ENGINES 


And other Specialties too numerous to mention. 





WE CARRY A FULL VARIETY OF 


PRINTERS’ SUPPLIES 


Of every description, and offer prices and terms to suit the times. 








CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED. 


THE INLAND PRINTER. 
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HOWARD IRON WORKS 


BUFFALO, N. Y. 
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The+Diamond 


WITH IMPROVED FINGER GAUGE, 











Most Rapid and Best Cutter made. 
SEVEN SIZES, 32 TO 62 INCHES. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 








PRINTERS’ AND BOOKBINDERS’ MACHINERY. 


WRITE FOR PRICE LIST. 


BARNHART Bros. & SPINDLER, 


GENERAL WESTERN AGENTS, 





183, 185 & 187 MONROE ST., CHICAGO. 
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CA M E RON QUOI N,. | | The Leading Book Manufacturing House of the West. 


BECKTOLD & Go. 


. GENERAL. 


BOOK MANUFACTURERS 


—AND— 


THIS IS | ae - BOOKBINDERS ———= 


THE IDBAL NEW IN 






QUOIN. PRINCIPLE. | 200-212 PINE STREET, ST. LOUIS. 
PUBLISHERS, BLACK TITLES, 
PRINTERS, SIDE TITLES, 
BINDERS, EMBOSSING FOR 
TRADE BINDERS, THE TRADE, 
JOB BINDERS, LIBRARY, 
EDGE GILDERS, NAME LABELS, 

Erc., Etc. 





MARBLERS, 


SPECIALTIES: 


| Bind Editions in Cloth, Sheep, Calf or Morocco. 


It is the Safest, Strongest, Quickest Lock-Up in the Market. | ‘ihn s Uitte 








Opened by one-half turn of key and locks at any point. & lishers at a distance. Wecarry a large assortment & eS 
ee of Designs, Ornaments, Letterings, and a stock of @ 
IT WILL LAST FOR YEARS: material second to none in the country. 
a | FIRST- CLASS LAW WORK MADE A SPECIALTY 
CAMERON MANUFACTURING CO. | ; 
225 Cedar St., Milwaukee, Wis. | BECKTOLD & GO. 





GOLDING & CO. 


MANUFACTURERS 





PEARL PRESS. 


GOLDING JOBBER. 


Cylinder Presses, ‘Fine Black Inks, 


Platen Presses, Brilliant Colors, 
Lever Presses, Gold Size ana Varnishes, 
Paper Cutters, Binders’ Cement, 
Card Cutters, Edging Fluid, 
Printers’ Tools. Roller Composition. 


MAIN OFFICE AND MANUFACTORY : 


177-199 Fort Hitt Square, 
Mee _ 19-27 PURCHASE STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 


BRANCH SALESROOMS: 
1004 ARCH ST., PHILADELPHIA. 45 PLYMOUTH PLACE, CHICAGO. 


Send postal for Illustrated Catalogue of Presses and Tools. 
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WE STAND ON MERIT ALONE. 


THE : HI IBE CRANK MOVEMENT 
sb obs ob IMPROVED TWO-~REMOLUTION 


__— Sy tl JOB AND BOOK 
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Double Rolling. Single End. Six Four-Inch Face Tracks. Box Frame. No Springs. Front or Back Delivery. 













UNEQUALED BY ANY TWO-REVOLUTION PRESS IN IMPRESSION, REGISTER, 
DISTRIBUTION, SPEED AND LIFE. 





The Huber Presses are used by the representative houses of this country, who will substantiate all we claim 
for them. Send for descriptive circulars of our Sheet Perfecting Book Press, Two-Color Press, Two-Revolution 
Job and Book ‘‘Crank Movement” Press, Two-Revolution Job and Book ‘‘Air-Spring”’ Press, and Two-Revolution 
‘«Mustang’’ Rapid Jobber ‘‘ Crank Movement.” 








SIZES. | DIMENSIONS, WEIGHT AND SPEED. 












































NO onvenee seged Ll ee MATTER = LENGTH | added aed HEIGHT | weiGHT BOXED SPEED i 
__ | ENTIRE FORM, BEARERS. OVER ALL. | OVER ALL. | OVER ALL. | 7 hate 

1 4 44 x60 in. | 40%x 56 in. i. 4-roller | 15 ft. | gft. 3in. | 6ft. 4in. | About 8% tons. | 1,100 to 1,500 

1 48 x60 in. | 44% x56 in. || 1 3-roller | 15 ft. 8 in. | 9 ic. gin. |] 62. amn.| “ 9 - 1,000 to 1,400 

1% 4 37 x57 in. | 34 x54 in. || 1% 4-roller | 13 ft. 6in. | 8 ft. 7in. | 5 ft. 5 in. | oe. = 1,300 to 1,800 

1% 3 x57 in. | 38 x54 in. || 1% 3-roller | 14 ft. 2in. | 8 ft. 7in, | 5 ft. 5 in. | 8 aS 1,200 tO 1,700 

2 4 7% x52 in. | 34. x48 in. || 2 4q-roller | 13 ft. 6in.| 8ft. 7in. | 5 ft. 5in. | ‘ 7 se 1,300 to 1,900 

2 3 41% x 52 in. 38 x wil in. |} 2 8 ft } ad 1,200 to 1,800 





3-roller | 14 ft. 2 in. . Fae. 1 Sat. sino}; * 





We furnish with Press— Counter Shaft, Hangers, Cone Pulleys, Driving Pulleys, two sets of Roller Stocks, 
Wrenches, Boxing and Shipping. 


VAN ALLENS & BOUGHTON, 
59 Ann St. and 17 to 23 Rose St., NEW YORK. No. 256 Dearborn Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 


H. W. THORNTON, Western Manager. 
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THE ABOVE ILLUSTRATION REPRESENTS 
A FINE POLISHED BOX CONTAINING 
TWELVE 1-4 LB. TUBES OF SELECTED 








rinted with Bismarck Brown, 
hi $3.00, list, per pound. 





SUPERIOR JOB INKS, 


AS FOLLOWS: 


¥ 
& 
Ps 
g 








4 |b. Combination Black, - price, $3.00 per lb.| 4 Ib. Violet, bluish, No. 1, - price, $5.00 per Ib. 5 
XY |b. Blue Black, light, No. 1, a 2.50 ‘“* | ¥ Ib. Silk Green, deep, No. 1, “ cs * 
¥% |b. Deep Geranium Lake, - ii 5.00. % |b. Bismarck Brown, - - ai soo 0CU* g 

3K MK 4% |b. Deep Cherry Red, : 23 4ic0.6|C** 4 |b. Sulphur Yellow, — - - - 2:00 ** i 
XY |b. Brilliant Red, No. 1, - 2g 2.50 “ | ¥ Ib. Fine White, - . : sf i2..|6* 
¥X |b. Bronze Blue, No. 1, - ss mn ~*~ 
% Ib. Azure Bluey - -~ - * oo “ $35.25 


One-quarter of $35.25, - - - $8.81. 








HE BOX, which contains also a Palette Knife, will be sent, express paid, to any part of the United States 
on receipt of $8.00. In offering this assortment of Inks we desire to give every printing establish- 


ment, large or small, an opportunity to test the high qualities of our Inks and at the same time recog- 


Eee genes 


nize the advantages of packing in tubes. It is now nine years since we first introduced this mode of putting 
up high grades of Inks, and nothing more in its praise need be said than to state the fact that almost every 


ink maker in the country is now imitating us. 
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PRINTED WITH NUBIAN BLACK. PRICE $100 LIST PER POUND. 
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PRINTERS TO THE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY, 


we ya somos Street, cy , Crinting and Pinding 


WE DO ONLY THE BETTER 
CLASS OF WORK. ~—“9 OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 


ACME PAPER CUTTERS 


SELF-CLAMPING. 
COMBINED HAND AND SELF-CLAMPING. 
COMBINED FOOT AND SELF-CLAMPING. 


ae 


Ss The Henry 0. Shepard (Company, — ye 5x 




















IMPROVED AND SUPERIOR 
CONSTRUCTION. 


RELIABLE FOR ALL CLASSES OF WORK. 


SATISFACTION GUARANTEED. 


WRITB FOR FULL DESCRIPTION 
AND PRICBS. 


i ae = fy it THE CHILD ACME CUTTER & PRESS CO. 


Successors to C, C. CuiLp, 


LG Se 64 Federal St., BOSTON, MASS., 
i BL 


= — | ha 8 . 
— « bir | al Power, from 28 to 64 inches in width, 
and of the “‘ ACME ”’ Two-Revolution Presses. 


7 ~~. = 
a ae "MONTAGUE & FULLER, CEE | Su ror, cmon 


= We 7a MANUFACTURERS OF 


F 40 sizes and styles of Acme Cutters, Hand and Steam 
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GeoXWather's Sons 


Ferwtirnug Tinks 
bo Sown St. 
Tew York. 


For Sale by all First-Class Dealers in Printing Material Everywhere. 
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A NEW CYLINDER PRESS embracing the following valuable features: Front delivery, printed side up, close to the feeder’s 
eye ; perfect hair-line register at 2,500 impressions per hour ; bed driven by direct crank ; four form rollers ; table distribution ; throw-off ; 
back-up; extremely simple and durable; convenient to make ready; designed to cover the finest grades of letterpress printing, 
including color work. 

EXCEPTIONAL INDUCEMENTS are offered to introduce this new machine. Please correspond for particulars. It will 
be furnished to responsible houses on thirty days’ free use and trial at our risk, returnable at our expense if not as represented. 

Please send for catalogue embracing our Self-Feeding Job Presses and our Paper Slitting and Rewinding Machinery in various sizes. 

Builders of Wellington P. Kidder’s New Adjustable Rotary Web Perfecting Press for half-tone and other fine printing, in 
four regular sizes up to 43 x 60 inches. 


TELEPHONE CONNECTIONS. THE KIDDER PRESS MFG. CO., 20 to 34 Norfolk Ave., BOSTON, MASS. 


CABLE ADDRESS—REDDIK, BosTON. 
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ONLY ONE PRINTER 


In a certain town had Samples of our 


| PAPER LEATHER. 
I HE GOT THE JOB of printing a fine 


wane’ . 5 catalogue. Why? Because he could 
show something attractive for the 

Cover. 
Can we send yousamples? Don’t forget 


ip WARREN ST. that we are the Dealers in Bookbinders’ 


Material of every kind, and also 
MACHINERY. 
273 DEARBORN ST. 


“CHICAGO: GANE BROTHERS & CO. 
179 Monroe STREET, 
se DSTRET, CHICAGO. 


ST. LOUIS 





THE 


TUAAdAAAMAAAAIALLAGAALLE2 NERACHER & HILL 


wINION TYPE _ SPRINKLER CO. 
ceeT? : FOUNDRY AIN OFFICE AND WORKS, WARREN, OHIO. 


ABSOLUTE 
© 337 DEARBORN ST. 
= CHICAGO. 
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‘PROTECTION AGAINST FIRE. 


per cent discount on the net of invoices. 





~ PRINTERS OUTFITS 
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COMPLETE. 
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NCE located, it is comparatively easy to overcome an imperfection. 
When one is pointed out to us we do not rest until it is eradicated, 
and pay the same attention to small tools and preparations as to 
the improvement of our large machines. If interested in photo- 
engraving, electrotyping or stereotyping, send for our ‘‘ Few Words” 
circulars on these subjects. Our stock is the largest, our goods 
the very best, our prices the very lowest. 





CARL SCHRAUBSTADTER, Jr., 
217-219 OLIVE STREET. ST. LOUIS. 











Practical a 

Photography 

for Half-Tone 
Engraving. 


BRIEF and concise eS5ay 


on this subject, with some 





ae : _ | remarks on etching, by a practical 
+ Gee. i ee ~ «| worker in half-tone. “T'his little 
pamphlet gives, in condensed form, a few sensible suggestions as to proper 


methods for photography for half-tone engraving. Being the result of practical 


experience, the statements made can be relied upon. A work. that everyone 











desiring information in this line should POSSESS. 


16 pp., paper cover, price 25 cts. Sent by mail, postpaid, on receipt of price. 


THE INLAND PRINTER CoO., pusuisuers, 
212-214 MONROE STREET, CHICAGO. 















For Sale by 

GREAT WESTERN TYPE FOUNDRY, OMAHA, NEB. 
MINNESOTA TYPE FOUNDRY CO., ST. PAUL, MINN. 
ST. LOUIS PRINTERS’ SUPPLY CO., ST. LOUIS, MO. 
GREAT WESTERN TYPE FOUNDRY, KANSAS CITY, MO. 


THE INLAND PRINTER. 





THE ‘ DISPATCH ”’ PRESS. 





HIS splendid press has been on the market for the past 
two years, and in every case has given the purchasers the 
utmost satisfaction. The first ‘‘ Dispatch’? manufactured 

was put in the office of the Advocate Printing Co., of Newark, 
Ohio. It is a six column quarto press, and they speed it from 
2,300 to 2,700 per hour, or as fast as the feeder can get sheets to 
the guides. They have run 2,750 per hour. Last December 
the Advocate Printing Company wrote : 

“After using the Dispatch press daily, for over a year, we find that the 
distribution is perfect. In every respect the press gives complete satisfac- 


tion. We have astonished a number of experienced newspaper men and 
pressmen, who have come and seen it in operation—both as to the speed of 


2?) 


the press and the splendid work it does. 
Several months ago we sold a No. 6 ‘‘ Dispatch” press, size 
of bed 34 x 48, tothe Truth Publishing Company, of Elkhart, 
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y, Indiana, and after testing it, under date of June 6th, 1891, Mr. 
Butler, the manager, made the following statement : 





““ We have given the Dispatch a thorough trial both on newspaper work 
and on our large monthly, which is printed on S. & C. Book, and is made 
up largely of wood, zinc and electro cuts, and find it perfectly satisfactory. 
We were surprised at the quality of work it is capable of ; a sample of the 
book mailed you some time since will speak for itself. We ran 400,000 
impressions on that job, and at the rate of 2,400 per hour. I think if you 
will show that sheet; further argument will be unnecessary.”’ 


_ March 3d, 1891, we sold to the Courier-Herald Company, of 
Saginaw, Michigan, a seven column quarto ‘‘ Dispatch,” size of 
bed, 39 x 52, they throwing out a double cylinder press to make 
room for it. The ‘ Dispatch” gives them such unalloyed 


satisfaction that under date of June 8th, 1891 they wrote as 
follows :— 





“We have now had the Dispatch press bought from you in our press 
room over two months, and have printed thereon our daily morning 
edition of some 4,000 — besides printing a weekly edition of nearly 

‘ 9,000, and it has given the utmost satisfaction—doing its work smoothly, 
easily and speedily. It prints at the rate of 2,300 to 2,500 per hour, without 
the least noticeable strain anywhere. We can heartily recommend the 


press. It does all it was contracted to do, is easily taken care of, and turns 











Barnhart Bros. & Spindler, 


GENERAL WESTERN AGENTS, 
183 to 187 Monroe St., CHICAGO. 





out a newspaper that is praised by all who read it. Our miseries in the 


press room are over since we put in the Dispatch.”’ 

In addition to the above, these machines are alse in success- 
ful operation in the offices of Evening Telegram, West Superior, 
Wis.; Evening Herald, Duluth, Minn.; Daily Democrat, Ham- 
ilton, O.; Daily Beacon, Aurora, Ill.; Daily Tribune, South 
Bend, Ind.; Daily Leader, Davenport, Iowa, and Western 
Newspaper Union, Chicago. 


As the “‘ Dispatch ”’ will run faster than one feeder can get 
sheets to the grippers, and as in some offices they want the 
most that can be gotten out of a press, the Babcock Company 
are now making the press both single and double feed. With 
the double feed the six column quarto will turn out 2,700 to 
3,000 per hour ; the seven column quarto 2,500 to 2,700, and the 
eight column quarto 2,200 to 2,400. We have heretofore given 
something of a description of the ‘“‘ Dispatch.’’ We will, how- 





ever, add that a drum cylinder is the simplest style of press, 
and that the ‘“‘ Dispatch’ is merely a drum cylinder, so built 
that the bed runs but little more than half the distance of a 
regular drum of same size. By this means-greater speed is 
secured. It hasa set of rollers on each side of the cylinder 
which cover a little more than half the form, and raise slightly 
when the bed reverses, settling to their position just after the 
bed commences its return movement. 


The double feed ‘‘ Dispatch” is so built that it can be run 
single or double feed, and can be changed from single to 
double feed and back again in less than one minute. The press 
can be fed all the time from either board or alternately from 
both boards. The machine is as easily managed as any other 
drum cylinder. It does excellent newspaper, poster and plain 
book work. Any newspaper with a circulation of from 2,000 to 
5,000 will find the ‘‘ Dispatch ’’ an economical press to buy. 

These presses are built in the following sizes : 27 x 39, 7 col. 
folio ; 30 x 43, 8 col. folio; 34 x 48, 9 col. folio, or 6 col. quarto ; 
39 x 53, 7 col. quarto; and 43 x 57, 8 col. quarto. We will take 
pleasure in quoting bottom prices on any of these sizes. 
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PRINTERS’ PROMISES. : 





Why do you smile at this heading? Is it because you know that they are usually not kept? 
But don’t be hard upon the printer. He has his reasons. 

There are a few situations in life where it becomes a question of minutes. One is when a man is 
dangling in the air with a rope around his neck; another is when he is four minutes away from a rail- 
road train that leaves in three minutes; another is when he is firing dynamite with a fuse; and another 


is when he is a job printer. 





In each of these cases, the minute has sixty plump, good-sized seconds in it, and each one counts. 


Fortunately, we are not immediately concerned about hanging, nor are we catching railroad trains, 
nor firing time fuses; but some of us are in the last situation, and are job printers. 

To a job printer, life is a perpetual question of promises and minutes. This job must be ready at 
such a time, this notice must be mailed today, this circular must be out tomorrow, this customer is all 
out of billheads, this job is promised at three o’clock, these programmes are for an entertainment 
tonight, these bills of fare are for today’s dinner, these monthly statements are now three days late — 


great heavens! Is life for a printer worth living??? 





Scarcely— unless he runs a Cottrell Two-Revolution “Pony” for just such promised work. This 





press laughs at 2,500 an hour. It sits low and is fed from the floor; it takes little room; it has a 
5-speed cone for all requirements, and it’s a promise-keeper. 

It is just that press which a printer needs and must have if he ever hopes to pass his competitors 2 
now, and St. Peter later. 

The Cottrell Two-Revolution “Pony” is the latest arrival in the printing world. It comes 
equipped with every appliance and improvement for convenience of operation — including Trip-at-will 


and Back-up. In proportion to its cost it is the quickest money-getter that has ever been erected on 





the floor of an American pressroom. 

The popular size is 25x30 on the bed (between bearers). This hustles a 22x 28 sheet as it never 
was moved before. Remember, the press is built with a stout bed-plate, and doesn’t stand like a chair, 
but is firmly grounded like a steam engine. 


For stationers’ work, insurance work, railroad or express work, for all rapid transit—and for a 





full “charging drawer” at six o'clock each night—the Cottrell Two-Revolution “Pony” is the only 


certain ‘solution. 
C. B. COTTRELL & SONS, 


8 Spruce Street, New York. 
292 Dearborn Street, Chicago, IIl. 
174 Fort Hill Sq., Boston, Mass. 


D. H. Cuampriin, Western Manager. 
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LIST OF PREMIUMS 


Offered to all sending us names of new subscribers at the rate of $2.00 per year. 
Besides this list of books, we shall offer, later on, other 


year in clubs of six or more is no longer in effect. 
premiums for securing subscribers. 


The special rate of $1.50 per 


A LIBRARY FREE, 


Beyond the cost of a little exertion. We will furnish any book published in return for a few new subscriptions. 
Read the following list, then proceed to secure the premiums offered. 


“Origin and Antiquity of Engraving.” (W. S. Baker.) 4to, $5.00, Sent pre- 
paid to any address in return for seventeen new $2.00 subscriptions. 

‘«Practical Printing; Handbook to the Art of Typography.’’ (John South- 
ward). Two vols. in one. Net, $2.25. Sent prepaid to any address in 
return for eight new $2.00 subscriptions. 

““The American Printer.’’ (Thomas MacKellar.) A Manual of Typography. 
Containing practical directions for managing all departments of a print- 
ing office, etc. 8vo, cloth, $2.00. Sent prepaid to any address in return 
for seven new $2.00 subscriptions. 

‘‘American Encyclopedia of Printing.’’ (Ringwalt.) 4to, $10.00. Sent pre- 
paid to any address in return for thirty new $2.00 subscriptions. 

‘Errors in the Use of English.’’ (Hodgson.) $1.50, Sent prepaid to any 
address in return for five new $2.00 subscriptions. 

‘“‘Words and their Uses, etc.”’ (R. G. White.) $2.00. Sent prepaid to any 
address in return for four new $2.00 subscriptions. 

‘‘Familiar Quotations.’’ (J. R. Bartlett.) Crown 8vo, 1889, $3.00. Traces 
the commonly used phrases and passages to their sources. Sent prepaid 
to any address in return for ten new $2.00 subscriptions. 

‘‘The Reader’s Handbook.’’ (Dr. E. C. Brewer.) $3.50. A dictionary of 
allusions, plots, stories and references commonly occurring in books, 
and a bibliography of English literature. Sent prepaid to any address 
in return for twelve new $2.00 subscriptions. 

‘Dictionary of Dates.’’ (Joseph Hayden.) Edited by Benjamin Vincent. 
$5.00. A standard and valuable work. 1,000 pp., 12,000 articles, with 
120,000 dates and facts. Sent prepaid to any address in return for seven- 
teen new subscriptions. 

‘‘Printer’s Vocabulary.” (C. T. Jacobi, of the Chiswick Press, London.) 
1889, $1.25. Contains some 2,500 technical terms used in printing. Sent 
prepaid to any address in return for five new $2.00 subscriptions. 

“The Practical Printer.’”’ (H. G. Bishop.) $1.00, Sent prepaid to any 
address in return for three new $2.00 subscriptions. 

‘‘Treatise on Punctuation.’’ (Wilson.) $1.25. Sent prepaid to any address 
in return for four new $2.00 subscriptions. 

Handbook on Punctuation.’’ (Bigelow.) 50 cents. Sent prepaid to any 
address in return for two new $2.00 subscriptions. 

‘‘Pentateuch of Printing.’’ (Blades.) $4.50. Sent prepaid to any address 
in return for eighteen new $2.00 subscriptions. 

‘“Multi-Color Charts.’’ (White.) $1.00. Sent prepaid to any address in 
return for four new $2.00 subscriptions. 

“Young Job Printer.”” 50 cents. Sent prepaid to any address in return for 
two new $2.00 subscriptions. 

‘“Stereotyping.” (Partridge.) Just issued—a most valuable work. $2.00, 
Sent prepaid to any address in return for four new $2.00 subscriptions. 
“Thesaurus of English Words.’’ (Roget.) $2.00. Sent prepaid to any address 

in return for seven new $2.00 subscriptions. 

‘“Punctuation.’”’” (Hart.) 55 cents. Sent prepaid to any address in return 
for two new $2.00 subscriptions. 

‘*New Spanish Method.” (Hossfeld.) $1.25. Sent prepaid to any address in 
return for five new $2.00 subscriptions. 

‘Spanish Simplified.”” (Knoflach.) $1.25. Sent prepaid to any address in 
return for five new $2.00 subscriptions. 

“‘Hints for Drawing.’’ (Knowlton.) $1.00. Sent prepaid to any address in 
return for four new $2.00 subscriptions. 


““System of French.” (Meisterschaft.) $5.00. Either sent prepaid to 


“ ~ . ” 
id ess “ “ any address in return 
- Latin.” | “ “ for twenty new $2.00 
th Italian.” “ “ subscriptions. 


“Mechanical Drawing.’’ (Minifies.) $4.00. Sent prepaid to any address in 
return for sixteen new $2.00 subscriptions. 

‘Pocket Dictionary.” (Webster.) Roan flexible. 80 cents. Sent prepaid 
to any address in return for three new $2.00 subscriptions. 





“Printer’s Handbook of Trade Recipes, Hints and Suggestions.’’ (C. T. 
Jacobi, of the Chiswick Press, London.) 95 cents, 1888. Sent prepaid to 
any address in return for four new $2.00 subscriptions. 

‘*How to Tell the Parts of Speech.’’ (Abbott.) 75 cents. Sent prepaid to 
any address in return for three new $2.00 subscriptions. 

‘* How to Parse.’’ (Abbott.) $1.00, Sent prepaid to any address in return 
for four new $2.00 subscriptions. 

‘Mechanical Drawing.’’ (Abbott.) 42cents. Sent prepaid to any address 
in return for two new $2.00 subscriptions. 

‘‘Punctuation.”’ (Butterfield.) 25 cents. Sent prepaid to any address in 
return for two new $2.00 subscriptions. 

‘*Model and Object Drawing.” 40 cents. Sent prepaid to any address in 
return for two new $2.00 subscriptions. 

‘Theory of Color.’’ (Bezold.) $5.00. Sent prepaid to any address in return 
for twenty new $2.00 subscriptions. 

‘‘Writing for the Press.’ (Luce.) $1.00. Sent prepaid to any address in 
return for three new $2.00 subscriptions. 

‘* How to Write Clearly.”’ (Abbott.) 60 cents. Sent prepaid to any address 
in return for two new $2.00 subscriptions. 

‘Ladder of Journalism.’’ (Copeland.) 50 cents. Sent prepaid to any 
address in return for two new $2.00 subscriptions. 

“Art of Authorship.’’ (Bainton.) $1.25. Sent prepaid to any address in 
return for three new $2.00 subscriptions. 

‘*Trade of Authorship.”’ (Dixey.) $1.00. Sent prepaid to any address in 
return for three new $2.00 subscriptions. 

‘‘Information for Authors.”’ (Kirk.) $1.0c. Sent prepaid to any address in 
return for three new $2.00 subscriptions. 

‘Periodicals that Pay Contributors.’’ (Kirk.) $1.00. Sent prepaid to any 
address in return for three new $2.00 subscriptions. 

‘* Mistakes in Writing English.”’ (Bigelow.) 50 cents. Sent prepaid to any 
address in return for two new $2.00 subscriptions. 

“Slips of Tongue and Pen.’’ (Long.) 60 cents. Sent prepaid to any 
address in return for two new $2.00 subscriptions. 

‘*Pens and Types.’’ (Drew.) $1.00. Sent prepaid to any address in return 
for three new $2.00 subscriptions. 

‘*Words, their Use and Abuse.’’ (Mathews.) $2.00. Sent prepaid to any 
address in return for seven new $2.00 subscriptions. 

‘*Dictionary of Synonyms.’’ (Soule.) $2.00. Sent prepaid to any address 
in return for seven new $2.00 subscriptions. 

‘‘English Lessons for English People.’’ (Abbott and Seeley.) $1.50. Sent 
prepaid to any address in return for six new $2.00 subscriptions. 

‘English Language.’’ (Meiklejohn.) $1.40. Sent prepaid to any address 
in return for six new $2.00 subscriptions. 

‘‘ Language and the Study of Language.’’ (Whitney.) $2.50. Sent prepaid 
to any address in return for eight new $2.00, subscriptions. 

‘‘ Higher English Grammar.’”’ (Bain.) 80cents. Sent prepaid toany address 
in return for three new $2.00 subscriptions. 

‘«Elements of Rhetoric.’’ (Genung.) $1.25. Sent prepaid to any address in 
return for five new $2.00 subscriptions. 

“Principles of Rhetoric.’’ (Hill.) 80 cents. Sent prepaid to any address 
in return for three new $2.00 subscriptions. 

‘“Rhyming Dictionary.” (Walker.) $1.50. Sent prepaid to any address in 
return for five new $2.00 subscriptions. 

“‘Rhymester.”” (Hood.) $1.00. Sent prepaid to any address for four new 
$2.00 subscriptions. 

‘‘Ballades and Rondeaus.’’ (White.) $1.00. Sent prepaid to any address in 
return for four new $2.00 subscriptions. 

‘Handbook of Poetics.’’ (Gummere.) $1.00. Sent prepaid to any address 
in return for four new $2.00 subscriptions. 

‘‘Science of English Verse.’ (Lanier.) $2.00. Sent prepaid to any address 
in return for seven new $2.00 subscriptions, 





THE ‘ NL A N D PRI NTER Will continue to increase in value and interest with 





every issue. This is the ninth year of its existence, 





and the journal stands today pre-eminent among all magazines of its class. To its readers and to its advertisers it gives 
good value. Its readers find it a necessity, because it is edited in a popular manner by practical men who are thoroughly 
alive to the interests of the craft. It keeps close step with typographical progress, and presents the best specimens of the 
art, and every issue contains a hundred things of value which every printer should preserve. Its advertisers find that 


money spent in purchasing space in its pages is wisely laid out. 


We ask our friends to assist in spreading still more the 


circulation of THE INLAND PRINTER. $2.00 per year; $1.00 for six months. Advertising rates sent on application. 


THE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY, 


Publishers, CHICAGO. 
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New Worl’ Fair Guts 


HALF - TONES 


FROM ORIGINAL DRAWINGS MADE FROM ARCHITECTS’ 
PERFECTED PLANS. 


THREE SIZES:—4-Inch, 6-Inch, 8-Inch. 
12 BUILDINGS AND 
BIRD’S-E YE ViEwv. 


The accompanying cut of the Art Palace, truthfully repre- 
sents the beautiful style in which the whole number are 
executed. 

Complete specimen sheet and price list upon application. 


A. ZEESE & Co. 
341-351 DEARBORN STREET, CHICAGO, ILL. 








STANDARD MACHINERY 


BUILT BY 


H. H. LATHAM, 
CHICAGO. 


LATHAM RIVAL POWER PAPER CUTTER, 
LATHAM RIVAL LEVER PAPER CUTTER, 
LATHAM NUMBERING AND PAGING MACHINE, 
LATHAM POWER EMBOSSING MACHINE, 
LATHAM LEVER EMBOSSING MACHINE, 
LATHAM TABLE SHEARS, 
LATHAM JOB BACKER, 

LATHAM STABBING MACHINE, 
LATHAM ROLLER BACKER, 
LATHAM STANDING PRESSES, 


AND ALL OTHER MACHINERY FOR PRINTERS 
AND BOOKBINDERS. 





These machines are all of modern construction and have no 
superiors in the market. . Write for descriptive circulars to 


H. H. LATHAM, 
PRINTERS’ AND BOOKBINDERS’ MACHINERY, 
306 DEARBORN STREET, 

CHICAGO. 


Send for a BARGAIN LIST of Rebuilt Cylinder and Job 
Presses and other’ Machinery. 














They are guaranteed for ee: : ; 

They will hold from Four Hundred to Six Hundred Pounds, according to size. 

The Drawers are locked into the case to prevent their entire removal from 
the case, thereby avoiding mixing the sorts. ‘ 

The case revolving, it is easy of access, and occupies a very small amount 
of space. 

They are universally liked by those who have them. 

Send for circular and prices. 


—— MANUFACTURED BY 


THE AMERICAN BOLT AND SCREW CASE CO., Dayton, Ohio. 





1) 


THE EMMERIGH ~> 
. CARD-BRONZING 
MAGHINE. 


HIS MACHINE HAS BEEN 

CONSTRUCTED 
SPECIALLY FOR BRONZING 
HEAVY STOCK, SUCH AS 
PHOTOGRAPH MOUNTS, 
WHICH CANNOT BE 
BRONZED UPON A CYLIN- 
J DRICAL MACHINE. 








“ 


No. 2 
No.8 
No. 4 


Write for 
Prices and 
Particulars. 





No. 1 will bronze and clean ecards 10 inches in width. 


“ec “cc “ec “cc 14 “cc “cc 
“ce “ “e “e 30 “ec “ce 
“cc “ce “ce 6é 24 “ce “ 


EMMERICH & VONDERLEHR, 
191 & 193 Worth St., NEW YORK. 
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SOLELY FOR 


THE PROUTY COMPANY. 


Built by ROBERT TARRANT, 52 III 





Price, $500.00 


7 . 


Speed, 6,000 


. 


8 x 12 
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800.00 
950.00 


550.00 
650.00 
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24 x 36 
36 x 48 


“cc 
“cc 
“ 
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BOOK, JOB 
AND NEWS | 





650.00 


cs 
ee 


“ 


ee 


COUNTRY - 
PERFECTING } 





2,500.00 
3,000.00 


““ 


24x36 . 
36x48 . 


“cc 





THE PROUTY CO. 





204 DEARBORN ST., CHICAGO. 


MAAIN OFFICE: 
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KATEK stachines 


FOR FINE BOOK FOLDING, PERIODICALS, PAMPHLETS OR 
NEWSPAPERS, WITH OR WITHOUT PASTING, COVERING OR 
INSERTING ATTACHMENTS. 


‘Cx R Supplement Inserting Machine will paste a two-page 


supplement into a folio sheet, making a complete six- 

‘ page paper; or it will paste two or four pages into a 

quarto sheet, making ten or twelve pages, pasted and trimmed 
complete. 


Point-Feed_Book Folder. Absolute Register. 





INTERMEDIATE NEWSPAPER FOLDER. 


Als>HIS machine is especially designed to meet the wants of 
6 Q publishers whose circulation does not justify the purchase 


of one of our ‘‘regular’’ machines. You will make a mis- 
take if you purchase one of the ‘‘so-called cheap’’ machines with- 
out thoroughly investigating the merits of this Folder. 





Cut of Intermediate Folder. 


- NEW YORK OFFICE: DEXTER FOLDER CoO., rutron, n. y. 


Room 69, Cotton Exchange Building. 


Write us for descriptive circular. 
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THE LATEST AND BEST! = 9 














































442 IS THE MOST 
tise Kortont IMPROVED PERFECT, SAFEST 
gy bu95 “a ~ KEYSTONE AND QUICKEST 

LOCK-UP 
QUOIN IN THE MARKET, 






carat, @ 1303. 
REDUCED PRICES 


No. 1, per doz., Small Size, . . $2.00 
No. 2, per doz., Large Size, . e - 2.60 
Keys, Steel, each, ; ‘ ‘ ° 40 





Jaga ay ital 
F. WESEL MANUFACTURING CO. 


PATENTEES AND MANUFACTURERS OF THE 


IMPROVED KEYSTONE QUOIN 


AND MANUFACTURERS OF lz A 
PRINTERS’ MATERIALS, sBawricrre Cony 
11 SPRUCE ST. (Two Doors below Tribune Bldg.) NEW YORK. 


Subject to a liberal discount. 
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That we are the only manufacturers 

5 of H. D. Book Ink. 

iY That it is the Best Ink in the world 
for general use. 

That we sold over 100,000 pounds 
in 1891. 

That it is used with great success in 
the best and largest offices all 
over the country, and that more 
of it is used every year. 

That for general work, such as Cata- 
logues, Illustrations, etc., it has 
no equal. 














That on application we will send 
you specimens of half-tone 
work done with it, which can- 
not be surpassed. 

That we will be pleased to have 
your order for some of it. 

That after giving it a trial you will 
wonder how you ever got along 
without it. 






. <<. 3 


— OO 


PRINTING INK Co. 


CINCINNATI. 


CHICAGO: 411 DEARBORN Sr. 
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HERE ARE Printing Inks and Printing Inks. 
But when you get through experimenting, 


come back, as everybody does, to the old 

















reliable goods of 


GEO. MATHER’S SONS, 
60 JOHN ST., NEW YORK. 











Q 


KEITH PAPEK COMPANY, S. & L.GORDON 
TURNER'S FALLS, MASS. JOB PRESS Xe 





























Seven Sizes BUILT. 





FACSIMILE SEND 
OF FOR parias: 
WATERMARKS. SAMPLES. A Modern Machine 








in All Respects, 
and Unequaled in 


are well made, strong, hard 
KEITH LEDGER PAPERS sized, rule nicely, write easily, STRENGTH, 
erase and rewrite without difficulty, and have been given the preference by 
good judges in competitive tests with all other leading brands of Ledger paper. DU RA BILITY, 
REGISTER, 


CAPACITY. 















Send for Price List 


RAVE LSTONE Flats are made in Laid and Wove, White and Per- and 

fection Tints, and are used by Lithographers, Descriptive Circular 
Stationers and Printers for first-class Commercial Stationery for - Banks, 
Insurance Offices and Business Houses generally. These papers are also put 


up ruled and folded, in the usual sizes. sient m . 
ete ‘ me i TT 
Uj ESTLOCK Sbhniedewend & Lee ase 
: usustecorsest| Company 
Re ree ieee ben partocttons sak pit O an 303 


adulterants, strength, hard sizing, and are uséd for all kinds of commercial satesroom, 305 Dearborn St. 

















work, being especially preferred by makers of Blank Books, because they are 
thicker for the weight than other papers. These papers are put up folded, einem orrice ann wonns, 2529 Leo St. 
and in Note, Letter and Bill Heads, etc. 2547 
CHALLENGE POWER PAPER CUTTER 
ADVANCE AND CHALLENGE LEVER CUTTERS CHICAGO, 
The above Papers are offered to the Trade through Agents located in the AND, MY AND P Pp 
H AR ROOF PRESSES rF—US.A 





principal centers of distribution throughout the Country. ELECTRO AND STEREO MACHINERY, Etc. 
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MANVFACTVRERS OF 
PRINTING . 
LITHOGRAPHIC INK 
Dry CoLors, VARNISHES, 
DRYERS, ETc 
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Telephone Wes 293 
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SPECIMEN OF OUR $4.00 CARDINAL LAKE. 





FROM GAS OR) 
GASOLINE. 


POWE 





THE Otto Gas Encive 


OF TODAY, IS THE RESULT OF OVER TWENTY-FIVE YEARS’ 
EXPERIENCE IN THIS FIELD. 





CAN BE 
USED 
EVERY: 
WHERE! 


No Boiler, 
No STEAM, 
No CoAL, 
No ASHES, 
No GaucES, 
No ENGINEER, 
No DANGER. 





35,000 IN USE! 


SIZES: 1-3 TO 100 HORSEPOWER. 





OTTO GAS ENGINE WORKS, 


No. 151 Monroe Street, 
CHICAGO. 


Cor. 33d and Walnut Sts., 
PHILADELPHIA. 





machine is of much greater 
importance to you than the 
price you pay for it. Broad claims 
do not constitute value. Examine 
@) into the construction of the “ Per- 
fected Prouty,’’ and, among other 
things, compare it in the following 
respects with any other job press 

in the world: 

The weight of the ‘‘ Perfected 
Prouty,”’ size for size, is greater 
than that of any other job press, 
and much greater than that of most 
other job presses. The weight is 

put where it does the most 
good, and not into heavy 
counter-weights. — 


Te value you obtain in a 














—— 


THIS MEANS SOLIDITY AND STRENGTH. 


The wearing surfaces are greater in length and size than in any other 


job press. — 
THIS MEANS LONG LIFE. 


All the frame bearings subject to wear are provided with heavy bushings, 
as is the case with no other job press, — 


THIS MEANS AN INDESTRUCTIBLE FRAME, 


Double Gears and Pinions prevent the twisting strain to which 
all other job presses are subject, give a direct application of the power to 
the main cranks, and add still further to its strength and durability. 

The above and many other points, such as the quality of the material 
and workmanship, etc., etc. — 


MEAN INCREASED COST OF CONSTRUCTION. 


Notwithstanding this, the ‘‘ Perfected Prouty” is little if any higher in 
price than any other job press of merit. You simply pay a smaller profit 
and receive a greater value, besides obtaining a machine possessing valuable 
points to be found in no other job press at any price. 

Descriptive pamphlet on application. 


GEO. W. PROUTY & CO. 


620 Atlantic Avenue, - BOSTON, MASS. 
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THE SCOTT FLAT-BED PERFECTING PRINTING MACHINE.— Class K. 


This machine will print both sides of the sheet in perfect register. It will do excellent work at double the speed of a two-revolution press. 
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THE SCOTT PONY TWO-REVOLUTION PRESS.— Class GN. 


This machine is especially adapted for stationery and jobbing work. It can be easily and expeditiously operated, will give a per- 
fect impression and register. The construction is first-class throughout, with our well-known bed movement, air cushioning cylinders, 
trip of impression at will, oscillating feed gauge, table, rack and screw distribution, and many conveniences which tend to make an 
efficient, durable and reliable machine. 


WALTER SCOTT & CO. 


New York Office, Times Building, PLAINFIELD, NEW JERSEY. 4 
MANUFACTURERS OF i 


= == Y—PRINTING MACHINERY. ; 
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* 
Something New! 
So HT eas ON SN. 


A eeand accerete PAPKR CUTTER 


Simple in Mechanism, Perfect in Construction, at a Price within the Reach of All. 





Steel Shafts. 

Cut Gear. 

Friction Clutch. 
Absolutely Noiseless. 
Index Gauge Wheel. 
Double Back Gauge. 








a > oy * 
> 


—~ 





THE PERFECTION wan * aay: Bites $350. 


WRITE FOR DISCOUNTS. 


Knife stock drawn down at doth ends, giving absolute evenness of cut. 


Can be run by power or hand; built in very best manner, of best material, and will fully 
sustain the reputation of our house as the builders of the best 


Paper Cutters and Bookbinders’ Machinery. 














Works — CHAMPLAIN,'N. Y. 413 Dearborn St. and 136 Plymouth PI., CHICAGO. 
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BARNHART BROS. & SPINDLER 


(INCORPORATED), 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


superior Copper-MMixed Type 


UNEQUALED IN FINISH AND WEARING QUALITIES. 


ALSO DEALERS IN ALL KINDS OF PRINTERS’ 
GOODS, SUCH AS 


JOB PRESSES, PAPER CUTTERS, CABINETS, STANDS, CASES, STONES, 
ROLLER COMPOSITION, INK, ETC., ETC. 


GENERAL WESTERN AGENTS FOR 


Babcock “Dispatch,” “Optimus,” “ Regular,” “ Standard ” 
and “ Country” Presses. 


PRICES DOWN! 


WRITE US BEFORE PURCHASING. EVERYTHING AT ROCK-BOTTOM. 
NOW IS YOUR TIME TO BUY. 


WRITE FOR PRICES FOR ANYTHING WANTED IN OUR LINE. 


BARNHART BR@S. & SPINBLER, 


183, 185 and 187 Monroe Street, CHICAGO. 
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WE HAVE IN STOCK 


Those Duplex-Opaque Envelopes which are so popular. 
Size 64%, price $1.00 per M. 
“ 6%, “ $1.10 per M. 
We have also 2,500,000 XX excellent White Wove 


Envelopes, label No. 222. 
Size 64%, price 75c. per M in 20,000 lots, until sold. 
“ 634 . “ 85c. “ “ “ “ “ 


Best thin Chinas, nine colors. 
Price, $1.40 per 100 sheets, until sold. 


Special No. 1 News Print. 
Price, 3%c. per Ib. in 20-ream lots, until sold. 


Translucent Bristols, three-ply, six shades. 
Price, $2.75 per 100 sheets, until sold. 





If you will write for specimens and particulars you 
will be surprised to learn how large a quantity of the 
above or other goods we will gladly exchange for a 
little “current coin.” 


P. S—We are told that marriages are no longer 
binding unless OUR Wedding Stationery is used. 


CALUMET PAPER CO. 


264 Fifth Avenue. CHICAGO, ILL. 





ASTIMATES RDERS 
FURNISHED. Established 1804. PROMPTLY 
FILLED. 


A. D. FARMER & SON, 


(LATE FARMER, LITTLE & Co.) 


CHICAGO: 10g Quincy St. 
NEW YORK: 63-65 Beekman St. 





OB OFFICE 
OUTFITs, 


EWSPAPER RA 
DRESSES. ic 








OUR B OOK A ND Cast from the Best 
NEWSPAPER Quality of Durable Metal. 





For Wear, Accuracy and Finish, ExcELLED BY NONE. 


OUR ORIGINAL DESIGNS 


In JOB DISPLAY TYPE and SCRIPTS are so varied that we can fit out a 
Complete Office in our own type. Cast on our own, or the “ point 
system,”’ the pica of which is identical with ours. 


c—al4 Type of other Founders furnished when desired. «+2 


Printing Presses, Printing Inks, Paper Cutters. 
ON HAND A FULL LINE OF 
CASES, CABINETS, 
STANDS, GALLEYS, 
IMPOSING STONES, | 


ETC. 








Chicago 
Branch, 


} CuAs. B. Ross, Manager. { ’ 


0. 109 
Quincy St. 


‘| YPE FOUNDERS. 


=—P A PE R= 


Folding « Machines 


FOR FINE BOOK AND PAMPHLET WORK. 








| FOLDING, and FOLDING and PASTING MACHINES 





Feeding to side guides for PERIODICAL WORK. 


‘CHAMBERS BROTHERS COMPANY, 


Fifty-Second St., below Lancaster Ave., PHILADELPHIA. 


























MONTAGUE & FULLER, General Agents, 


NEW YORK, 
CHICAGO, 


28 Reade Street, “ 
345 Dearborn Street, - o 
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Specimen of half-tone engraving, on copper, by GEo. H. BENEDICT & Co., 
75 Clark street, Chicago. 
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LITTLE BAREFOOT. 
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